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FOREWORD 

Amono the gratifying consequences of the awakening of 
political aspirations in India must be reckoned the develop¬ 
ment of a keen interest in the history of Indian theories of 
polity. The discovery a few years ago of the ArthaiSstra, 
a manual of statecraft, attributed, though without adequate 
ground, to the wise councillor who aided Candragupta to free 
India from the menace of Greek domination, afforded rich 
material for investigation and poured a flood of light upon 
the obscurities of the more recent texts. To the researches 
which have already been conducted on this theme Mr. 
Narendra Nath Law has added in this work much that is 
novel and of importance, and has enabled us to see more 
clearly than before the fundamental character of Indian 
political thought and practice. 

The subtle and profound spirit of India, which finds its 
fullest expression in the absolute idealism of the VedSnta of 
^ahkara and the sceptical nihilism of N&girjuna, is alien to 
the conception of man as a political organism, whose true end 
can be found only in and through membership of a social 
community. Hence India ofiers nothing that can be regarded 
as a serious theory of politics in the wider sense of that term. 
But there was intensive study of the practical aspect of 
government and of relation between states, and these topics 
were subjected to a minute analysis by writers on politics, 
who carried out their work with that love of subdivision and 
numerical detail which induces the authors of treatises on 
poetics to vie with one another in multiplying the types of 
hero or heroine or of figures of speech. Pedantic as is much 
of this work, it would be an error to ignore the acuteness of 
observation which it involves, or the practical, if narrow, 
prudence of many of the maxims laid down for the guidance 
of rulers. The topic has also the interest that it presents 
India to us from a point of view less completely Brahmanical 
than is usual in the literature of India. 
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The diiEcuItics and perplexities of the subject are innumer¬ 
able, and it will be long before certainty is obtainable on 
many of its aspects. Mr. Narendra Nath Law’s conclusions 
may not always meet with our acceptance, but the clearness 
with which he has set out his views, the care with which he 
has collected the relevant evidence, and the moderation of his 
criticism render his work a contribution of substantial im¬ 
portance and lasting value. 


Universiiy or Edinburgh 
April 5, 1921. 


A. BERRIEDALE KEITH • 



PREFACE 

The antiquity of Dan^nlti (science of polity) among the 
Hindus can be traced back to the epic period like its sister 
subject of study, Vdrttd (ancient Hindu economics}.' Both 
the and the Mahdbharala mention its existence as a 

branch of learning, and contain political maxims and tech* 
nical expressions which show a long prior study of the 
subject. We also find the analysis of the body politic into 
its component parts, the requisites of their efficiency, their 
inter'relation, and the lines on which they can be worked 
harmoniously, as well as suggestions for dealing with various 
political problems that at times demamd solution at the hands 
of policiciam. This may be clearly seen by a glanceat II, 100 
of the JRdmajKU^, and II, 5 of the Mahdbhdrata, in which 
is embodied, in brief, all the evidence indicated above of 
the long process of evolution of political ideas and institu* 
tions, and of their analysis. Expressioru like ‘eighteen 
tlrUuu', 'six courses of action {shd4gunyomy, 'elements of 
sovereignty {prakftayahy, 'statal circle {masala)', ‘six evils 
{shad anartkdhy y 'seven policies {sapta and'fourteen 

elements of the military strength’, along with a string of 
technical terms such as *daia-pdka-<atur-wirgdn sapla-wrgeah 
ea . . .ashfaoargatp trivarg/apea . . &c.,not only indicate the 
long period required for the said analysis and evolution, but 
also their use as matters of common knowledge. It is apparent 
from these chapters that attempts had long been made to 
tabulate the various requisites for an efficient conduct of the 
administration, in order that the sovereigns and the politi¬ 
cians might have them ready at hand for use. The various 
directions in which the minds of the Hindus operated to study 
the problems cojmected with the state can 1^ realized by a 
perusal of the long table of contents of a treatise on polity 
attributed by the Mahdbhdrata (XII, 59) to Brahmi, who 
completed it in a hundred-thousand chapters. Thesame epic 

I See my Aftide in tmJian 1916, pp. 233 ffM 
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ascribes its Jater abridsern^nts into lOjOCOj b^OtJOj 3^000* ajid 
cbapCiCTSj to Siva, Indnij E^haspati, ajid Ujajiai [or 
KaviJ respectively [ the first two abridged versions were styled 
Vai^lakslia and Bahudantaka^anid the other two BArhaspatya 
and Auiatiasa (orKSvya) after the abridgcrs' names. Several 
other names arc also associated in the 
with the ancient treatment of polity^ such as Manu* the 
son of I’racetas, Bharadvijn, and the sageGaucaiiras, while 
in the KsuiUiyit eighteen such names can be dEatingubbcd 
as those of individual authors, or of schools of political 
thlnhcra and writers [seep. 2 of this volume). This account 
of the cidstcnce of ancient writers an polity gaina In reality 
by (I) the actual quotations made by the MshJbhSrata from, 
those sources; (II) the mcntionlnj; and quoting fitoin 

some of the authors mentioned in the epic; [III] the Makd- 
bhdraia furnishing contents of a treatise on polity, and other 
parts ofthcas well as the Ranid^ya^, mentioning 
political terms and topics which tally with those contents in a 
SuffiCLiint measure; [IVJ the terms and topics, as well aS the 
contthtSj being sufRcicjiLlyfiimEisir to those ofthc JTan/i'ftnfl and 
CKtant works on polity generally as to warrant an extension 
ofhistoiriCLty to tlio earlier group; [V} the c::isteiice in many 
eases of a thread of connection through the various changes 
tliat took place in the politioal ideas and institutions from 
the Vedic period to the post-epic as traceable with the help 
ofthelitoraturcs oftlie periods* and aj shown in various parts 
of the present volume; this serves to cany' conviction that a 
similar connection exists between the extant works on polity 
and the earticr works embodying the political thoughts and 
experience of earlier timcSj which can thus claim not to bo 
rejected as legendary; and [VI) by the existenec of the forms 
in which the ancient works on polity appeared to have 
cxistod, viz, verse* aphorisms, or (dihcr of these two or both 
mixed with prose, and which took time to come into being 
in ehronological sequence, though, when all of them had 
developed* they might have existed coneurrenlly. This pro¬ 
cess of devciopment of the literature on polity is inferable 
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from the data furnished by the Mahdbhdrata and the KaufUfya, 
which bears an analogy to the forms developed by other 
classes of ancient Sanskrit literature.' 

One may be led to infer antiquity from the acquisition of 
a sacred character by this branch of learning {Dan^aniti) as 
a part of the Itihdsa-Vida; but in view of the tendency of 
the Hindu mind from ancient times to bring a branch of 
literature which would otherwise be secular, into relation 
with the religious literature by making it an offshoot of its 
trunk, the Frifliu, it would not perhaps be reasonable to allow 
any great length of time for its acquisition of sacredness. 

It results from the above evidence that the literature on 
DandattUi had a long career before the stage at which appears 
the Kttutiliya. It is not possible to compute the time involved 
in its growth, though it is certain that a few centuries must 
have elapsed before it could reach its high stage of develop¬ 
ment about the time of the composition of the KaufUfya. 
Nor would it be safe to calculate this period on the analogy 
of the development of the contemporary literature, if avail¬ 
able, of the Greeks, as is sometimes done, and allot particular 
intervals to particular stages of evolution of the literature; 
for the Greek mind, and the surroundings in which it worked, 
could not be the same as the Hindu mind and its environment, 
and the amount of progress that the Greeks might have made 
within a definite period In a certain field of literary activities 
might have occupied the Hindus for a considerably longer 
period, and vice versa. It is very probable that the attainment 
of a literary status by Da^anlti must have been posterior to 
the allotment of the conduct of administration including the 
military profession to the second caste, the Kihatriyas, and 
that it was subsequent to its conversion into a type of learning 
that the polity of the Hindus received a careful attention and 
perhaps a conscious direction. 

The application of the principles ofZ)ati(fa]tf<i within the 

> D. R. Blundarfcur, CvmiekMl Ltttum (1918). Lteture III, furnulief 
data upon which I hatt drawn for amne of my aisumcou. 
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state by cpmpctcnE men was the obligation of the sovcirci^. 
The sovereign had^ Ehcrefore^ to Icam it with special attention 
from specialists in that held. Knutilya includes 
in the course of study prescribed for the prince, the subject 
bcin^ taught by tutors posscssin^j knowledge of their subject 
in its tlieoretical and practicaJi sides {Bskif-pTgyi^hirbhysK).^ 
It seems that the other two higJier casts, eligible as they 
were for the study of all tbc branches of learning, studied 
Dii^danUi in order to have a merely general knowledge of 
the subject,. Or, according to particular needs, to have a 
special knowledge of some or a)! its aspeets. The Br^siams 
learned the subject, sometames perhaps for the sake of making 
their education alldnelusive, and sometimes for the purpose 
of teaching it to their pupils, for they svere teachers uoc merely 
of theology aud philoRophy but aUo of polity^ including the 
art of warfare and use of tveapons, aud of cconomicSj as 
wcilasofthc practicalor fine arts and accumpUg hmoiira. Only 
a few instances will suHfoc. Ram a and his COusln Were taugjit 
the use of certain ^veapous by Vl^vitnirta, the Pa^avas 
the miiitaiy'art fliong with the use of weapons by Drouac^r- 
ya, Krshna the various branches of learning, together wi th 
the siKty-four by Ills preceptor Simdjpani. Thus the 

members of the first caste were often masters and teachers of 
the practical arts, though, of course, Jt must be borne in 
mind that the knowledge and practice of Da^^Ui were the 
special obligation of the JisAjiiriyiis just as the Vnowledgc and 
practice of FiTrtta" (economies) the special charge of tJic 

EpigraphLc confirmation of the tKistence of as 

a branch of learning by professors in a college comes from 
a South Indian inficription^ which records that in Um 
SEhanagundflrujJfiteAam ‘were professors skilled in medicine, 
in sorcery (or magiq)^ la logic, in the art of distorting people 
by incantation, in poetry, in iht of in sacrificing 

. . . and in the art of tookcry to prepare eHc meals. While 

’ Kaafiif^a, |. 9 . 
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its groves put to shame the groves of Nandana, such was the 
glory of that gtcAtAgrahara that all the surrounding country 
prayed to be taught in the four Vtdas, thdr six VtdMgas, 
the three rival divisions of MlmSthsd, the Tarka and other 
connected sciences, the eighteen great Purinas, the making 
of numerous verses of praise, the art of architecture, the arts 
of music and dancing, and in the knowledge of all tkt four 
divisions of learning which were possessed by the Brdlima^as 
of the SthUnagundOru Agrahdra.* The four divisions of 
learning mentioned in the passage imply Da^atdti as one 
of them, while the use of weapons has been separately 
mentioned as being taught in the Agrakdra. The inscription 
belongs probably to the 12th century a.d. and testiCes to the 
fact that, up to that time at least, Daff^anlti as a branch of 
learning had not yet become in India unfamiliar or obsolete. 

Tlie scope of the ancient Hindu works on polity svas very 
wide if we have to judge of it from the Kautiliyd and the 
table of contents as furnished by the Afakdbhdrata, and it 
ranged from instructions on the simplest items of duty of the 
sovereign to those on the maintenance of desirable intcr*state 
relations involving many knotty problems.' 

A list of extant manuscripts on polity or its sub-topics 
preserved in the various libraries of the world has always been 
felt as a desideratum by scholars engaged in researches in this 
field. I have prepared and published* such a list, which may 
be consulted for the purpose. In the preparation of the list, 
some of the important catalogues of manuscripts have been 
consulted at first hand instead of through Aufirccht’s Catalogus 
CatalogoTum, in view of the definitive and descriptive details 
that such consultation can furnish. I have been guided 
chiefly by the express mention of the subject of each manu¬ 
script in the catalogues, as well as by the list of contents given 
therein. But sometimes neither the subject nor the contents 
arc found, specially in the cases in which the Catalogus 

• See my iMirSltt* Rdaiimt AmitM I*dia, pt. 1 (CklcuttA Oricnul 
Series). 

* See the Mtitm Reeittc, Oci. 1017 to Jan. 1918; alto March and June 
1918. 
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Catiihgsrvm u si tent in those respects^ leaving the reader tp 
infer the subject of [he manuscript either from the nanfic, 
tvhich sometimes furnishes tlie clqc, or from a fiirat-hand 
consultatton of [hpsc cataiogucs to which it reCers. The 
latter alternative for obviouK reasons is not always possiblCr 
The space devoted to polity or its sub^topics varies a gMd 
deal in the manuseripts. Some of thcni treat tltc subject 
from the astrological polntflf view. As the religious aspects 
of ancient Hindu polity have formed the subject-matter of 
a chapter in the: present wort, the inclusion in the list of 
such maniucripts as well as of a few dealing with some of the 
ppiitico-retiglous cnrcmojiies may be of intercat tp readers 
of the present work. It is not possible tP discuss the dates 
of the various workSjfor, apart from thcdJfftculty of the task 
itsd.fi * good many of the manuscripts arc out of rfiaoh and 
not available for copying OT consultation. It cannot be 
denied that some of the works are recent compositions^ but 
even these may be the lineal descendants of older ones, 
in which the treatment of tlidr respective subjects was 
exhibited in greater frccdoin from influences which, multi- 
piying by lapse of time^ led to deviations from the ancient 
orthodoJi line. 

In the first chapter of the present wort, the list of para¬ 
mount sovereigns should not be taken iq imply that tbc 
-lovereigiis named in it were all historical personages. The 
list is Intended only to trace hack the conception of the 
piramountcy of sovereigns as early as the evidences permit. 

I have remarked at pages IJ and 13 that there was in the 
Vedlc period hierarchies of rulers which justified the 
assumpdon by them of titlts like mshsrdja, &c., 

which should be taken to have contemplated not so much the 
extent of their territories as their political superiority Co the 
subordinate states; because the area on which the Aryans 
Spread themselves in those times was not even the whole of 
Northern and necessarily we cannot expect to find aji 
emperor viith a dominion extending from sea to sea. That 
a Vedic Overlord had a number of rulers under his suzerainty 
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results from the fact that in the performance of the Ahamedha 
for the assertion of his suzerainty, he had to utilize the 
services of a himdred royal princes {'rija-ptUrSh' which is 
explained as 'abhiskikta-putrSk' in the commentary), dad in 
armour, whose duty it was to follow the sacrifidal horse, when 
let loose to roam through the territories of the rulers over 
whom his political superiority was intended to be asserted. 
The assent of these hundred royal princes to aid the ede- 
branl of the horse-sacrifice implied the acceptance of his 
suzerainty by them and the states whence they came, if not 
by any others; and this alone is a reasonable ground for 
believing tliat the performer had under him rulers over whom 
I'.c was the overlord. It may be objected that the services 
of the royal princes imply but an alliance on equal terms 
between the states represented by them imd the sovereign 
performing the sacriOce; but such an objection cannot hold 
good in view of the fact that the suzerainty that was meant 
to be asserted by the sacrifice would not be suzerainty at all, 
if those .states arc purjxwcly left out. These states could not 
be all equal in power atul opulence, and therefore gradations 
among them follow as a corollary. 

My treatment of the democracies in ancient India could 
have been expanded by the inclusion of cpigraphic evidence, 
or materials from other sources, bearing principally on their 
internal organization; but, os I do not wish to deviate from 
the line on which the work has grown on my hands from 1914, 
fragments being published iii a periodical, and as the object 
of the first chapter in which they arc treated is substantially 
served without the additions, I have left them out for the 
present. 

I have had occasion to express views in opposition to those 
of several scholars both Eastern and ^Vcstern, many of whom 
arc masters in their special field of research; but I have 
;dwnys given full grounds in support of my views and passed 
my criticisms in a manner befitting respectful difTcrcnccs of 
opinion on the points under discussion. 

I am indebted to Professors A. A. Macdonell and A. 
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Bemcdnlc Keith for the great help derived by me from 
tlieir Vidit Indtx of and J/amSi whicEi has lightened 

the difficulty of scIioUt^ gencrnEly in getting at information 
on point; eonceriung the Vedfo period. Professor Berricdalc 
Keith has laid me under a further obligaiioji by his valuable 
Huggestlons on the whole work and by contrLbuting to it a 
Foreword. I also Owe it Eo Frofessor E. W. Hopkins fo men¬ 
tion that bis dissertation On. the Sanskrit epic in thcy.A.O.S.^ 
Ktii, has in many respects rendered nay task easier than it 
would otlicrwisc have been. 

Nor must I forjget the actis'c interest taken by Dr. Radha- 
ttamalMulthcr]cc,M.A., ph.d.^ and Mr. Nalin Chandra Fauh 
B,L.^ in this work^ and by a friend of mine who refuses to 
accept my acknowlodgemciit of his labours. 

NARE^JDRA NATH L.^W 

96 Amhuast S'ntEET, Calcutta 
March, 1^21. 
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CHAPTER I 


FORMS AND TYPES OF STATES 


Thb question as to how far the ancient Hindus were a How tax 
poUtical people and evolved political consUtutions of their HTadHT*"* 
Own presents an interesting line of investigation. The a 
subject is indeed one of the many dark spaces in our early 
history requiring to be illuminated, one of the many 
forgotten chapters awaiting restoration at the hands of 
painstaking and sympathetic research. 

The fact cannot be gairwaid that the ancient Hindus Evidence oo 
knew of both small and large states, kingdoms, and em- 
pircs, and acquired the necessary political experience in **f»**ve e*- 
the administration thereof. There is besides a large Utcra- ff 

ture extant treating of political topics, which has been 
handed down from generation to generation.' These pro- ST 
fcssedly poUtical works are as a rule compilations from 
other works, and thus serve to preserve the political experi- 
ence and knowledge of the race. The Arthaiistra of KautUya 
u a monumental work of this kind which refers to previous 
discussions and in some points attempts a comparative 


Biiklcs Uk printed work* on polity, such at (he KautHlia-ArihaUit^ 
iT*' Slum 

i.di. „ :hi „ 
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study of Uie subject/ There are othicr works which are 
more Or less rcpncscnEattvC of their tiniw and throw much 
li^ht nn the jubject by dicir mas.; of informacion. Kut we 
silOLild -dniw not merely upoia UrcRn ti'CatisCSi Or thcMe por¬ 
tions of them that deal spccincaHy with polity, bntaho upon 
others ^i^hteh^ thon^lr not directly treating it, throw many 
Lints Liml sidcH^Lts, tlic combined! effect of whidi may 
clear lip niiiny Jn olMCiife corner of the subject of oue 
inquiry. 

Indiik lias seen multitude of forms of government, and 
her politicnl c;<pcrjcncc has not beitn, derived from one form 
rtianc. Moitjrchy was the prevailing form of government, 
but It was nut the only form. The Afifisia^tra knows of a 
constitution in which the sovereign, power is wielded by a 
family Or dan (tula)j n^nd States, in eopncMion with the 
succession to avacant thronc, that a pure monarchy may pass 
into a Cuustitution of the aforesaid kind by n oombination of 
CLrcumsEanecs/ Kaufitya extols this constitution for Its 
safety !tnd clTicicncy. He aLso mentions many sclf-govicrn- 
ing cl.ViSt vh. LEochivifca, V^jjika, Mallakn., Madruka^ Ku- 
kura, Kufu,and Paheula, asivellas tliosc ofKiimboja and 
S nra.Rhtra/ Some of thmc chins appear in the list of the six- 
tccii indepeudent peoples existing at or shortly before the 

iTIkr Art/uiSilia qtiirin lltn titLawiDg indivirlij;!]). orirluKiili oT 
viL.M;iDLi, lEdii^JKili'j UliSritd\-Etj^V^ISkRlta., IMiuna, l^ai]U3.]Kutantn, 

V'iLkvySiUJ^ Pjrai.a;i. Iia1tij£luiiiSp(a», (jh p[^. 6, 13, 14, 

KlillTS)Tvn3, Kiiel^kLj lJti5i^dv^3a bTn;lHcSr!l;}'{iE]a, UhajjinuVha. KiiljiEJui, 
f^iupuLr^ {p. 25 L). 

Ijit Ilf ■lu'- [p. 429> |]i\Tng u|D(^ 

nuiry' lUJlcYbUrEli}' wiirti hid (^iily willt LtiL'ir «tmiTKntariH: 

TltitiLvR vipricipiulifi IJiljIhya-kSijrSei'ih 

?>nyjnil juLnu;^ 

|9r.U|iitS, wifliiiH^jr k>r <lw inrjtfHir itoJilV; crminfliiracjitnl liii 

kncin'kTlijt li< nli'vii' ‘week cai thr; lutj^ CHMKliiiiMxi 1Ci,IXKi clihl>tcn 

and viiai L-nkilE.id ['ailoTiitilu. tintia. ^l!ridai-<f i[ iiino chapLfti, luuibii^g 

][ /ldlq»Aiqi4t4. h liVaE ruTllKT crHiipn:»[d nitD 3,040 tliaiKCb* Ir}- 
ItfEuip^iti. :iiid Mill runliL-f liy fluiVni 1,004 cln-lr n^rki. 

Ifi'liW iPjtkTvt k[M 4\ila!aia irspnIhTLy. SfJlH., ail. 

£0-5. 

± KuJaiy^ vj lilkiivftt iS^.-iul kul33,lii^ifd hi awi3;r3.1].L 
Arj^vj'auiiSlddli?^ khi'sil Svaiiii li^istlch. 

A^^\9iaiSiit 1. Kill, □. 

S llridr, Xl. i, p. 376. IIk nL rcadi VqILj^ and 
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time whea Buddhism arose, viz. AAgS, MagadhA, K&sl, 

Kosali, Vajji, MallA, Ged, Vathsa, KuaC, Pahcala, 

Macchl, SQrasenS, Assak&, Avand, GandhAjiA and Kam- 
boji.' A few other clans of the time were the famous 
Sikiyas, Bhaggas of Suzhsum&ra Hill, Bulls of Allakappa, 

K&l&mas of Kesaputta, Koliyas of Rama-gama, and 
Moriyans of Pipphalivana.* 

An insight into the administrative machinery of some of 
these clans can be obtained from a study of the methods 
by which they disposed of the business of the state. ThcTbei^iiv- 
administrative together with the judicial work of the Sakiya 
clan, for instance, was done in public assembly—their 
common Mote-Hall (Santbagdra) at Kapilavastu, where 
both young and old met to attend to state-aflairs.* The 
Mallas had a similar hall where Ananda is said to have 
gone to announce Buddha’s death,* and the Licchavis had 
another where Saccaka went to inform them of his desire 
to hold a philosophical discussion with Buddha.* An ofBce- 
bcarcr, corresponding to the Greek Archon or the Roman 
Consul and bearing the title of Rajan, was elected to preside 
over the meetings and act as the administrative head. 

Besides the Mote-Hall at the metropolis, there were 
several minor halls at towns and other important places, 
as also in every village within the dominion of each rla^ 
wh^ the local people did their share of administrative 
business.* The building of Mote-Halb, rest-houses, and 
reservoirs, the mending of roads between their own and 


> Dr. Rby« Davids', BtMUu Imiit, p. 23. 

_ names common to botJk Kaufilya's and ocher lists have been out 

VajjUas include Videbas of Mithfl* and Lichch^s 

•IlmL, pp. 17-22. 

K&tna-cSi^ Le. RSma-frSma, identified with Deoludi—a city between 
j«r^i5dr'*’*’4^”* ‘be l’»PP«l* Forest, the ute of die ChaioMi 

5Wra«strand.tcd In Rhys 

4p. 19, qtMCing Alte, 6- 25- 

I. 228. 

vmUs **’ b«i W no 
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neighbouring villages, the laying out of parks, and other 
such works of public utility, for instance, constandy exer¬ 
cised the co-operation of the villagers, including women, 
who were proud to take an active part in these public 
affairs.' Thus the people obtained opportunities for exCT- 
cising their intelligence on village and town affairs which 
gave them a training in the more difficult work of guiding 
and controlling larger intcresU common to many such town¬ 
ships and village-communities. ^Vc find an instance of 
such administration of larger common interests in the local 
self-government obtaining in the capital of Candragupta 
Maurya.* 

TKe admi*. The Vgjis or SaihvQjis (i.e. United Vtijis) were a con- 

jhTvdii..*'federation of eight clans, of whom the most important were 
the Licchavis, with their capital at Vaiilli, and the Vidchas, 
with their chief town MithUa. ThcVcjjis were all republi¬ 
cans,* and the licchavis, we notice, did not elect a chief, like 
the other clans already mentioned, but a triumvirate to con¬ 
duct their administration.* Tlie people of Ka4i (Benares) had 
once their republic, which is testified to by their possession 
of a public hall used as a ‘parliament chamber for the 

transaction of public business .* ir u 

Megasthencs records an Indian tradition that from the 
time of Dionysos to Sandrokottos, the Indians counted 153 


Mr Ihitln ol fiuUic oiBcr, If wr ukr note at ihor m fi«<U 

taw’ll? cmlit «hon with the 

mr ViW, wn«- the only r*re m India wUh w 
Sr iIm* ..Crfj-nrr^ lo SM^dh^ irt aich work* *» the MdMhhirwfM, ilic 

by wnenm. 

Davias tmtut. Pi»- 25. 26: (B>hl. Indw, eh. 

lU D 23. In thr •• 23J, Saetaka Nintaniha m t^ 

M .Lm to th.. thr power pS^ 

w (it fflwthiiK or ncahin frotn thr »t*tr. «>rto«K«d no* only to PwcMdi 
of Ko«l« oT^^aoiru of Ma*iidh». but #Uo to thr 

^ ,Ibid..p.35,qooun,Ji«a-.iv.74. 
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kings and a period of 6,042 years; among these .fl republit 
was thrice established’,' which, along with the following G,«k 
two passages from the pen of the same authority, points to 
democracies in ancient India: thena; 

(1) ‘At last, after many generations had come and gone, 
the sovereignty, it is said, was dissolved, and democratic 
government set up in the cities.’* 

(2) ‘Maltccorai, Singhai, Marohai, Rarungai, and Mors 
unoi an fret, hoot no kings, and occupy mountain heights 
where they have built many cities.’* 

There are further evidences of non-rcgal states in ancient 
India. Arrian says that the Nysaians were free, had aArri»n. 
president, and entrusted the government of their state to 
the aristocracy.* He also refers to the Oreitai* as an in¬ 
dependent tribe with leaders, while Curtius mentions CurUu*. 
the Sabarcac as 'a powerful Indian tribe whose form of 
government was democratic and not regal’,* and the 
Cedrosii (i.e. Gedrosioi) as a free people with a council for 
ducussing important matters of state.* Diodoros describes Diodoros. 
the Sambastai as dwelling in cities with a democratic 
form of administration,* and Tauala (a name which has 
been restored to Patala as its correct form) as 'a city of 
great note with a political constitution drawn on the same 
lines as the Spartan; for in this community the command 
in war was vested in two hereditary kings of two different 
houses, while a council of elders ruled the whole state with 
paramoimt authority.’* The Malloi arc simply referred 

< TV ImMa ^ jtrrim, trans. McCrindIr, ch. ix. 

■ Mcnsibnvri, Fragin. I.^PtroT. HopUiu remark*,‘MqCMtbcae* plainly 
Implir* ilial idf^ralrd cilin in distinction fmn citiin governed by king* 
nerc cotninoo in his day. Iitderd, hit words take MCb towns as a matter 
of coimr.* xiii. 196. 

s ItM., Fm^. LVI. The .UMtrni Rnitw (Nov. 1918, pp. 494, 4SS) 
indcntilart Simpiai with the Sengnr ctsn. 

ShfcGrindte, Aacitnt lu Inmtiim h Altxaadn thi Crrat, pp. 79, 

83,81,338-40. 

a Ibid., pp. 167, 169. * Ibid., p. 292. 

»Ibid., p. 282. 

*For the Ssmtusui, sometimes identifted with the Sabatcar, see ibid., 
pp. 292 n. 4. 292. 

• McCHndIc, AneuHt tmdU, pp. 29C, 396, 397. 
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The liunoito by Arrian as ‘a race of independent Indians',' 
but the Ox>'drakai, we learn from him, were attached 
more than others to freedom and autonomy, which they 
preserved intact for a very long time before Alexander’s 
invasion.* The Malloi (i.c. the Mfilavas) and the Oxy- 
drakai (the Kshudrakas) figure in a few Sanskrit works, e.g. 
'IV Yaudh- the KilUUS-vfUi^ and the Mahabhirala.* Noteworthy also is 
the ease of the Yaudheyas,* a warrior clan, known to Paijini, 
whose existence is attested as late as the time of Samudra- 
gupta, and whose coins bear symbols of the military charac¬ 
ter of the clan, 'fherc was also a race in the Punjab living 
iv under democratic institutions, viz. the Kathaioi, who form- 
ed part of the people known as the Arattas (Idnglcss), 
described by Justin as robbers and denounced as such in 
the Mttkabh&nla, and whom Candragupta Maurya used 
as weapons for wresting for himself the sovereignty of the 
Punjab.® 

IV Tlie Mah^hSrata expatiates on the policy that should be 

tV foilowxd by the monarch in regard to the Gai^s, and by the 
tliemselves for self-preservation. These Caaor appear 
to have been self-governing communities. Thus in the 
.Jaali-Parwa (107.6) the word Gana appears rather to refer 
vf iv toself-gov'erning communities than to mere corporations of 
traden or artisans, or to the ‘aristocracy in a state’, as 
Rivrn to tiie Pratap Roy translates it, though it should be noted that 
tnm. word bears other significations in other contexts. The 


<Ibid., pp. ttO, 330. 331. For ihc«c tribe* mV. A. Snuth, JJt.A.3L, 
1903. np. ^702. 

131. 350. 331. 

S McCrit^K AminH Mia, p. 330. Arrian (iUd.. pp. 135. 156, 167) 
mmiiiwii iV .Mosianoi, XatVot, aard Arabwai at indrpcndmi tribe* vritK- 
out any trftTmcr to tbrir form oT aovrmmcni. For tV c<i«e of the 
Sihni and Azalaurd, ttt V. .V Smith** Earfy Hiitaiy ^ ItaAa (3rd ed.), 
p. 93. 

tlVy fnrmrd part oT the Kaurat*a army in the Great War (F. E. 
Faiziirr, 1908. p. 329). Alio tt* V. A. .Smiib, op. di.. pp. 74 n., 

IM. 

s.ttf CunaUishatn, Cttar tf /lanmt latia, pp. 73-9; Smith, op. dt., 
p. 2fti. 

SMcOiwUr. op. dl., p. 406. Appendix,_ and hi* Aatitnt lacHa ar 
DnmM m Clatanl Likraiart, p. 38 n. Araffa is Tiom Sanskrit Aridtfraka 
(«r CunnaiRham, af .larira* htita, p. 215). 
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commentary of Nilakantha is very meagre on this chapter, 
but he seems to have taken the word Ga^ as meaning a self- 
governing community. The chapter gives some details of its 
constitution; its membcrsaredcscribedas thesame inrespect 
orjali and kuU, and its state affairs as conducted by a body of 
leaders, who arc advised to keep among themselves alone 
the matters they discuss {set w. 23,24)The commentators 
of the Vedic Saihhitis appear to be right in interpreting 
the word Cana as ‘corporation’ or ‘guild’ in a few passages.* 
Prof. Hopkins remarks* tliat the growth of commercial 
interests led ultimately tothecstablishmentofasort of trade- 
unions or guilds. They are mentioned early as of import¬ 
ance (see Manu, viii. 41), though they may belong to a late 
period in their full development. Such corporations had 
their own rules and laws subject to the king’s inspection, 
the king not being allowed (theoretically) to have establish¬ 
ed, or to establish, any laws that contradicted those already 
approved or sanctioned by usage. The heads of these bo¬ 
dies arc mentioned together with the priests as political 
factors of weight, whose views arc worth grave considera¬ 
tion. As an informal instance of it, we find a prince (Dur- 
yodhana) defeated in battle and ashamed to return home— 


' In Mau, iii 154, x«i<4iVMi*ni —di a lilt of pcnoni who be 

ihunncU by food at tacrilitn to ibo fods u>d manfj —no 

doubt denote*, a* Bohlrr. followinf MedhSiitlii, Covindariija aad NSriyana, 
tranilatn it, 'one who belcna* to a company or corponUiaa, Lc. of rooi 
wt>o live by one trade'. The lamc aciue oooun in 1. 161; ii. 

190, 195; CoafiMM, xv. IB; and often in other work*. The ArduUisin 
alto uir* the word in thU non-political tense, e.g. in kJntMpifafa 
(H. vi, p. 60). W'c need only note here the varionu other meaning* which 
the word may bear in other oontexu, c-g. ‘viltage-aiarmbly’ (Foy, Di* 
ktmiglki* Gt wi O , p. 20, n. I), ‘local oomnutlec or oonrt' (.Tolly, JUtJkt aad 
SiMr, IK 136), ‘auanblagc’ (Fleet, Caftd Imtcrifilmu, p. 291 n. 9). 

• Capa (—FrSte, Atnlka) in the *cn*c of guild appear* to have had 
Vodic proci'^l*, a* noted by Roth in the St. Potrrkmrg Pi tt iaMn In 
coonrxian viith tlie faSmraa/a-w S lm aaa , vi. 9. 25; xvii. 1. 5, 12; 

xvi. 25; TaittiH^a-SlnkUU. i. 8. 10. 2. Tbi* view has brm 
<|ue*tioi*ed bv Maodoncit and Keith, wlio agree, hovrever, that guild* 
exuied in Vedie timet; set Fick, Pit aaeiata Ghkht^, p. Itt; 
Ma^ocll and Keith, V.L, i. 140; a. 541, 342, 403, 404. Hopkin* 
(f"dSa OU and Mtm, pp. 160.205) ha* a rliaptrr co guild*, m wWh, 
among other tiling*, the antiquity of the inttitution it traced back to about 
600 ax. 

>J. d. 0.£,xui. 81. 82. 
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Olickrriilei 
in Vcdic 
IixUa. 


Tor what’, be exclaims, ‘shall I have to say to my relatives, 
to the priests, and to the htads of Uu corporations." Promi¬ 
nence is given to the gmlds{ ?) in the later books of the Mahd~ 
bkSrata. There ako we find corporations (?) of every sort un¬ 
der the name Ga^; of the members of which the king is 
particularly recommended to be careful, since enemies 
are apt to moke use of them by bribery. But dissension 
is their weak point. Through dissension and bribery they 
m.ay be conirollod by the king. On the other hand 'union is 
the safeguard of eorporations’. 

1 should remark that the word ‘corporation’, as used in 
the above extract, is not a good rendering of $re^l or Gaifa 
in its reference to self-ruled communities of military charac¬ 
ter. Dr. Fleet, after much discussion with Dr. Thomas over 
the proper rendering of Mdlava-ga^-sthiti, comes to the 
conclusion* that though Com may have many meanings 
and has to be translated in each particular ease according to 
Uic context, it is best rendered in the above expression by 
‘tribe*. Dr. Tliom.is objects on many grounds, one of which 
is that when ‘coins arc issued by the authority of a Gana 
(which is the ease with the Yaudheyas), or an era is main¬ 
tained by it (which is the ease with the Malavas), plainly 
the absence of royalty is implied’.* Tlic description of 
in the Mahibkdrala (xif. 107) cited above also points 
to a status of independence, or at least semi-independence, 
which the word ‘tribe’ does not express. In order to bring 
out this essential implication of Gana, the word ‘tribe’ 
should hav’csomc qualifpng epithet, and for this reason the 
expression ‘autonomous tribe’ (used by V. A. Smith) or 
*scir-go>-crning community’ is preferable to ‘corporation’ 
or ‘tribe’. 

It docs not appear clc.arly whether any oligarchies exis¬ 
ted in the Vcdic period. According to Zimmer,* there are 


» M8\., is. 249. 16 «« quoted by Prof, flopkint (J-A.OS. su. 82) 
•vSi. 346 I6(lkadwjji Ed.). Thetrxi 
fntrUtM Mioidinn »« Niblutotba. 

**■ I,, >012. 

4 MtMtsfhet lAn, ppu |76» 177. 
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traces in a passage in the Rg-Veda* that normally there 
was no king in some states, the members of the royal house 
holding equal rights. It is compared by him to the state of 
affairs in early Germany.' Ma<^oncIl and Keith, however, 
arc of the opinion that the passage depended upon is 
not decisive for the sense ascribed to it, ‘though of course 
the state of affairs is perfectly possible and is exemplified 
later in Buddhist* times’.* This latter view gains support 
from the case of Citraratha, who performed a special kind of 
sacrifice (dardlra), which led to the result that the Caitra- 
rathis were distinguished from other royal families by the 
fact that ‘the chief of the clan received a markedly higher 
position than in most cases, in which probably the heads 
of tlie family were rather in cUganhy than a monarch 
(with) his dependants.** 

Mcgasthcncs reeords that the vox populi was recognized How far 
as an effective and potent factor which the responsible offi- 
cers consulted in cases of failure of heirs in the royal house. >» ancient 
On such occasions, 'the Indians’, we arc told, ‘elected their 
sovereigns on the principle of merit’.* Wc learn from the 
RdmajoM that respect was shown to the opinion of the Rsmifftfa. 
people in the choice of a successor to the reigning sovereign, 
as also on the rather rare occasions of failures of heirs in 
the ruling house. 

Prof. Hopkins says that the assent of the people was 
obtained for the succession in the first place. After the king’s 
death, the priests and people met in the royal court -and 
decided which prince should be king. The chief priest 
made an address explaining the death of the king and the 
necessity for having a new king on the throne. The elder 
son (Ritma) having been banished, tlic younger must reign 
to prevent the many causes of anarchy. The older council¬ 
lors expressed their assent, saying, ‘Even when the king was 


• X. 97. 6; Athan4-V0da, I. 9: iil 4. • Tocitua, Amuls. H. 88. 

S Of. RJin Davidi, OuMbia ImJic, p. 19. 4 $ec K/. iL 216. 

s V.I. i. 262, quoting xx. 12.5. 

* Megoitbenet, Aitn$at Fragm. L. 
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alive, we stood at your orders {jdsane); proceed, then; 
give your orders/ After this the election was practically 
over, and only the ceremony remained to be performed/ 

There arc also traces of the existence of the elective 
Vcdic limrt. principle in the Vedic times. Zimmer* is of opinion that 
the Vcdic monarchy, though sometimes hereditary, as 
can be shown by the several cases in which the descent can 
be traced,’ was yet elective in the other instances, though 
it is not apparent whether the people selected from among 
the memben of the royal house or those of all the noble 
claiui. Gcldner* argues, however, that the evidence for the 
elective monarchy is not so strong, as the passages’ cited 
are regarded by him not as indicative of choice by the can¬ 
tons {VU) but of acceptance by the subjects. This is, of 
course, as Macdoncll and Keith observe, no proof that 
the monarcliy was not sometimes elective. The practice 
of selecting one member of the royal family to the exclusion 
of another less qualified as exemplified by the legend of the 
Kuru brothers Devapi and Sanianu referred to in Yiska,* 
the value of which as evidence of contemporary views is 
not seriously affected by the fact that the legend itself is of 
dubious character and validity.’ 

The power of the people was stronger in those days in 
proportion to the greater insecurity of the sovereign. TTicrc 
arc several references to the latter being expelled’ from 


I (Gonriiol. ii. G9. I if., 33. Set Hopkiiu,siil. 145, 

and beloH-. IV, Krftl Sliumim. 

• AtHaiiiektt Lfita, pp. 162 (I.; Writer, Ittiudk Studim, xvii. 88; Bloooi- 

firld. Ifymn ^Ihr p. 336. 

S rj|(. VM&ry.itva, Divndlsa, Pijavaaa, SuiUi; Ptinikuiu, Tnuadotyu, 
Ktilrillithi. Kundrtn-aoa, Up*mai(«v*x, Ac.; LanmAii, Smthit JUolUr, 
p. SM. .\ ’kiivplani of iro iccarnitiaas* (Dcttpu nukci tm ^i^ ) is mentioned in 
tlie Atfrtarto-iI W UMws, xii. tl. 3. 3. GT. v. 4.2. 8. 

4 IMwAr .SIWm iL 303. 

5 x, I2'lJ); 173: Atkanst-Vtda, L 9; iii. 4; iv. 22. In some paisaacs 
(A iiL 4.1: h*. 22.3) Ihr use of the wtxd ViSpail for a so» > T r esp» is taken oy 
itiauacr i.VtiadUtbft lAtn, pp. 164, 165) as indicative of ejection. The 
word in the TaUirlya'-SmtAiii, n. 3.1.3, stands cvideotly for ‘the chief repecsca* 
taiivr of the 43/, ix. the people or sul^t class*; sec VJ., iL 308. 

• .MnUis. S. la. ? VJ., U. 211, 269. 

• TV irclmicttl term is spamdtte. Of. AV,, iiL 3.4; Caland, AltinJutktt 
^auUrrtiail, pp. 37 IT.; Oloocniirld, //pans ff tht AV., pp. 111 ff. 
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tlieir dominions, and to their efforts to be reinstated to their xnstaMct of 
former position. The inviolabiUty of the soverei^'s authori- 
ty is recognized even in the Vedic period, he himself being expdied. 
‘exempt from punishment’ {adau4jHi) but having the power 
to inflict on others judicial punishment (dafi^-vadha)' 

The expulsion was the last resort of the people, who could, 
of course, effect it more by the aid of abnormal circum¬ 
stances than by dint of their unaided will. The sovereign’s 
immunity frompunishment should, therefore, be taken as 
the normal rule. A few instances of sovereigns deposed or 
expelled from the realms may be cited here: Dushtaftu 
Pauipsayana (the first word literally means ‘hard to fight’), 
king of the Sffljayas, was deposed by them from a principal¬ 
ity that had existed for ten generations, but was restored 
by Pa^ava Cikra Sthapati in spite of the resistance of 
Balliika Pratiplya,* the Kuru king. Dirghairavas (i.e. ‘far- 
famed’) was also banished from his kingdom,’ as also Sindhu- 
kshit, who had to remain in exile for a long time before he 
could be restored.* The case of Vena* being deposed 
and Idlled in later times may also be mentioned. 

A trace of the deference paid to the will of the people in ^ 
early times exists also perhaps in the ritual of the RSjasiija oftbepcoi)^ 
called the Ratnahavis, in which offerings were made by the 
king on successive days in the houses of persons termed riiusl diM 
Satiuns, including among others a Kskatriya, village-head- ^"‘****“- 
man, and such other individuals, who were either mere 
subjects, king’s officials, or relatives, to whom, or at least 
to some of whom, the title of Rijakartr (king-maker) was 
applied.® Though in later times the ceremony may have 
been no more than a mere formality observed during the 

I v. 4. 4. 7. CT. iii. 15, where 

ihf ‘»Uir ai the emblem ot roy»l, temporaJ powrr, iin|ilyia( puflMhmmt, 
i$ auct to be applied by the motiar^ (t^r*^**™* ^*94^)- 
■ xii. 9. 3. I if; 8. 1. 17. 

S Ptik(uM»-BtShme;tia, xv. S. 25. 

«AM.,xU. 12. 6. 5 Vu*|i».AirH», i. !3. 

• viii. 17. S;AtharM~VtAa, IH. 5. 7; S t l a /Mli O’Brihm^, 

ili. 4. I. 7.; xHi. 22. 18. Stt K. P. Jayattml’t articka in the Ai*4rm lUtitm, 

Jan. 1912, May and July 1915, and Chap. IX of thii vohime. 
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inauguration, yet in its inception in remoter periods it 
u’as probably associated with the deference shown to the 
opinion of the people, who then wielded much greater 
power in the state. Some of the Ratmns were perhaps re¬ 
presentatives of the people or certain classes of the subjects 
turned into mere ceremonial figures in subsequent times 
by the grmvth of the royal power. 

Mon-irrhy, The ordinary form of government in Vedic times, how- 
ever, was the monarchical, as might be naturally expected 
“ from the situation of the Indian Aryans surrounded by 
iwnc*. There arc clear signs that the power of the 

monarch was curbed by the existence of the assembly which 
he had to consult, and concord between them was essential 
for the prosperity of the former as also of the,people at 
large.' 

W sovereigns, as well as the 
powrr. epithets by which they arc mentioned, we find evidences of 
higher and lower positions among them. Macdonell and 
Keith remark that the states were seemingly small,* and 
there arc no clear signs of any really large kingdoms, despite 
the inendon of Mahdrdjas. This may be true, but it docs not 
negative the p>ossibility that there were royal hierarchies 
among the states of the early Vedic period. The area upon 
which the Aryans spread themselves in those times was not 
even the whole of Northern India, and necessarily we can¬ 
not expect to have an emperor tvith a territory extending 
from sea to sea. Yet among the cxisdng states one or the 
other rose to a supremacy over some others, which may have 
DiflVxrnt prompted its ruler to assume a title indicative of his superi- 
ciuiuf **i»K subordinate states. Samraj is the epithet applied 

enitiwiun- to a 'superior ruler’ in the Rg-Veda^ as also in later works, 

• Atitfia-Vrda. vi. 88. 3; v. 19. IS; I'.l. ii. 431. 

*tX Ibiokinsi. Trmsaetiam ff ikt (itumtind aadScitmts, 

XV. 32 . for titf* PtAutMa-brUim a t M . The Satap^alha.Brikma^ and li«r Ukirr 
port* uC the AUarot-BrAtmoftt, with their troditiani of AinmuMmt, 'bone- 
Mcrifir*-/. Olid llwir teculVriiutti of the glcriei oT the Bharatat, repreoent a 
utorr Mlvaocrd Mnice oTaoeUI n-latirNU and city liTc, but erm th^ hardly 
know really great Linfilonu. VJ., ii. 254 , n. 65 . 

sg(-IVd>,iii.53. 7;56. j;iv. 21.2 ;vL 27. Sjriit. 19. 32. 
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expressing a greater degree of power than that of a RSjan 
C^ng*).' AdhirSja' frequently met with in tlie early 
Sanskrit literature, signifies an ‘overlord’ among kings 
or princes.* Similarly, we have Mah&rSja,* Rajid/iirija,* 

and EJutrija* ^ ^ TT„ titfc. b. 

The.dttd/’^'iSriiAfflOMuses a senes of terms, some of which ihe AUar^ 
signify ovcrlordship, and some others distinction in thc^”**"^ 
form of government. At times, a few of these may be used 
as mere complimentary epithets, but not always. They are 
RSjya, S&rtrSjya, Bkaujyc, Svdrijya, and Vmrijya.'^ Adhipatytf 


I In tbe Satafathn-Drilunatt (v. 1. I. IS; cT. xii, 8. 3. 4; xiv. I. 3. 8) Uie 
Smr^ i» hidher iImmi • kiiw. Stt Weber, Uktr An p. 6 (in ite 

SitJcmeAtritAtf der Kini^ich Ptttusittkm A k tii f m t At Wiumnitjkn cn BtrtU, 
sxxix, I^). 

* RV., X. 128. 9,AV., vL 98. I; ix. 10. 24; Ac.; V.I., i. 19. 20. 

S Mactlonell niid Keith, xner Riving Ibe atiow meaning, expre* 
(loubt wbetber a real 'ovrr-lunfc* it meant liv the teonl. and incline to the 
view. An over-land ul the early Vetlic periocl »l*o«l«l, Itowcvcr, 
be taken with Uic limiiaiioni peculiar to the age to which be lietoniicU: 
and we cannot expect to find tbern ihr poiiticaJ candiiian]i or tine drcai extent 
of terriiutv that made the otKcrlords oT after liinet what ilicy were. It it ^ 
imprebahle that a powerful Vcdic king titight conquer otltm aiul btinC 
than under hi* eontrol. Of tlte battle* of the time, of which we hare record, 
we find Mtne in whkh a king dcfcatctl a few otberi, the two pKittn being 
lomrtime* aided by their own allic*. SudS*. lor mitance. brined by lire 
TtUut, defeated in a great battle tlic ten kindt Sirnyu, the 1 itn'ala, llic 
Drahyu, Kavatha, the POru, the Anu, Dhixla, S^ham, Uic two Vaikurtia* 
and perbam the Yaibi, who led with them at alliet the hlatryat, Pakiha*, 
Bhalilnat.Alin.'it, VitltSpiiu, Sivat, A^, £imt, and perhap* Yakdius {VJ., 
I. 320). There it, again, the fight in which the Sfiljaya kit^ Dai%'av5ia 
cwKiucred the Turv^ king ami the V(clvalt, and another in which the 
Jahiiu* and the V(civaU contended for aaveirignty (K./., ii. 319, 499). From 
theic, I think, it it not unreaiottablc to bifcr ilvit at leiut aotne of the termi 
tigairying degreei of power, or tuperiority and mferiority of rank omoi^ 
kiiidi, denote an actual counterpart creaiH by llie viciopet and defrau in 
battle* wbkh iacreated or decreiurd tlieir pOHcn and Icmtorirt. 

* Ailtr^pt-Brikmafta, vii. 34. 9; KawshtlnU-Brikiatfa, v. 5; daUfintMa- 
OrMnufu, L 6. 4. 21; ii. 5. 4. % tee. 

S RAjHUr^, 'king of kinf t* is used as a divine epithet in the TniUittfm- 
L 31.6, and at a tiih. of porainovnt aoverci^ty in later time*. 

* In the gg-PM* {vUi. 37. 3) the term it used metaphoneaJIy. In tbe 

viii. IS. the word, acrording to Weber, LUr dii KtSnig’ 
mrUtt, Am RAjasfya in the AU rn n A . d. XinigtiA PnauiirAca Atndmue dtt Wit$»- 
tn Arr/ts, 1893, p. 141, n. 2. meant *a king over a m tn in l a'. But tiie 
expreuton used by Ihe Aitargfn itself, in a subtr^uml paitage of viii. IS, I* 
'£2ari/orthrrarihuptoiheiea.* AboteedK, iu. 4. I. 

7 AUsT^tm-Brihmava, viii. 12. 4, S. Cr. SiilA^fmuhAm/ilaSMra, xvii. 16. 3. 

B PaUenidU^rthmafM, xv. 3. 35; CUitdttfa-L'paaiAad, v. 2. 6. 
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(lit., supreme power), JSnardjj/a,' SsSvafya* and Adshfiu? 
arc aUo found. The cxplanaUon of the words given ^ 
Sayapa,* the commentator, in connexion with a ceruin 
passage in the AitaTtya~Br&hntai^ay is based more or less upon 
their literal meanings, and partakes, to some extent, of the 
spiritual character aldn to that of SrldharasvJlmin s com¬ 
ment on asimilar passage in the Bhdgavata-PurS^* A subse¬ 
quent passage of the aforesaid Brdhmata* and Siyaija’s com¬ 
ments thereon give us more secular details. Indra, it is stat¬ 
ed, was iusiallcd in the cast by the divine Vasus for simajya. 

I Stt Wrtiw, htf UJm p. 31, n. 5. _ 

• viiL U. It nicaut, accoramg to 

iMfrM*. Lc, III- ^ab*crtc» of dwndctKc ua otbm*. 

J*ywral (in llic liH3, p. 538) derive, the name 

Surat (tl»^ motiern town uf Weiiern India) SvarS) (republic), 

which, lie ayi. the ™ 

I think. It A phrmetk ritcmbUnci^, the viord iMViog real A^ty with 
tl»c oiioi'oi tiamc of the phior^ of which the pretcot htirtt wtw n 
townior pi-rhup. thecapltaJ). It i* a wril-lyiown^ ll«t a twn or »capital 
vrfy uiien inkrs il» nantc idtrr the cinuitry in vrliich it it ioCAtod- 

4 '‘•'It* Saynoa’i conuuentary (Bihl. Indica), rot- *». 

p. 1811. ‘iW (rule over a co^ry); «fa»4y^-rtar- 

MfiM piismak (mrtiteous gmvriaii*aiu) j (mcmtic 

«rf rajoymoitj; trirSjycik.^'riUUtuO^ (abtenee ol dcpc™kn« on o«lK«)j 
Mfnf^-*(»«%• UmfMUtf t€iiukfymk (enjoytnent of more duunguttbtxl 
quaittir. tlian those puMCHcd by other kingi).’ [&# Weber bSrr dm 
Titrs ppu III, 112; Cold»iackcr, Suuhil-EngliiM Oieliamt^, under 'AUasiidM’. 
Tbcw term*, the comuuntary iay», trlatr to ihi. wt^, white the roltowing 


vmrid ol Pruifipoll), r^tte** (obUuiinit tlomuMOn mere), Moonnym iinimiy 
rtilr), «*..>* (indrpendence), and *!u*X*oft«* (long naidence}—tboe 
three aho lakinq pUcc in the other world. TUc C*fttha-B ri kmt ^ tp«- *• *• 
para. 8. pp. 77, 78 (BiU. Indiea)] rayi about PotjApati that he became 
riiid l>y Ki/dtiljat '«*•**•/ by tine VAjtf^, loordr by the A tr om t dha, tirit by the 
PwaiAs-Mltte and sanvri/ Iw titc AsfM-mrdU. 

sScldhanttvAiiiin’t itMwnrat on x. (18, 41 attadiei mritual ligniiKaace 
to many oT the terms ai will he apparent from th; following: idatrjliiwi*- 
iJftcikMmm/t (pusUinQ of nn u^-rrlord); if4r4£^iaA«-pocitioti oi Imirt: 

MM^w—enjoyioi'nl of tlie previou* two potiliontj afof/«poswutea of 
qualiiiit Mich a' syunj (i.e. llic power of becutning alt ftnall as an atom), 
tec.; ^««wtA;b>nA-‘’P'w*i'<n'd Pralnna; and sn foetb. 

Me furtbrr stales tliat tl»e four terras stenrffra, SAsrow, saAnf^, and ais- 
fihy* JiJUiWS tl»- ottler in vdikb the four eaidiaiil points are meniiooed in the 
Mktfta-BrMmafm, via., east, south, wvil. and- north, nod arc applied to tlw 
prestdiiiR dritiii thwnf—Indra, Yama, Vart^, and Kuherm. Indra is 
alaii meiiiiontd ns and Vatupa atSrarJ^ in th« (mt vis. 82.2). 

It Is difficult to state whctlier the lilk. used in connexson with Uic gods were 
wb^umlly applied to the sovereigns in the respective direcltons or vice 

wrs'- . . _ 1 ■ 

* llsr Aite'CTis-B'diiaaaM (IKbl. Indica) with Uyatpi s comincnls, vol. iv, 
pp. 230 If. Weber, Ckr dm Aaiac^, pp. I IS, 116, and n. 2. 
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Hcxicicr the several kings of the cast were coiviecraCEcJ after 
the divine practice iijid the people calScd them Sstmaj, Ncnij 
He was consecrated in the south by the divine Rudrls to 
i/mulyat for which the sovercignR of the Satvati iji the south 
^vOrc consecrated after the divine practice ajid received the 
title BHoja. The divine Adityas installed Him in the west to 
ensure His Sifdri^f/an Hfinec tllC sovereigns of the and 

Apgpiaiti.t. the peoples in the south and in the west, were 
similarly installed and dcnommatedAfterwaHlSj the 
consecrated Him in the north to mirdj^. Tbaitls 
why Chcsavcrcigns of Che cOointFicj Uttara Kum and UtLara 
Madra in the north, beyond the HimalayasJ. were aimilariy 
consecrated and termed VirSJ, bTcjit, the divine Siiihyiit and 
Apt^ anointed Him for rajfjia in the central region^ Ibr 
whidi the kings of tliat region, i.e. of Kuru and PaElcala 
as well as of Vala and Uiinara, were similarly anainted 
and called RiijanV 


fn later times, both Che terms and Viraj a.re found 
to be used as signifying monarcbijes of a particular grade Inrtn^thjT*^ 
determined by their incomes. The i^jrAraiiWi* gives 
following ascending order of tlie monarchs based on tlicir 


incomes calculated in silver fmrjlnu: 


Sik'Or Kjtrthai 


Sdmanta 

having 

1 

tCh 

3 

lacs. 


7J- 

4 


10 

11 



U 

pp 

20 



P3- 

21 


50 

PJi 

SsardJ 

ha- 

51 

9> 

100 

PS* 

SamrdJ 

J9 

1 


10 

Crorcs 

Virdj 

9k 

n 

>P 

50 


Sarvobhajima 

?]■ 

51 

Cranes ojr upwai 


" fcHiJiYi rfldra^j. *cini 6 craiti{)n iit ihc uppcY THri(>o(. (* ibc trihcf. 
'KyrWIy poDEKjftJ citL«i ibJKw*™ “ 

& Weber, Aimfiyt, pp, |]5, Tl( 


*- 

.metL ana tUll) 


_ r - -y p-|rr bjm-i d ^■ HI■-UVHI■.LL UJDU njaL|p 

v!*?"" ■ * .f*™'' nC Mweigjll tif Ibc m^nl rtdoiju 

m. «ll probabelity 4 »ur4 Ei^di4iHi, V.J.j IL ^<$3, 
a (livliiBiidn^t <J\ i. ta4-7. Snth (1 cliiiitk:n4l«i of iUehip 

*K[ 1 I If allD Ibund j[t (Khnr Cnle wwkl Jike tbe Vafn^lastia {JikI 



16 forms and types 

Tl,e Amm^ Thc Amarckos/ut' gives three significations of Sanraj— 
^ (1) the performer of thc RdjasSjfa, (2) tlie monarch exercis¬ 

ing his control over a Maij^ala (‘circuit*) consisting of 
twelve kings, and (3) the monarch who can have his man¬ 
dates obeyed by thc kings under his supremacy. 

Kpiiheu tat \V’c mcct with other epithets such as CakraMrttH, Para- 
^^Imekara, ParemabhaffSTaka, MahirijSdhirSja, Sarvabhauma, 
Akhdf^abbSmpa, RSjarija, Viiteraja, Caiurantda, &c.* 
Nfonicr \ViUiams explains cakravartin as ‘a ruler, thc wheels 
(caira) of whose chariot roll everywhere without obstruc¬ 
tion; emperor; sovereign of thc world; ruler of a ct^a, 
i.e. country extending from sea to sea’.* It is also explained 
another way: a discus (raira)*—thc sign of tlic god Vishnu is 
to be found among thc marks on thc hands of all CakroMr^ 
tins; and such a ruler is one whose prowess cannot be with¬ 
stood even by thc gods.* Some of thc other epithets such as 


<)iMird in thr Sat/aUr/aatmMM) wfam* » fJ/m it takl 10 have an bieome of a 
lac,«10 l»ci, and a tutJUun^, lOO lac*. 

l^*hSdbimtynjh r&i>‘aai (>’SI. 

S.^iraj>M>m drialakuialu:, 

^taUiohr. mahtrUni. 

MaliS*£uirS]>’am ucyate. 

I Tlic iUUMStfrima rrfet* to ihc nbin« (xuasitr and add* ’a* Ujc opi- 
niuu of «hm’ tUr ■nw (h > a ruler vriiow war atwnd* owt Uw card* 


from ira to ira. 

» In Duddlihl Uttralupc, raUarWrr ii lonirrtiinn u*«l in the icn»o of 
a tiaivmal inooairh. *• R. C. Childcra. Ptii nur>tw« 

S35, and Turnour’i MMatoto, 27. Alio ut DMu 
Mifjo (,\lalU>parinibbSna Stitta), tnl. M (P-Tii.), pfK 172 (L; 
Mk-adda (P.1^), pp- O** and /jtliut-t'uton (Biiil. Indica), pp. IS ff. 
SMonirr William*, .’itoiJMl’luig/ijA 


«H. II. WUkjo. yUMnt-Patfpt, i. ifc 103. Dr, Fleet add* Interim- 
lte<. p. nw, n. 4) tliat thc word Odbwortu denote* a univcml rulw 
and U nnc of thc tcchnaeal irnn* of “inraiiHMiat «<wereipnlr', th ough it 
■* not *u fnriueatlr u»rd in th*> Durritition* ** thc otben. The expretaon 
‘poranwMut snvtn^n* U u*<d by nim in tiK *<;n*<| of ’a lov'crngn 
tupfrnir in hi* own dominion. Iwit not tumaarily reigning over die wholn 
of India* (ibid.. Index, p. 3S21, finm vdiirh it iretn* that it aignilk* nothing 
more than an indtnmdmi arrmrign a* ojipoaed to one whoac contrid over 
hi* docnininn i* undiT a limitatkn. e«. a Kwhlory hhig. lienee all the title* 
fouiKl in fhjMa /veripiimi and tleccrihed at impiring poramonnt •«’«- 
rigmy may apply to any indrp<’mlcnt ruler, ranging Grom a m'crrign of tlie 
pnaitkui of Sainudragupta, wlwnr powvr and Irmlory were hnnenal, to <mc 
of a miirh lower rank, e.g. Sarvavanuan, iho Maukhari (Fleet, op. cit.. 


p. 231), W'iio i* called AtatJr /f fi Mr mJo. 
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Paramahhatldraka,^ Paramivara* Mohdrajidhirija arc found 
in close connection with one another in the inscription*, and 
arc very elastic in their application,* the other titles in the 
above list being but synonym* of these. A distinction is, how¬ 
ever, observed between the use of this set of titles and ano¬ 
ther comprising such terms a* MahitSja, B/iaffdraka, &c., 
found in connection with the names of tributary kings.* 
The supreme rulers enumerated in thtAitar^n-BrdkmaM^ 


are: 


SvrMMn Ruim 

LiNIAOa 

OoMBcaATTNO Pwaar 

JaiumrJaya 

■on of Parikthit 

Tura KSvatbeya 

SArylta 

of the race of Manu 

Cyavaoa BliStgava 

SatSnika 

of the race of Sat- 

SomaiuithnMn Vgja- 

Amb&ibthya 

rftjit 

ratnAyana 

Porvata and NSrada 

YudhAihirauihli 

oT the nee of Ugn* 
>eaa 

Parvnta and N&rada 

Vifvakarman 

of the nee of Bhu- 
vana 

Kaiyapa 

SudSf 

son of Fijavana 

Va*i*h(ha 

Xfarutta 

of the raee of Avik- 

Sathvarta, of the race 


thit 

of Ahgirat 

AAga 

of the race ofVifo- 

Udamaym, of the race 

cana 

of Atri 

Bhamta 

ton of Di4;ihanta 

DIrghaiamat, ton of 

Durmukba, king of 


Mamaift 

PaAcUa 


Bfhaduktha 

Atyaifti 

son oTJananiapa 

a detcendanC of Sat- 
yahavya, sprung 

from the race of 
Vafiththa 


Namet oT 
p«rsmo«uil 
Mvereigni in 
ihe Ailar^ra^ 


It is stated in the Aitartya^BrShmaifa that all the kings in The t^ii* 
the above list ‘subdued the earth’ by virtue of the RijasSjfa 


> i.e. ‘moM wonhipIVil one*. ■ !x. 'luprcinc lord*. 

S Sn note in connection with Coiraiuflm. 

4 St* Fleet, cm. cit. Like the nbove, we meet with other title* npplieU 
to the wive* or the loverrign*, and indientive of the nnki tb^ cnjowxl 
by virtue of Ummc tiT their hushnodi, Pa r amaiiafilriU, rarrnmenl, 
ftc. MckStlni npplie* to the wife of • a* in 

the cate of KumSradevi (Fleet, oe. rh., p. 221), but the tlmplc /W terve* 
the tame purpote at a later prrioa (ibi^, p. 2)2). 

9 viii. 21-3. where the great unction (tMASMuStU) 

it mentioned. Cf. Weber, Epiftku in Vt^behtm Rknal, p. 8; iittr dm 
RUntaja, pp, 117, 118; a^ Colebrooke, MituUmmn t EfUft, L 38-43. 

8 
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FORMS AND TYPES 

(royal sacrifice) which they had performed. The performance 
of this sacrifice cannot, however, be always taken as a mark 
of paramount sovereignty, for it wtis a ceremony for the 
inauguration of a king and *a state ceremonial to which any 
ruler might fairly think himself entitled • Dr. hlitra, 
however, states, ‘From its very nature, a ceremony like the 
Rijasiiya could not be common anywhere or at any time, 
much less during tltc Hindu i)criod when India w-as never 
held by a single monarch’, basing his sUtement upon a 
passage from the TaUtirtya~Brihma^—rdja svdrSjyakdm 
r^asdytna yajtta '—which he interprets as ‘none but a king 
who wishes to be a universal monarcli exercising supremacy 
over a large number of princes can perform the sacrifice.’* 
These differences may perhaps be reconciled by keeping in 
view that in later times the sacrifice lost its simplicity and 
changed into a complex state-function performablc by 
suzerains.’ 

The ceremonyof the conquestof the fourquarters forming 
part of the Rijasiya was for conferring upon the king a 
prospective blessing, anddidnot imply, at least in the earlier 
y.. periods, a condition precedent to the ceremonial.* The 
^ Vi^aptya, a Soma sacrifice, which at one time was of lesser 
importance than the Rdjasdya, followed in the case of a king 
by the latter sacrifice, and in the case of a Brihmaija by the 
Rfltaspatifara (i.e. festival for his appointment as a royal 
ftffoAi/a).* 


• Xtt Easriiair, S. B. E., xlw, p, xv. 

• R. I.. Miira, “• 2, Sj <f. Iloplint, jf. A, 0. 

14S, M6. The ixiuaip; don dm, •aUr ai I kt, occur »«» the, text of ibo 
Tmttrirthfltiixmfa, Unt In SSvapa’i commcDiary on the Teillwrw-ieiMirf, 
i. 6. L Dr. Mtlra ibot the ritunli <il the 

tramntetul Oifvr kindt of ballum: Im, called for kioci; 

2i»cl. JWniMnWe for nipcrior kiiw»; and S«l, .IfshMuMa for emperon 
ii. -Ml. *2). The AiUrn^Br Mm t ^ , however, druili only 
ramritfrt’ir*- and MMMsMm, tvhirh, I think, operate tn tniiion. See 
Ailmn 4 -lMhita 9 a. vlU. VII, 1V23, on this pnint. 
s Cf. V. S. Dalai. WuUp' /adi*. t. 131, IM. . , , . 

• Therr b a lacri&oe naiaed ccirhrated for the atumment of 

•upmucy. It roonprrh^Hl* »oiiie of xhe rituaU tbe i>ui lasts 

orfyahoutaday. rT«iirirf»o-/hiW<aoiw. «. 7. V] , 

s K. /.. W. 23«. i\l»o Sm Ending, S. B. E. xll, pp- wiv, xxv. ^ eh. tx, 
pp. 335 ff. 
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But the ^atapatha-BrShma^a' exalts the Vdjap^ over 
the Rdjasi^, maintaining that the latter confers on the 
sacriftcer mere royal dignity, while the former confers over* > 
lordship. 

The performance of the Ahamtdka (or horse-sacrifice) The i Uw- 
involved ‘an assertion x>f power and a display of political 
authority such as only a monarch of undisputed supremacy 
could have ventured upon without humiliation'.* In its 
earliest phase, however, it was very simple. The horse was 
let loose after some preliminary rite to wander for some 
time, and, on return, was anointed and slaughtered.* Its 
complex formalities in its fully developed form were later 
accretions. 

Prof. Eggeling remarks that as a rule the closely watched 
animal would not probably range very far from the place 
where saerifice would be performed, and.though the 
officers in charge were not allowed at any time to force it to 
retrace its steps, they could have had little difficulty in 
keeping it within a certain range of grazing. Not to take 
up the challenge implied in the progress of the horse was 
regarded as a mark of cowardice. In any case, a strong 
ruler who had already made his power felt amongst his 
neighbours would run little risk of having his horse kidnap¬ 
ped, even if it had strayed beyond his dominions, while 
a weak prince might find it very' difficult to keep it secure 
even within his own territory.* 

The list of performers of the horse-sacrifice given by the 
Salapatha-Brdhma^* conuins the following names: 


• V. I. I. I if; 2. I. 19; ct xv, 

I. I. t-2. W'Hirr, Oitr ih* Vijupya, interpmr ihe tiiuatioa di&mUy 
Iroai E(c>'ling: P./.,U.256,and £.,xli,p.xxiv. 

* Eiocrling, S. B. E., xliv, p. xv. Of, TMlirtra~Brikm«^, in. 8. 9. 4, 

lund xx. I. I.t *a king rating Ihe whole lend (jiAtm. 

M«um) may perrorm the MamiMt; alio one not rating the whote 
land.' 

S .Sir* EegetmCi op. ctt., and V'. S. DaUl, Huitiy ImEa, pp. 132, 133* 
For fletmitt, m> C%ap. IX. 

4 Ibid., pp. xxiaii, xxix, xxx. 

>7^ s SaupaBtm-BtHuma, xiu.. 3. 4. I.I9. 
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1. Janamcjaya Pirikshita, having as his priest Indrota 
Daivipa Saunaka; 

2. Bhimascna ^ 

3. Ugrascna > the Parikshitas; 

4. Srutasena J 

5. Para A^nilra, the Kauialya king; 

6. Purukutsa, the AikshvSka king; 

7. Mamtta Avikshita, the Ayogava king; 

8. Kraivya, the king of the PaAc&Ias; 

9. Dhvasan Daiuvana, the king of the Matsyas; 

10. Bharata Dauhshanti; 

11. I^habha Ykjfiatura; 

12. SStrasIha, the king of the Paiic&las; 

13. Sst&nika SatrSjita.' 

Ktmet of inext pfocccd to enumerate from the Purai^as and other 
Sanskrit w'orks a few names associated either with extensive 
conquests or with the performance ofsacrificcs indicadve of 
supreme political position. 

\Yc find Pj-thu in the Agni-Purofa* as also in the DhSga- 
vata,* Brahma* Brahman^a,* and Siva-^ Sagara in the VSjnt,'' 
Vishnu* Bhdgavata* Brahma,^* and Pa4ma\'* Marutta in the 
MiTkaif4^'' And PaJma;'* Bharata, son of Dushmanta, 
in the Vdju,'* Vishfu,'* Brahma, and Agni;'^ Dushmanta, 

I Thie Ilct in the dMUHtm (xvl. 9.) ha* Jaiwnvjaya, 

UipwcaA, DhimMcna, Sruiatnui, YSjftatura, Vaidcha ADi&ra, and 

MarutU Avikahita. 


Th^ Ult of 
namrs cf 
A/tumfAt 
MCTi5r(T* in 
tlie 

lis~grikm*9t 


■ VSIaUiil>-Sdimunavn VyltavSliniU-mwkht'nkilii, 

Fythur Dillpo Dhanuo DushnuuiU.^ Salnijid Vall. 

Mali*]) Kaiuiittbai r&nraS YuvanSfv'o Ja^-adraib; 

MSadttSlS Mucukundai ca piSnIu U-aft ca ihiruravSn. 

oeaia. 30, SI. 

Thrae two coupicu enniain Uv (blhiHinf namrt; Prihu, Diirpa. Rliarau. 
Duthmanu, &iUujii.VaH, Malta, Kaluiutlia,AiKnaf.Yu\'aiiaiia,Japidnitba, 
bll^dblir. Muruliunda, and INiritrava*. Thrar’ namr* Ibita parlaltne aiaafw 
r<«*iedaltbecocnnalioadrarTibedintlvF.t|Ki.Aaa!M.The namnarc evidently 
iboM of rmOMiicd empervra invoked lo ble»» the kln( wbo la being ioaucura* 
ted. 

Shr. 21. 9, 10. 4 11.24. » bdx. S. 

* nSama rakkifd, xxn*. £5, 66. r bcxaviii. 144 

* AkbilalihtiRiaod«l*'Potir ativiryap^kraino’ iiirkayij^ftakTd arStipaktba* 
kihayakartS tavodare rahmmrtl tiibthati. t ukpt Waiittw. iv. 9. 

* ht. 8. 4. 1“ viii. 32. JVtJtU-Udpdn, iv, 116- '* xxxiL 4 

>S loc. cil. uxdx. 139. *3 hr. 19.2. 57. >3ccxix.S0. 
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in the Agni‘,* MSndhStf in the Bkdgavata* Agni^^ and 
Brahmat* with his father Yuvanaiva in the Agtu'^ 
Mucukunda, son of MSndh&tf in the Agn^ and Bhdgavala;'’ 
Yayfiti in the Brahma,* Liaga,* and Padma;"^ PurQravas 
in the Matsya," Agni," Mdrka^tya,'* and Brahma','* 
Hariscandra in the Brahma'* and Am,'* while his great- 
grandson Vijaya in the former Purdpt','’’ K^tavirya in 
the Vdjnt,'* SkaaAa,'* Mdrkan4tya,** Lidga,*' and Brahma'^ 
Citraralha in the Aao,** Candra in the Vishna^ Vasu- 
manas in the Kurma^ Manu in the Padma,** Bhlma (a 
grandson of PurQravas) and Samika, a Bhoja sovereign 
(son ofSyfima}, in the Brahma,** and Uianas in the VdyiP* 
and £irfga;** Malla, Kakutstha, Anenas, Jayadratha, and 
others have already been referred to in the quotation from 
the Agni'Purdtjia in connection with Pythu. The Mat^- 
Purd^a^ mentions some asuras such as Hiranyakaiipu, Vali, 
&c., as overlords, while the Drei^Purd^a*' describes the 
daitja named Ghora as an Ekarat. 3aiavindu, son of Citra- 
ratha, became siCakraeartin according to the Linga-Purd^a*'. 
Yudhishthira figures in the Skanda-Purdna** as the perfor¬ 
mer of a Bdjasuya and five AJoanudha sacrifices, and as the 
conqueror of a good many independent princes, while 
Dilipa is mentioned in the Agni~** and Padma-Purd^as^ as 
abo in the Mahdbhdrata,* which enumerates a good many 
great kings of yore: 


' Ibid. * tx. 6.34. Sco^ 5|. 4 yU. g^, 

8loc.cii. <loc. dt. 

rx. 31. 31. 1 m couplet. iUkat S2 •»! 58 call lum Svtr^ and tint- 
Minaia. 

•xii. 18. * Firnt-Ut^^, Ixvi. 68. •• PilUt-Ut^^, hr. 116* 

•jxxhr. 10, II. ■■cciux.31. 'ScxLlS. Mx-S, 10. OvitLis* 
■* l>Atnma-uUkUU, Ixi, 21 (identical with the preceding reTcrenoe}. 

viii. 27. i^xeiv, 9. xx. 12. *"xviii. 9. 

*' FSrrt-Uaitdtt Ixriii. 9. •*xiU, 160, 166,175. 

■S Ditrmt' tt tkk i U, C’UtrMift, xxn‘. 35. >4 iv. 6. 6. 

<Sxx.3l. Iv. 116. 

•T X. IS; xhr. 33. »• xcv. iS. •* /Vnt-Mtfdt, Ixvli, 26. 

>*xlviL 55>7. See also Stmidt-Futift, FrMitt-JUtt^t, xx. I, 2. 

S* 11, 39 IT. b^ii. 23. 

SS jVittrtMtpda, cxl. 3, 4; xxL 51. 

Ttccxix. 50. Iv. 114. . S* xii. 29. 
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Nan»r» of 

panunouni 

sovcrnxMia 

xheMaJU- 

UStM. 


1. Marutta, son of Avikshit. 

2. Suhotra, son of Adthi. 

3. Brhadratha, the king of the AAgas. 

4. Sivi, son of Uilnara, who brought the whole earth 
under subjection. 

5. Bharata, son of Dushmanta. 

6. Rima, son of Daiaratha. 

7. Bhagiratha, son of Sagara. 

8. Diltpa. 

9. MSndh&tf, son of VuvaniUva, who subdued the 
wliolc earth extending from the place of sunrise to that of 
sunset 

10. YaySti, son of Nahusha. 

11. Ambarisha, son of N&bhiiga, under whom there 
were hundreds of tributary kings. 

12. Saiabindu, son of Citraratba. 

13. Gaya, son of Amurtarayas. 

14. Rantideva, son of Saipkriti. 


15. Sagara of the Iksbviku dynasty, during whose reign 
‘there was but his umbrella opened on the whole earth’. 

16. Pfthu, son of Vepa. 


Ktmnct Ktttttillja' mentions a few emperors who though 

panmouat Universal lords (rd/uren/e) lost their high positions through 
one or other of the vices. The list contains the following 
ttja, names: Dindakya, Bhoja, Janamtjaya, Alia, R&vapa, 
Dambhodbhava, Vitipi, Vaideha KariUa, TalajaAgha, 
Ajavindu Sauvira, Duryodhana, Haihaya Arjuxu. Vfshpi- 
Sahgha (the autonomous community of the Vfshpis) is also 
mentioned. Jumadagnya, Ambarisha, and NUbhaga long 
‘ruled the earth’ through righteousness. 

Of these, the first six and the last two as well as the Vrshpi* 
Sadgha arc found in the Kamandaklja* and Sukranlti.* 
According to Kanakasabhai, India has seen not 

• Kmta^, I. vi, p. 11. AIm Set IX. i, p. SSS, for the extent of 
CabanuH-KtItrtnt. 

• 54 . 56 , 57 , 58 . 

S it iiAi tlw tame vent* at the ATAMadai^. At in tint connection 
P^. R. K. MuItMi, Fwadmeatal Umfy ^ Im^a \fitm Hie^ Sturm), 
which utiliaet the liitt of e mp et ow froni iti tp^ial point siew. 
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merely pure democracies or pure monarchies, but alsoE^picof 
constitutions in which there were hereditary monarchs 
between whom and the subjects there were distinct orgam 
to restrict the powers of the former and act as buffers. In people 
this arrangement there was an organized institution of the ^^ *^**” 
state to voice forth the people’s views. We find examples of 
such an organization in each of the three kingdoms of Cera, 

Cola, and of the extreme south about eighteen 

centuries ago. There the hereditary monarch, along with 
the 'Five Great Assemblies’* consisting of the represent 
tati\es of the people, priests, physicians, astrologers, and 
ministers respectively, wielded the sovereign-power, and 
not the monarch alone. The first council safeguarded the 
rights and privileges of the people, the second directed all 
religious ceremonies, and the third all matters affecting the 
health of the king and the public. The fourth,like the Roman 
augurs, fixed auspicious times for public ceremonies and 
predicted important events, while the fifth attended to the 
administration ofjustice and the collection and expenditure 
of revenue.* This system of government, there is reason to 
believe, as Kanakasabhai says, was not peculiar to the 
South, but had its original in the Magadhan Empire of 
the North, from which the founders of the three kingdoms 
had formerly migrated. 


'V. KjuwkJUsMia), TV Taimtts JSOO Ytatt Aft, pp. 100, 110, quotkw 
Hi. 126; v. 157; Had xxvi. 38; aad AfopiacMabi, L 17. 
_*Each council hada icparatc ptaw in ibenclropoiat for the iramacUoa 
ofilt businen and for holdi^ iu tnceUogs (KaaakaiaUiai, opb cit., p. 110). 


Term to 
denote tbe 
covacU in 
Sanskrit 
IH«rat«re. 


Tlterr exact 
mraai^in 
vediclitW*- 

liu«. 


CHAPTER II 
THE STATE-COUNCIL 

The Coimdl, as a part of the administrative machinery, 
had its origin in very early times. The terms indicative 
of the existence of the institution are abundant in early 
Sanskrit literature. Among them may be mentioned 
Sabhd, Samiti, Samgaii, Vidatha, ParishaJ, as also the com¬ 
pounds like sabkapeti, sabkapdla, sabhScara, sabkisad, &c. 
The references to the existence of this institution among 
the gods also points to its use by men.' 

In Vedic literature, Sabha stands for an assembly of the 
Vcdic Indians as well as for the hall where the assembly 
met.* The Samiti also signifies an assembly, which accord¬ 
ing to Hillcbrandt is much the same as the Sahkd* svith this 
distinction, that the latter points primarily to the place of 
assembly. Samgati seems to have the same sense as the 
Samiti.* Vidatka is a word of obscure sense, which accord¬ 
ing to Roth primarily means ‘order’,* then the ‘body’ 
that issues the order, and next the ‘assembly’ for secular* 
or religious ends’ or for war." Parishad has among other 

< X. 11.3. mcniion* dmi 7aaBmfirir.{.>ira>«k«^0rAMaai. 

iL ll.l3, 14 lv|tT« tn the SMd of the (pmtf. 

■ fe-IVd*. vL 2n. C; wv I*. /. w. 42C, 427. 

s IliHrlwanlt. fiditelkf ii. I2.'l..5. 

4 9ft nh, X. 141. 4. L 31. C; 117. 25. etc. 

• Mana-Viit. ii. I, 4: 27, 12. 17. &C. WidliMV rr^itt the vrord as 

'oMBciJ' in the i. tS. 4. 

r 9f-Vt<te, t. 60. I; ii. 4. 8, Sic. 

• gt-l'Ms. L 166, 2; 167. 6, &c. I.udvri 9 takes the vrord I'MrfJhs to 

tnran (iriioariK- an aasrmUy, specialh-, of the (rich patrons) 

a»d (jrr LudMi<'s Translniinn of the RffnU, iii. 239 and ff.). 

GeMnrr (e.g. in tV^Ar.SMinr.i.47) and Bloouiiield (7.ri.0.3:, xix, 12 IT.) 
do not tt^ipcrt Roth and Ludvrig. 
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senses that of the ‘council of ministers of a prince’* in 
later Vcdic literature. 

The compound sabhd-pdla* denotes the keeper of an 
assembly hall, and sabhd-pali^ the lord of the assembly. 

The tttbha-cara* and sabhd-satP had perhaps more to do 
with the assembly in its legal capacity, though their 
connection with it as a general deliberative body cannot 
be altogether denied. 

As to the composition of the Snmiti, Ludwig holds CompaBUon 
that it included all the people, primarily the viut^ or sub- and SMi. 
jectt, but also the Brdhma^as and Maghavans (rich patrons) 
if thc>' desired, though the Sabha wa.s their special assem- 
bly.® This view docs not seem to be correct, nor is that 
of Zimmer,’ who takes SabhS to be a ullage assembly 
presided over by the Griraaol (the village headman). 
Hillcbrandt seems to be right in holding that the Sakhd 
and the Samili cannot be distinguished and that they were 
both attended by the king.® The Sabha docs not seem to 
have counted among its members any ladies.® The 
reference to \vcll-born (su-jdia) men in session in the 
assembly does not, according to Hillcbrandt, imply one 
class of Aryan members as opposed to another, but 
the Aryan members is opposed to Dasas or Sudras.'* 


1 Of. Jolly, Rtth vnt Stu, pp. 136, 187; Foy, ZWr Kimigtitit CtmtU pp. 


narrow.Theworci MaihU abo for roral court in 240 ^ 

I. 7, and v. 238, I. 6, rendemi by 'awmbh’* In CovrclU irnmlaiwiu 
Ako j«r Hillobrandt, Infiidb Afyth$UgSt, iL 124. 

• TaHlirtjNhBrMmt^ (KL 7.4. 6). _ , . 

S (In the SalatUrtya in) yfjumoiSaUiUd, mi. 24; Tttav{y»-SaiiMli, 
k. y 3. 2; KUMMSiMti, mil. 13. &c. 

4 XXX. b; Taiuitt^-Brilimata, III. 4. 2. I, vnth 

SA)iipa'i note. Of. Weber, Iw/itcht Stntfn, I, 77, a. 1. 

S.-Ukcrra-Ird*, iiL 29.1; viL 12. 2; &c. 

®TranUation of the ftt-Vida, iii. 2584>. 

T Atii»tiseitn pp. 172 e, Kiq. ; See I'./., i. 427. 

* I'tdistht 12S-5; tw a eritidMuof Utoomrictd’f (J.d.O.S., 

x». 13) view ilukt Satkd rtSen to the 'aociciy roont* in a dwelUnfJwuie, 
tee V,L, 11. 427. 

0 Afoir^w SaMati Iv. 7.4, ‘nirtndriyi Mrf, pumSn indnyavtitu, tawnSt 
pumSibtah tabhaih ylnti na alriyat;.* (Woman i» weak, man ia Mroag; 
uence mm go to the attctnbly, not vramm.) 

\-ii. I. 4. 
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Tbrir The assembly or a chosen body of iu members performed 

judicial works. We gather this indirectly from the fact of 
the sabki-cara being dedicated to Justice (Dharma) at 
the Puriishamedha (human sacrifice) in the Tajur-Veda,' 
from the use of the term SabhS to denote a law-court, and 
also from the wotd’ sob/id^scd, which denotes a member of 
the assembly which met for justice as well as for general 
discussion on public matters. The assembly-hall was also 
used for other purposes, such as dicing,* social intercourse, 
and general conversation about material interests, such as 
cow', &c.* 

According to Macdoncll and Keith, *it is reasonable 
to assume that the business of the council was general 
deliberation on policy of all kinds, legislation so far as 
the Vedic Indian cared to legislate, and judicial work.’* 
There is, owing to the nature of the texts, little or no evi¬ 
dence directly bearing on the programme of business in 
Vedic times, for which we have to fall back upon indirect 
evidence from which the above inference has been drawn. 
Zimmer holds that it wes a function of the assembly to 
elect the king.^ Geldner® opposed him on the ground that 
the passages cited do not expressly indicate selection by the 
people (vUah) but acceptance by them. This point will be 
adverted to hereafter. 

•nirirfunc- Coming to the epic period’ as reflected in the Rdmqyajfa 
1 ^* Mahdbhdrata, we find Sabkd to be an assembly of 

any sort. It may be the law-court, the royal court, or the 
convivial assembly, as also a political assembly. 

The Sttbhd as a judicial assembly appears, for instance, in 


• XXX. 6. 

• The ato-nUtlv-hiill wu usexi for ditiiic vthm the irttkNi for publicbuxians 
un* ov-er. Cf. ^1 nb. x. 34.6; .IfWiu-l'ofa, v. 31.6; jtii. 3.46. 

s ^ I'rde, vl. 28.6; v-iii. 4.9; Alhtmh IVdh, vU. 12.2, addr«««e« the aumbly 
X* ‘nahUilIl', i.r. rarrriment. HU., vti. 12.3. wfm to Krious tpecch in the 
S»iU. F«r tericM* public bunneu leavened with anauiement, c£. Tacilin, 
Ctrtmua, 22 . 

4 r. li. 431. S AiUitdbtin Ltita, p. 175. 

4 IMu^ Sbtidfa, U. 203. 

r In iradnit the luMory ot ‘eouncir in the epic period, I have mainly 
folloHcd Frof. Hopluns' article in thf J-A.OS-, tiiii. 148.62, 
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this passage of the MahdbhdntUt —'na si sabhS yatra na sajiti 
vrddhi, na tc vfddhfi ye na vadanti dharman/’’ i.e. ‘that 
it no assembly where there are no ciders; those arc not 
elders who do not declare the law*. As a term for a consivial 
assembly, it is found, to take a single example, in the title of 
the second book of the Mahdbkirala* and as such it is 
akin to semsad. The compound word sabki-sed, ‘sitter at 
an assembly’, means in the epic a courtier of the king’s 
court,* and the sabhSstdra signifies only one who is at 
the royal court or a lower officer in the position of dice- 
master. Yudhishlhira, during the period of his stay at 
X’irala’s court, becomes a sabh&itSra and is very ignomi- 
niously treated. In the the sabha-Mds arc mere 

courtiers,* the important slate duties resting on the king 
and his ministers, who take part in the king’s council. 

The term SabhS, therefore, in these compounds refers to 
the royal court. 

The relations that obtained between the king and the rda- 
council arc an interesting study. Different kings differently 
regard their council. Sometimes the Kshatriya element 
predominant, the majority of the council being recruited 
from the royal relations. Bhishma, Vidura, and Ehona arc 
sages and ministers, but the two first are relatives of the 
king and the last a fighting Brahmai^a. Kanika and Jab&li 
arc also seldom consulted, and the former is not necessarily 
a Brdhma^a. Yudhishffiira has as little to do with ministe¬ 
rial or Brihmanic advice as his uncle DhrtarAshp-a. NVhen 
resolved to stake his kingdom at the gambling, he docs not 
seek advice from anybody. Dhaumya is never sought 
for advice in political matters, though he is the chief 
priest, and never fills an officer’s place of any sort until 
he is left in charge of the capiul with Yuyutsu in the 
fifteenth book (Airama»SsiJui-/tartan) of the Mahabharata. 
Duryodhana shows also similar waywardness, and consults 

> .\m., V. S5. 58. 

■ or. X. 34. 6, defCribing a tlmilar gambiiiig scene. 

8 li. 76. 3. ♦ U. 4. 24. (Corresio's cdiikm) -is. 5. 24. (DomiMy ed.) 
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his advisers when it suits his whim or interests. He calls 
the priests to advise as to the best means of raising a re¬ 
quired sum of money, but not otherwise. Resolving on 
war, kings and allies both of Kurus and Pa^<^us deliberate 
among themselves without consulting the priests, though 
they are present at the meeting. Duryodhana attends the 
meeting against his will, and though the advice of the 
council is to avoid war, he remains as determined as 
ever, the decision of the council producing no effect upon 
his mind.' 

The didactic parts of the Maltdbhdrata, which arc by sever¬ 
al authorities looked upon as later than the main portion of 
the epic as contained in the preceding chapters, inculcate 
the necessity of mutual support between the temporal power 
of the Kshatriyas and the spiritual power of the Brahmai^ for 
the welfare of the state.* The king's power is derived from 
wisdom, of which the is the repository. Henceforth, 

the monarch's dependence upon the advice of the Brahma^ 
ifos becomes higher and higher.* The didactic portion of 
the Ma/idbhdrata tries to make the tutor and the family priest 
(who arc often identical) the controllers of the king’s mind.* 

xiii. ISO, Kferrinc to ATM., v. i.. 148.^. 

*Cf. Mamt, ix. nrotper not wilbmit Anttimiiuu, 

pratprr not without Kikatr^^’, Bri k mafa t Mwl beins 

ctutrly uniinl, prosper in this world and in the nncl.* 

3 Prof. Hopkins is of thr amnion ihsii the drihnitioa of the king coouncnccs 
final this linr os his rrwara fiir exalting the prirM. 'Par the print did not 
senipte to My the king so loaf ns lie coohl htmsrif nuunuiniJir cbim 
uf lic^ *‘lbr god of tlie Rods”— SlBk, xiiL 152. 1C; ve* J.A.OS., xiii. 152, 
153. The Buin conteniioa nf this jmrtloa of the luticlc may be right, Inu 
injiriticr hxi brm done to the ualurtunate priest by the misinirrpcrtatioa 
.4 tins pa>«>g<‘: he interprets i. 140. 54, 

Gurur apy araliptassu kiLr>’akatrani ni&natnh, 
Utp«iluprxti)iannxsya nvSyiuft biiss'ati tSsnnnin. 

Into 'The nrtirr gKsn rs-rn by a sinful priest Is goad' (Jf.,l.0-V., xiii. 153). 
The iraJ ineaiuDg is jiui the upiMsiie, via. 'e\xn a pn'ceplor, if he be rain, 
igixjrani s/ wiiat dioiild be dune and svlial K-ll undone, and vicious in lib 
Mass, shnuM be clsastiund.* 

4 The Auukim did not as a rule tit In the cguncll nronerlysixalled. Ixit 
perhaps tried lu conirul the king's nund nnd indrecliyine decisions of the 
counal by hit advice to the king. 'The prnna usually mentioned it the Ptmiita 
(lamilr urirM), svho may or may not lusr ben his tutor (gara) but svho it 
tt-afitia his |a»a nr SToerable adviser, svhen an appointed or inbrrited minuter.' 

xid. 155 a.) Prof. Ho|)kint sevras to use the word gara in its general 
sense in the second case. vit. any respected person, and not in its technical 
meoiung (dirr cK. 'The Royal Pricu'}. 
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The Jtirvgis srtjobicd to abide by thejudgcmcruofthe fannily 
pricRtj who is as much conversant with the principles ofpft-. 
lity asiviLh the sacred literature, and whose posi¬ 

tion as such might have brought him much worldly powerL 
Everything: of course could go on smoothly if Briihmajjas 
would always hcas self-conCroUcdand as indiderentto power 
as they arc enjoined to be. But in the world of reality there 
arc deviations from the idcah giving riac to ntMirradons 
like the one depleted in this episode: ^Thcre was once a 
king of the MagadhaSj. in the city of Riyag^ha, who was 
wholly dependent on his ministers. A minister of Ha called 
MahilJtarnin became the sole lord of the realm ((jtifAara). 
Inhutod by his power, this mart tried to usurp the throne, 
but failed solely because of Fate." Llbewisc, on tltc other 
hand^ wC should not suppose that the Stings were in all 
cases equally docile in their attitude towards the ^iT^/rrmi^i. 

Tlieir military impatience did sometimes crop up, as 
evidenced in passages Uku this: *the place for priests is 
in the hall of debatOj good arc they as inspectors; they can 
oversee elephants^ horses and war-cars; they arc learned 
in detecting the faults of food—bitt He not the (pricitly) 
teachers be asked for advice when cmcrgcndca arise.” 

Evidences of pcricct secrecy in council first appear in the SrfiwT 
epics.* As a corollary to this, follow the ncstrictLoris on the ■ 

I AtJJi.. i. 204. t6fr, | I6D. 

'IbUL, iv.47. 25 IT. ta tbii ecnaCCtiiKi, eha|>ief »ii jo 
7>jtrjj part t, rhe early (nntcfri betwsen Im; firttluima^ and 
ihouM be cofinJtcd. [t hfartu'i liu ef 'cefTbClory^ vii., 

Vctjtj. Nn.!LhJlil4, Stvlai tbc iQsi ^ FiinvanD., SumiiUin, and. Ncini Atarnir, 

vii1. 4iy Muir nbu cil-Ci fLiriimviLl, ^ 

IThC' a>iir[jtitvtai .of Phif. FJcipJdini on tlHi gnonvLb dt [^ilkal vf 

Uk ^AnKSiLT LJ. A. 0. i, xlil. J62) ajfpcM e 4;» me la ^ intbw 

sLdei] im<l on uuuFIicicnC UiLBl TtwitsH ihr ZJVaAntejvf apptar (o 

be rcipwiHblr for I he chiin}{e*r [be KHiffl er^lUKiil intn n Kcmt cwinljiVK', 
ibetr intlueqcc ihmdd nDt be tetra ax [he mlv EuCier' Iri (he iield. 

The iLnlC of []ie WiHiUy, dSuidr^, ill 3x flCreft woj, iiUon number of prinei. 
jMlitKi, mode il expcdlcnL for the matuirch En lu.i^ feereeVr Of ceiErte] 

Ihix eeiilJ hix'e bwn teeurrd. by heejiiilf scoeL only (hosE nuaiicri 
for ubLch irorcey vms eiienliii], Ibur |ienni[[in(E of Vlhec 

datMr (e ddibeince ert llnMe [(^^^[luit mitten cf Kale reipirdirxK wbieh 
puhlieity vmji not dcLnmeDtEil. Hut (he emuie ef evekitlep leob n diirerfftt 
iHieeiiml, briasciiie neliti«|l within the kiwwledsc only of a atlK* 

Ceiv in the eonSdenec of the mimateh. 

S IWf. Hopkip* tsyi, "Abwlaw l*«ecy in equnnl Ji a ^aif^ofJke 
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number of councillors, the selection of a secret place for 
council, the avoidance of undesirable persons and things in 
and near council, and the check on councillors for divul- 


gence of secrets. 

Besides the MahSbhSrata, there are descriptions of the 
council in the Arthaiastra, Smrtu, and Pur&nas, as aUo in 
several other Sanskrit works which agree with one another 


The number 

ClT COUtKtl* 
l•>n u (ktcT> 

niinrt) 
numly l»jr 
ruauUiTM 
liim fJi 
crrr>‘ .inti 
tUtfMlrh tf 
huiia'V; 
the iHimbrr 
uii'Kitine lu 
K:ni|ilr.i 
Jilnl >4li>T 
vrriim. 


in main particulars. 

Among the considerations that determine the number of 
councillors, the maintenance of secrecy and speedy dispatch 
of businc'ss arc the most important. KaulUya quotes the 
views of several pohtrctans on this point. The extreme 
view is held by Bharadvija, who reduces the number of the 
council to the king alone, the reason being that councillors 
have their own councillors who in their turn have others for 
their consultation.' Viialaksha opposes the view on the 
ground that deliberation by oneself can never be fruitful. 
Persons of mature wisdom should be on the council; no 


opinion should be slighted. The wise make use of the sensi¬ 
ble utterances of even a boy. PariUara regards this as not 
conduciw to secrecy. Kaufilya docs not quote Puraiara’s 
opinion on the number of councillors, but gives us his owm 
view, which recommends consultation with three or four 
councillors (maninMAy but not more as the general rule. 

bui u a rule it tlroanty u>Xp(t. Tbe ki^ ttiotikl go to tiK houtcaop or 
a lUll-Uip whm hr cimnillt \«ith liU niinttcrn..... botne Comis of the rule 
tperiTy •‘a trtm tltamhcr” a* the placr for cuuncit'. (J-.I.O-V. xUi. ISla.) 

.\ few |M5aapx in ilircpici Unrinv o« *<wcy arcii. S.SO (■•RSml.. 
it. IW. IH): V. J0. IS, lb, 20; xiL tIU. 24, 49 IT. *rhc ttaicaicnit in the naJtfuu 
rr,{.mlio< pber of rotniol, tee., alao bear on $rcrvcy of txwnril, but they 
ate tjuouxl t'UnrlMTC in connection with the uforvtaid point, 'i'lwre it a 
(uttavr in ibr (ipn-iL 5'f which at a nncral iaiunction 

UifMihl lie plan'd here—AltnS ripuhityat) tnihrakihyo liolkirmantrat-nuria- 
itiSt. CT. .Uoia, \ii. l-tS.; i. 34-1; xi. 5J, 

See.: :inil A'sAj'/^iya, Ixxxiv. 107, 108; tec also /fosAmoAfo, xvU. SO. 

■ .'IrddiaiOa, I. x\', p. 27. 

*'1V rcaMMtt for which he tccommcmit three or four minittert arc that 
cnntuhation with a tinffle councillor leads to no definite coochuioii on 
dilGculi Mtildemt. Moreover, the oounctllor may net waywardly. In 
cuotultaiiQn with two rouncillon, the kii^ may be overpowered by their 
rombiaaiiiin or ruined by their cAmity. With three or four councillori, he 
dort nut men with aeriout harm, hut arrivet at tatitfactoiy retulct if the 
number of couacilluts be Inr^, onncluMout are arrived at with dilBculty 
and trerecy it liard to nuiniain. Stt ibid., p. 28. 
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He docs, not prohibit alLogcthcir cojisuhfttLOn with a single 
or two cOunCitJors^ or even deliberation without their aid in 
•exccptiojtal cases depending upoii the timCj pJacc, and 
nature of the business an hand. 

• As to the Jiiimber of ctnmciilorsj we find the same ijuj une- 'rite number 
tiojt in the /hrmpdJ as in, the'didaetk i?orttons of the J2 Jjt? J- 
jwm' and MahS^ftardta,* The Mntgw-jPirrjfiia* adviscs the 
king never to makedeeisiop alone nor to consult maityin 
regard to a matter of state. The same it the injunction 
the Agni-PUr^^ which ts followed up by the ktcr 
and irti^ddltarma^ — Pitrditas. 

The directions as tq the places suitable for holding tlic PJace of 
council evidently contemplate tv.^o states of things, vii. 

^vhen. the monarch is in Jiis palace as ordinarily^ and when, 
he is clscwJierC at other (imes^ as^ for instance, during war. 

In the Mahabitarata, a atcrcE place Itl the royal palace 
{Pt^SAb^ sd rahagasaf^ is recommended in the former ease, 
and g^Tipfshi^m (hill-top), an open space ckared of Jtuiij and 
kaia grass Siftalam huiBkSi&riTia^)^ a place 

in a forest devoid of weeds (arfl^yf m^iSkt)^ and a boat 
(Nflif) ai'c rccom mended in the iatiercasq.^ Kautilysi enjoins 
a similarly secret place svith an eye to absolute seclusion- 
ItslvDuldbc a occluded spot, not visible even to birds, and 
jU-'SO such as per'mits no sound tq escape ouisidi;" The 
injunctions in Maaip bear almost a rerbatm resemblance 
to the two verses (i'om tJic MabaokAfaiSi v- 33. 17,13- The 

[ re JIKI. IS- (a tnVill mnuber aniy- lo be {HjaititWdJ, 

^ ii- i. Jo {MHh., ]oc. cit.) j xii- 03. -41 (as Icnjl [lirtC tmmdIlmT. la be- 

OKUultKl}. 

J {C*x. JT. * ttxxv. IflJD. ) lt^,IC5v 

* Uilara-kiiat!^, iu. 1. T y, 33, LT, ]«; lii, 63. 57. 

B laibvIHal^ ItSIliSn^En aruirfLvJ p^kiiliibJur iViin!i>k.'K4iJ 

—^rf^yiVv, I. y.v, p. 26. H, Snurt ajg^'ura I* be' m&^rucl in ItLi 

trnaitacbQn: cT mkttia^ initv ‘■ubjAE-rinllcr tji .a uuiictl'. Jl iLoiikl i>C 
■iWidfillly ’■jjpirf ii>f .a. jptHUlci]", 

* Mejui, ™, |+7l 

Giriprihlfhaiu iBn^vhya prDiOdn.ib I'a mine ICaial|., 

At>a)>‘C ci^ialakj;: ni nVUllrayed avibbSiluiaJ]. 

In the trinjlailnfi ij ^hls einif ICE, Buhttr lui (ior ''rtikiAlpLe', 

piWuSmL Eo Ehr_™nmEn:arimn fJBiJIyAflai tttllhkabliaUB, and RAgbava- 
AXnda. MeEtlUiEiEbij Ceyindir^a, nnd AanilinScDryi^ uucrprfE it t|i ‘fns 
["m and in 'ferUii'', 
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KdiiAH-Pur^fia Rccini to bc the only PitrdBa tliat speaks of the 
place for coutvdL' The X’dnwtihklys^ ia very explicit 
on this pO] nt. 1 1 says that coundi abould be held by the Jtiiif? 
uatvatched by others in the royal palace at a spot having no 
PnxnuLimu piUarRj wintlo^VSj clefts, or any thing that might Itarbour 
r« «ef«r, ^ eavffldroppcr, or in a forest. 

The vicinity of the council is to be kept clear of dwarfs^ 
idiot), tuniicha* ACOfilcnii the crooked, lame, blind, and 
cmactaccd, aa also animals. KHiiU^ilya lEkcwisd taboos the 
animals, on the ground that the; parrot Mai nil 

(/j&i, i.c. either the Gracula ReUgioaa, or Tardus Salica), 
dog, and other animals arc knOivil to have divulged council- 
seercts.* The injunction as also that of the jfffA- 

k4-PttrSijti,^ is almost to the same cfTcct. 

According to Kautitya, enbinet secrets can leak out 
through the ^nijmadfl (carelcssiicssj, fltafljr (intoxication) * 
iuptapraidpm (talk during slcep}^ and kamSdi (jcnsualicy, 
Slc.) of councillors/ Passages in the 

nnd repeat sEmtlar causes, of viola' 

tion of cabinet secrecy. 

Tliii^Liiiniin* It is stated by Macdoncll and Keith that it is rcason- 
able to assume that the business of the council in 
atrardina la Vcdic tiuica was general deliberation on policy of all kinds 
legislation so far as tlic Vcdic Indian eared to legislate, 
of which, liowcvcr, little or no evidence ii directly avail- 
able, peril aps as a result of the nntutr* of the texts.'* 

More light fs tlirown by later titeraiurc upon the program- 
me of wor.kof the council in subsequent times. The details 
of work given by Visfilikgha as quoted in the K'iH4iU/a arc: 

{I) Mtipsiainfhsiya Jndtm, ‘.knowtedge of the unpcrcciycd ■/ 

(2) np^iiaiNifiaija niitcjabaiddlidmi, 'making certain of the 
pcrcciiei;!;'^ 

1 IXSHJV. IDS, UM> 1 it. ee. 

S Arlitiif/ia, [. xv, jiL Tb. ft [i;&n Oia ni'nidancc oT Ihr tliipiiial arwl 

4tt5pUa1)lr tiy Lta ’nami trsccitoa^ and arunufln in IntC L, p. 37. 

I vif. L43, l^riL S Ixxiuv. 1P6, ID7. 

« jtrfAofdidrv, toe. -ciu, po. 3S. ^7. ^ v. 3S. 3S. 39. 

B cicxlL. 6. Tlir. dii.v]g;ci]cc pnLilicnl Kcrcti ii lEuUe LbC Eubjtel oT ■ 
cnpitnl puntihnvni 1^ dvr Kaufrlb*^ cii., n. SG, 

V AlSnoBdilEOn, id t.'fdk u. 431. 
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(3) sajh/ajfsichedattay "rcittovlE of dfrnbcs 
regarding a subject SUJCCptJblc of differences of opinion^; 
and 

(4) thadihtfyiftiiH^ "cegnisarLee of the 

whole ofa sabjCCij apart of which is pencCi^icd.^^ 

According to Kau^ilya hlmscif^ the agenda conapmej 
dcijbcration as to the following five items; 

(1) means of commencing operations [karm^ndm dram- 

bhp^] i 

(2) providing men and materials [fitimsJdidFUt^iuajnpad) 

(3) distribution of place and time [deintdiamiAdia) j 
(4-) countcracLton of tlisastcr {isinipdtapratfkdje) \ and 
fj) SLtccesisfiil accnmpUshimtnt 

These five aspects are to be duly consldcretl in regard to 
cvcryiccmof work put before the couneilforconsidcrationj 
the CDunclliors being questioned both individually and 
collcctivcly^^and their opinions beingal '.vays accompanied 
by reasons.* 

Tlte Continuance In later times of the traditional list of ^ 
duties of the council is evidenced by passages in the ihc 
jigni-Putdfa and ICdmandukt^.* 

iCamandaka adds two points^ one of wiiich is perhaps 
impLed in the KnuiUtya passages^ ivLile the other is not 
mentioned at all. Tlicftistis that on item of the council- 
agenda should be discusacd again and again before its 
final disposal.® The second Is that the matter already 
resolved upon in the council should again be deliberated 
□po-n by the monarch iLimselfin order that all flaws may 

' Arthaiisba, Coe. ctL,. p. 27 . ^ ]ae. cM.. p. 26 . 

^ IttCd,] p. ^6—tSA ck^kiiiab pnieliDt snmauLlaii ca. 'llie aHniDEULn.'tQr 
tt Oic q^iQlca chu very front Eq luppOT! af 

'^If ^etiicin-vicslii OilUu'rl cibSiii pcIhaSk pclhaltl 

*■ K. Sfirtfi hv l^a^^1ed ibe [7tj[i|invivieUn; (tb^.F 

p. !61 ^IfTcrefltJy. I Iblolt it iluiuhl Ek Craiulalod oS 'uidtviidiinE apinioeu'F 
pravive-luL mmijiii; ^lejMtrtttciKm'. 

i JJCxIif 3.4. TtldA Ea.'P OH^rica nim up the dei^U qt v^k mmiiaAed. 
by VyHISbihii imH KiutllyA lagetber. The ibetu: lw(> 'venex, wich eirte 4r 
twe uairdporeint niiatlcnj, occur ui [be /t«fimniJatpOF >^1. 30. fS. 

't Tbe |e!{t in JEodiuadoy tedilwi of lh4 irdauiuAit^, xi. 64^. brgLm 
with '04i4lrUAyE[F jkc.'F ivbEcii bus been cgeeiicd liy tluc OQnuvKAiacor of 
[}k ni|}3. TnclEcA BditItOlj vrliecckn MWiber to ebe ubave effect leu 

bcea accepted. 
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cfmmV ShauM a flaw be found^jfcrcroacfi 
made to the council. Yi^iiavaJkya intcr- 
pD£CE an additional sc^tgc in the procedure,' after the 
passage of A measure through tht council^ it h to be 
referred by the monarch to hi a domestic priest for his 
opinion.^ MosE pJfObablyj the priest judged it hom the 
astrological point of view, suggesting changes if necessary. 
After the pricst^s approval^ he subjects it to further per¬ 
sonal deliberation as already stated.® 

When a rcgoJution is approved, itis recommendod thatit 
he acted upon at the earliest oppartunity. The 
Ma/tSthdraiSj^ and Kdmanda^o^ arc at One OH 

this pci nt The ]as t treatise enj oinj a fresh discussion On the 
rtsolutioil, ifit is not carried out at the Opportune time.* 
Some time, however, generally elapses between the for¬ 
mation of a resolution and its ptrfcirmaiicc. During this 
period the gecroey of the resolution follows as a corollary to 
the secrecy maintained i n its previous Stages. It5divul|;Clllce 
may taic place through what Kautilya calls Shdra (lit. 
appearance, eitplained by Kaupiya as the interpretation of 
the physical express jonJ, and behaviour disturb¬ 

ed by strong emotion) of the envoy', minister, and Idng 
himself.* 


VljasMl- be rCrnoved thcr 
is perhaps again 


Thisins Erufitionfor thesuppression ofcxEcrnal cxpiessions 
NwJ far should not be mistaken Oi a CaatidTi against the divulgCncO 
of Secrets among the councillors themselves emndi 

i* ii in JtJtim. There ia no passage to that cflcctin the 

but there are passages regarding the maintenance of order. 


^ JtaMoDAiltpSj XI, EQ. 4 [, 

s (iL 79) Tcwoinbnidi the ■cccptufKjc, fljUDiiff iJ[ [he nfU^ 

4if tbir M « remcmiHly mp^nrf, intdlifiiai; iveEI-wntiriB cninuiLisr, 
Mborc -HhinAcl u Jn. luvoc^iVlC vnth tlie 

* ii.KX). ig. 

a ii. S SI, X venc ktnaut ideatjeu] wilK that af Ulc iUw^i^kr. 

^ Ibid., hft- eil.. p. 26—Avapilflhai tSiadi rOrikrfniijvL 
’ jtL 72, 73^ a Ibld,^ il, 71. 

* .^jAoiitfru, lofl, (it., p, 2fi:— mmlribjicds h! dOlJitititjaiMSndtrtm 
k*c*bhiy^ TA*wjt|.aiiyiUiivf((lh,Akfas™liaoam akaoili. Irwitn-iny^ 
thfl.vrtt,b, which nwJiLJ, flMAnJipff Menicr Willtwni, Dktioaaiy 
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&C.,in tllCWHincil in otter works SUch ai the MahSbhSriita,'- 
The periods for holding the council have been touched upon 
in connection with thcking’sdailyroutinc of work. There is 
no timitto the time for which a scshS on may last except the 
existence of the next time-division aliottcd to some other 
works, If,howeverjth*re arc at the king'^ council membera 
who arc partisans of tluMC whom he d^ircs to injure^ 
a prolon^d session is prohihited hy Kau^ilya,' 

In this conuecliouj wc should note the difTcrenc* hctwccn 
the council and the Afantn-p^iFt^hody as it is generally over- an 

looked,* Kau;ilya/ in the chapter on council, first discus- 
scs the proper number of coufidUors to be allowed at each 
sitting, Neiit, he discusses the number of ministers that 
should form the ManiH-paruhad. He quotes the opinlaUS 
ofa few political schools rccomcicndtrvg different numbers, 
that of Manu going in for ttoeiof, and those of Brhaspati 
and Uianas for tixittn and tHuniy respectively, Kautilya 
himself is for tlic number to be commensurate with the 
strength of the State [to retain their services and provide 
work enough for them aU)A 

The Paris/iad most probably did not comprise the whole 
numberof councillors in the royal entourage including the 
principal ministers. The commentary in the Bibliotheca 
Indica edition of the JTJmanrfffAefa states that the Parw^ 
was in addition to the three orfour principal councillors. 


hy lUflriy eingrtiDa'. R. Syimi Sbar* IranilatiiO of 
That rtmuigei ii *iKlf(l«d- 
" TciL SsToT: ^ 

.. L. VaaWi-dcuWn pantetya rarvin 
S*r»taiiitnivr:{ kSfyim aWnikplBiiir ^ . . j 

artd Ibo canuncna ^NllnlinUlha In Uiii 

ipcBkiDg, i.C.3 nAgadio*li«-«dutoctiDn of «y=, fllOU Jt, wuji cIHM dm 

dinwlat. 
tv M. N D„, 

liiMi cf fhc JTimFi^J (Hr JS, ]J. I BO, COfflpaDdii^ lo fiS m 

ludk* rtTen utuhc idnutnOn oJai nJiny DD^incJlDn; »■ iff miMle 

into Ihcfiituuf. Afmrt fram !b0 miiljte ihst cretfa 3n» mnd^tia 

rtaicnj, tlw chmH of Itie weed 'e*hioel‘ haHiHViditn tcMf. 

a Th* fuljitaDcc of UiHO pisiagO ll*a iKrtl vtBifiBd by Kam*B- 

doluL in Cue S®' 
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Thi fiifto. 'PHc duliea O-f t£n^ irit-mbcrs of the Mani-n-patishis-d arc 
outlined by Kautilya: they coTnprisud inaltcta Jt^tirding 
toth the monjiirch And his enemies — the camTncnccment 
iH^id not begun (fluffs completion of works 

begun (STai>dkdnaf?itJidrm), 1. rovement of accomplished 
Works ((imshffiittn^ieshit}^ and proper CKCCii lion of the orders 
passed 

It appear* that Ibt incjnbeiTt of the Mantri^pitmheti dtA 
not ordinarily take part in the counci.lj but only looked 
after their ncjpcciivc chariycs^ thus assisting the suprcm 
coLincilloiSr The king oonBultcd only the latter as a mattCT 
of coutstj calling the former as well only in connection with 
urgcntworks.'^WhOiitliC chiefCOlnJciilorsandthCmCm 
of the eoalcsicod to form tliC COUnCit, the sovereign 

followed eitherthe advice ofthc m ajorJ iy>or thy one appeal¬ 
ing to hi m as most COndiici\t; to s * 

The word rarisftaJ is gcnC ral ly used I fl the SfnrtuP as also 

Infl KI HI ^ ,14, t ■ I 1 r “ 1 

i’ariikW kn m latcf Sausktit literature^ to signify a judicial assembly, 
thfi 5 WJh, epics sotnetitnes use it as a synonym of Sab!ia (ihC. the 
royal courtj^ in whioji the subjects maybcpresi'iii together 
with the councillors.^ 

There is a long passage in the Md’.frffi'AaiiffiffwllJch may be 
easily interpreted if read in the light thrown by some of the 
aforesaid works on the n ature of the council und its relation 
to the PoFiihad. I ts tates that fouriJrdAwfliioj, ciglit^SjA^fryiuj, 


t Ibid., jy. Its, The MHmeinaJT ■m Uie {BibJr ladJca) 

»Hota wbkb Um TKri apjieat id Ebe Iril Mid wlllctl cjMkl: erhiirbl 
tietfig enUulied to Gre, mien, DT made eniznciilarr. 71ie Jlaia u ai fi>]ro4n: 
EJltErA. psiU^ nplflpi vahh^cvvys-kriyiiyl yuES^p 
Mantci^ bhalihuiS Uryl eIl kccitl mtanU vm. 

The cmamcnE od ‘rle>En' fsy* thiE Ll rawaoi s pRokuliir Mifb eanibLins 
diber ia fioafncitlmg a pnninioe, making pefscr^ oyaedunci^ wiir wich ajiacbET 
nweieigFiH tBjvldcing rsunq, eoHeellna pc?i^eeue, OF jirtweebd^f fubja^'PF<>- 
PcteIcI. Tke rtn^nlEiil ilCiEil ijKxk] oT Uie allpcdnEcncntoCaoiuiidlbott Id difle- 
neni. worki, v difi^at ikhtthid} of ibe unu JMW af FnijLitKnB vnTying 

Ablirik* Cbr Elidr fierfbTIVIStiiCa, Uld Biddi liial 'api Fn p^cS lapEkjH dEitolOi 
the nmxHiilmcfiil aS mofe aoundllan vT naeetMOV- 

H ,j|iCfeCjAIVv^P Joe, eJi-, p. S9—AiU''>yika Jdlj^ DtMEdno oddEnpar^itiA- 
daiii elha^ bcQ^l. 

9 Ibl4- Tsm ytd bbQyuKpilH kan«-v<JJIiikHmii va UnyiH ut turyai, 

* Ct, ill. 2 Di Mena, xit. IL 1 ; iToutAjhpaikip 1 . 1 . 1 . fl, Aifd^ia, 

vni.Sf-j 

A iCT. (CwFeiHijii ilir 114. If sin xvi. 3,. 1?. 
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twcnty-oae three S^rsSjStnd ane each w\ih 

specified, should lie appointed ministers by 
a or these thirty-seven miniaters^ only nine should be 

eligible to hold counsel with the king^ and it was froKi amon^ 
these nine that the number of cDuncinors ree|uired for a 
single cabinet-sitting was recruited. Sueh being the casc^ 
the nine ministers should be called principal mini&tera 
as Katitilya calls them) and the rest rfuiniTi-paTi- 
ih^d. Nllakat^th a appOara to be under a misooTtception iohis 
comanenta on this point. He limits the principal councillors 
to bo the four BrShmanas, three ^udraa^andoneSuta—an 
arrangement that is unwarranted by the text as well aS 
by the works on polity.' 

Froim the above account, it appears that the council of Mwaii. 
the Vodlc period ^vas more or leas of a democratic charao 
terr It waa long in abeyance in the epic period, but towards 
its closckemcrgcsin a modified form as a potent institution 
regarded as esacC tial for the conduct of govCrnmentr Chan¬ 
ged though it was in its cliaracter, it asserted itself as an 
important adjunct of statecraft:, cmmsel, according to 
Kau^ilya, being euaential for the commencement of every 
political action.'' It became secret and eitclaslvc, and 
developed another body, the Psniliad^ to which it Stood 
in a close relation. The changes introduced adapted it to 
the now standpoint from which the Hindu statesman of 
the time eontinued to govern the state and which is 
noted in Sanskrit works beginning with the epics. 


’ See MSA,, jdi. As. A-llh uid eOiTiincrUi EbcTDnn. In 

■[{diluHi Ed wfinE t Ehi^S: ba tie .k. Iiiuc4ii£e[lii4[) gd* die cpfnniEDUtWt, Elwre 

ifwhht ^ippciti bo- lAc be Uc buieitc^EicaL cim' in MlmCeiiKi wibK .Atia 9, t A- 
wblch be inbctpiebi (GTiy yun dLS) be jt qualify^ 

injf cpIltiEt tbr sJ] the Lh.u'Ey'flivtTi rnvinf' Ebti uiicetcdiny 

IG be qiuti£!icB.ljGn eT tlw | Hit. men doe eJ. SDba aIdik. .AH Ibc md^ljvei^ to 
be ibmiMt hOwevETj. be lSk.en cictK^ Ri IpiaEifiruig ail At jnEwtirV 

At the ^Bba atoru. 

* ex. lot ei(.j. p>. 3fl”M»Dbtip. pUrvAi »n'J|i»rnblr^- The 

JifiBitiiJaipC (^xi.79i) tpe^u oT(be Cvll buiilqg frvU [be monarch'k idiinijsril 
of Ibe oidvicE t}{ hii wuQcil- 
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KSsya cdaidrarii parajipajycc chidrcihu parjm anviyStj 
Guhec k^irma IviAgarii mkahed vivarajn iilmanah.'' 

[Hifi (tht king'Fi] cniLTny mustnot tnow hia weaknesses 
but he must find out those of his enemy; as the toriaise hides 
itslimbs^ so let him secure the membexs [orhis govcmincnt 
against trtachcry)> let him protect hjj own weak points.] 


* M£h.y »l(, es.'l^r OTr p. 2S^ 

Nilija ruhyiuh_puE -^yui vldyS^ iwmyjt -CB, 

OBUf KUn^ kvbfiAAi 'yiE viviilBm SjUdbiu^. 

Cf. J>fanu» Til. lOSij -with BaJilEi^a (followed Uid alw 

Sidi. ( 





CHAPTEJl III 


THE ROYAL PRIEST 

Vehk The royal i>ricsl {parahita^lit. placed in front, appointed) 
is an impnrtarii pereomage from the very earliest times of 
whicli we have nxnnt. Hia olTicc is called or 

pUTifdha,^ and his formal inatallaticm to this oHicc was 
Otremmy cclftfrafcctl by the performance of a sacrifice named Brh&S- 

(nr appoint- mCn [iotiCd in SOmC of the J?f Hij post 

■Sacrifirfnl should tc distinguished from those of the ^sacri Eidal priests’ 
whose duties were solely concerned with the perfor- 
Dulki. mafiCCS of the sacrificn. The J‘Vr:j^i'^ra also toot partin the 
sacrifices as- the singer of the most important of the 
songs^ and as general stiporvisorof the whole conduct of the 
ritnalSj of which particular port Ions were cninisted to parti¬ 
cular ftviki with, special names; and when, later on^ there was 
a decii ne In Importance of the hymns red ted by Hair, and the 
grcatcs E weigh [ was attached to the general supervision and 
repairing of Hatvs in sacrifices by the priest's direct cjtcrcis* 
of supposed Eupcmatural powers, the .acted in the 

new capacity of Brshwsn instead of In addition 

tn this saorirtcial duty, he was the adviser of the sovereign 
in all religious matters.^ 

It was spiritual and religious dudes that gave him in- 
fincncc over the monarchy not only j ndomcstlc and Fic:]igh>us* 

■ JTK, Tii. SO, L2; BS. W 

' Mentkored in the JMwitf-(v, ^,1] aiht bter. 

4 il-7. L-3 1 i.uiL. Il.4;s[zv. I.. 

1. 1 . Cf. imtViL. Z. 

4^ Tyitrt q. 9 tiiRbn^ce cF fipintofi bqiveEa Olcbab^rg (Art^uti Jti 
ViJa, pp. iT) utd GeUnCr (V^u^ SiMiint, 113 FT.), Si 10 iw^kUiv 

lb( PiVmi* iwtcdiij fi'roilnuiitprieFt (j;imcnil uipcrvUcr of IbeririiticuL niuilt) 
frera die itflue of Ibr Til* tiurmej |« OinrKOi, MtupdEnj BO (be K f, 

i, M3,. Mb. luut hu !)«□ EalLGivBtl ho-iB. (Alia lee iL 

a K L, i. 113. 
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Clvins hini but als* ift flllimporlant secular matters, including public 
pSitJ^‘nnd pobrital questions.' It was through these duties that 

^lnTwiic. the tic between him and thtsQVCrci|mvfl3 knit tight. Upon 

Lim depended.^ at a pertain time of the Vcdic period and 
later on, the prop! tlatLon of thegods pn the king's behalf, for 
the gods would not accept the offerings atJlcnvise than 
from his hands/ ThcsacrJEcc for the monarcb was intended 
to bring about not merely his personal welfare but also 
indirectly that of Iilr people^ without whose prosperity no 
king can he prosperous. Hence the: 'prayer for welfare'* in 
sacrifices, thaugh expressly mentioning the priost and the 
king, refers indirectly to the people also in connection with 
the prosperity of both cattle and agriculture. The J^raAf'/a 
procured the fall of rain for the crops/ guarded the king¬ 
dom like a flaming fire, for which he was called r^hp-a- 
('the protector of tlio rralm'), ensured the king's 
power over his subjects* and his saRty and victory in 
battle/ Div'odSsain trouble was nt'seued by Bhamdvaja/ 
The accompanied the king to battle at times and, 

like the clergy of medieval Europe, wels not perhaps 
unprepared to light/ C.g, ViivimiLra* secms to have 


■ K/.,iL 9 fl, 2 R 

* vui. Leitn, np. ]M) 

iliftiW thstj St £vefL Uu IcitiR cduM aet Ss hb CTwn ruTitris, 

King Vil'innara, ulm-. ateDidiftt! In tipn, iwrifWfMt rriiijout thr a f tic 
fiy.apu'^>BS vii. 27; Miu^, 2 WtnV Tnrit, v. -iSti-Wl, 

^nd. DtvttTM, wIm> acted ai ArtWia fcf hit bmcher en a pailidiLir occBuort 
(flK, s. vS. ] Tt*e V. 7., iL. 6 . 7, D]fJ[5oiaiJih vkw on lltc grtiinds [bst 
lilt WKI qurUed Jms imH lay UiSt VtirantATiSHiT^Bd witliaut pri=li; Jitid 
Ibat IDevgp! il AAI i^STiScd 411 hing nor Si ■ JTdAoty^ and brtlhcr of wti’itUlU 
ift [Hif It ii Tkks onlr ivlH). tipreim sn hii ^^uita {ii. J OJ tliii 

4 fiini«i. nlikh iktre is no petuoa to nip[Knfl fioertCI. 

^ KXil- 32; TaEJdrpo^jvz^'R nt. li. iB, 

[il. 12- Ej v. D. L-t, tc- 

i RV,, I. -S .Jiriiri;7ic.i7;idAnia!UJi vlii, £4, 2^. 


ti ilt'.j iu. ES; RV.) Vq- i-B. 13 , from wlikli Gctditer (l^idikir £W)in, 
iL ISEj. B. ^ Itoldl ]□ Dp|K(ILlj<Hl to Hopkins (J. A. 0. Vf, SfiSr.J that 
tho [iricii (Viii'amilri} in the "hoiDC of niwmhJjr’ (.SiiSAJ) fof tho 

victOT Og^init Suidib while the brtoOf wu oa ||i« bitukiceld. 

A^ifyvfarflfija-Svirvy JEI- 1 ? {irpedilly tuL tv™ 19, W, 

kV. 3,2. 

BJirtJ!Ef.,iii. 53.12,13;i. L2!>.5i 152.7; 3S7. 2; vli. ■03r4tK. »; tOB, fie.; 
Ludwig, TraafT. 2ite-tV^F tiU ; CddoEt, EVdiu-hr fhidlwn, iL 3 S5 d. 3. 

S Hoptini, Jf. it. e>, J-, IV. ZBO Ef. ^ V. f., ii I75>. 
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joiniJtl Sudas’s cTicmifts artd taken part in the attack of the 
ten kin^J against him, while Vai-Lsh^ha asgLted him,' An 
indication of this close relationship may also be found in 
the reproach of King Tryaru^a Traidhatva Aikshvaka to 
hil doiljcstio priest Vfia Jikna when both wfirt out in a 
chariot, atld, owing to excessive apeedin driving, mn over 
to death a fird^mana boy. M Vila held the reina, they 
accused each other. The IkshvSikus being conEtdtedthieve 
tbc itsponjibility on the priest who revived the boy,“ The 
goodwill of the priest and his mediation with the higher 
powers tvere looked upon as esaend al by the king and the 
people for tlic prosperity of tht kingdom. The connection 
between the Brafimapat and the KifUSiriyas was generally 
rccogniKedasindiapcnsablc for the wcllhrc of botlt, and the 
close relationship between the monarch and his PufohUfl 
was but an offshoot of ibat connection^ where amity was 
morfi needed than anywhere elsc.^ 

In apitcof this cloao connection, they nit times follout with 
each other. Vi^vantaraSaushadmana ('descendant of Sush- 
adman set aside his priests, the Syipar^as, andpcrfbrnied 
asacrillce presumably with the aid ofothcrpriests,but Rama 
Margaveya, their leader, succeeded in bringing about their 
reinstatement.' The disputes between Janamij ay a and hk 
prints, tbc Kaiyapai,®'between Asamaii and tbc Gaup&ya- 
nasj* and between Kutsa Aurava and his priest Upigu 
Sau^ravaaa, kiJled for paying homage to Indra, to whom 
the former was hostile,' may also be instanced. But such 

r aVr, vil. la. ThrC Bh«ia ifpeST wi 

Grifsii-iiL bu-Ule^ *^6 cltit b riEvt 

IDS. 4ivii- ]fl. ft; Lt. IftL, 13- (Hopkirt^, 

* liai, Si. l5,- **1 

Siymifv D^^ JtV.,v.2, Tcwotliiyii c ffiwtn 
«i[DC viuLatitmi 31 k otlief'W'SFbj 


Ub ijhc Unib^ p«rlt>pi 03 EbOf 
ctitaiil. See iiV.j VUE. 3, 9j S- 3Bi 
y. J. O. J., nhf. mn.) 

. dkC TlLo^nJEa rDccnakM ^ted. in 
UlbeiJiiR'i Tjuult, Tbc itary wLUi 
r.s:. (Itt and JfitimiBOia- 


a Cf. I-iaplftnijJ-vi. 0.5 Kill,7ft; . t n. ‘ 

J,4; 34. 7,8. Of. H*Jir. -SanOfiE Tiulsyi. 43[-«3 

^gding, S. S, E, 344fi. 

i ^:toOF(P-flrf'*njira, vil-37,35. . „ — niiPh. 4.„ 

vii- m ff. wiEh 

iHrieij fiUfflmrA-JlJ-flWlS™™. .iJiS. .5' 

7 rdllc«Hc/(i-J!^>i4ftFna{u, xlv- 5, 8. 


(faE bl^ 

and laf 
FimUnta, 
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quamils i^crc not looked ijpon as conducive to diccominon, 
weal, especially for tllC tclicf that the Jirdhtna^a^ not to 
spent of the Purokila^ could ruin the JCFfiniri/a by embroil¬ 
ing him ivirh the people^' or with other JfsAflifrywj by imcaiis 
of saciIRiccs,' 

whole, however, the king and his priest went on 
iSdnurStj ^J’f'^cably, the latter willingly submitting to the limits to his 
Qn ihe powers, which enabled the fornier to maint^iin a genera I 
political control over the priest ajut persona of his caste.^ 
The The power of the PvnAitUt artd tlie Br^ijnnjfOJ general Ey 

Owed i(s existence ta a considembEc ejitent to the sacriUces 
and the special lorr required fhereforr When the saenlicea 
increased in number and thri-ewith the amount ofsaCred 
lore needed for conducting them with stnet faitlilnlneFu to 
aL their details, there grew mp a hereditary class devoted 
to the wort. The creation of the office of the FuraMin 
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followed as a cojroUary.This office should not be regarded 
as the Origin of tlln power of priesthood. 'I'hc origin lay in 
the sacri^es. The establishment ol the no 

dooibt served to ensure and Stereotype the power and 
become the nucleus of further powers.* 

Previous to the ortgiu <jf caste and even in the period 
when their functions were not yet stereotyped, the king 
could sacrifice for hi msclf and hi:s subjects uu aided. Devapi^ 
a prince, is described in the A'infA'/fl^asaClingasajpHnSilli/d on 
a parLtcutar occasionr This would imply that, at tlie time 
the remark waj made, no hesitation was felt in assigning To 
the prince the duties of a —an indication of the 
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statn of tliingB up to the t3in(ic of the A’ireAJtf.' ViivSmkra^ 
according to some of the wele a priest and 

a priitce. £iios1[i:^pa is men doned in the 
as acquiring the learning of the Gathins and the soverrignty 
ofthc Jahnup- Prince Dhurtar^hpra'Vaidtravlryaf'dcsccn- 
dant of Vici travTrya’) appears in the KirtAakaSit^hiti* as 
engaged in adisputc on a riiual'inattcrwith VahaDalbhya- 
In the Ke(^a> the use of the term [lit. colour 

contrasting the with the jKTa^ and Indicativc only of 
ela-iscsaud notofcastc-i) isnoc conclusive for the quejEionj* 
ihr-. fmraifMSSkta,'^ 'hywn ofman'jOf the same work cicariV 
CHjntcmpJaLing the division of men into four orders’— 

and ^udre. The hymn, liow-cvcr, is 

admittedly late., and its evidence cannot apply to the hulk 
of thehyirtna composctlal earlier dateSr* On some of these 
and other grounds, Zimmer has very forcibly niainlained, 
the view that it tyas produced in a society that tnet^ no 
caalc-system,* and pointed out that dio 
tM(ijffi'“sbo^vstIicVedicInidianaontJic Indus as being with' 
out the syslcitij, the Veda being the product of Aryan tjil>05 
who, after moving farther cast from the Indus region and 
the Punjab, developed the organization. According to this 
opinion, therefore, the oHicc of FarifiHa could have arisen 
some time aftor thcsettleWnt of the Aryans on the Indian 
HOti. This view of the development of caste has been gene¬ 
rally accepted, and may be regarded as the recogmsed 
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Some scholars, however, such :ls Haug,’ Kem/ Lud¬ 
wig,* and more recently OldCnbcrg^ and Gcldlicr»* inclj ne 
to [he opposite opinion. If we base our conclnsiort upon 
the data suppling by these scholars, the rise of the PKroAtVo^ 
ship has to be put much earlier. 

Macdonell and Keith tftke the na Jttrtfca, holding 
that the cEist^Nsys [Cm has progressively developed, and 
while on the one hand it la not justifiable to see in the 
the fuU-flcdgcd castosyjfeni of the Tajar-Vtday 
SO, on the otlter, it is not right to doubt that it was at that 
[ime already well on its way to general atceplancc.* 

The Creadon of the oiTicc oCPar^Ua, therefore, should lie 
between the Chronological limits of the two CKtreme views. 
In any case, it docs not appear possible at prcficnt to locate 
the period with greater p reel sion owing to the nature of the 
data from which the inference has to be drawn. Thisj how¬ 
ever, is certain, tliatthc ofitcc camc Into being very early, 
and [hat it was synchronous with the hrSt emergence of 
the rigidity of caste. 

in the lig-Veda are Vasishthft and Vijva- 
PurMta >[ B. mitra already mentioned, Ka-vajha of King KuruSravatta,^ 
and, according to Yasicaj DevSpi of ^atitHnu for the nonce. * 
A king had only one Puynhifo at a time.* In later Vedic 
literature we meet with many names of royal priesti. 
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A single JJraAnMJM could have acted as pricat for mere 
tJian one liiTig Binrmltantously. Devabhiga ^rautarjhi ap- 
pcans as [He Motnesde pricaP of both the Kunis and the 
Sfflj ayas," wlliie Jala JJituJcanjya for the three Icings afK5Sfj 
Koiala^ and Vidcha.' Sucli a silHultanCaus ^r.0^a7.^hip 
oooild not but he rarCj depending as it did to a great CJttcnt 
Upon amity among the kings supplied uith tlic priestly 
ministry tian. 

It cannot be ascertained with certaiaiiy whether the ofRtc 
of the Pw^Mia was hereditary in a particular family. It is 
clear^however,from the relations af thoiVrdjiitit with King 
KurvSravapaand his son Upama^i^vas that the priest of die 
father was sonvetimej kept on by the son.* In courseof tijno 
the priest's eonnCCtion with the sovereign appears to have 
assumed pOrmanenCy, and prcihably became hereditary.* 
The Brahiaa^ai as a class became ineligible lor kingship 
from very early times.* 11 was from the ti me of Mahapadma 
Nanda that disregard of the bar was traditioi^ally lecog' 
iiiied as commencing.* 

The CKclusion of Brdk’mi^s from royalty has been difle- 
rcntly interpreted. James Mill remarksj lor instance, (hat 
dt appears somcT^'hat remarkable (hat the Brahnut^Sj who 
usLirped among their countrymen so much dLstinclion and 
authority, did not invest themselves with the splendour of 
royalty. It very often happens that some accidental circum' 
stances, of which till Ec account was taken at the time, and 
which after a lapse ofages it is impossible totraoe,gave occa^ 
sIonlD eertain peculiarities which we remark inthc affairs 

^ ^4il(^a(Aij-SFd'Anulpa] iJ. 4.4, S. 

K Ss^^f^dna-Staul^vtja, m. 5. £. 3 X. 33. 
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and ch^ractcis of nations. It is by HO mcan^ unnatural to 
suppose thatj to a people ovej wliom the love of nipoac 
exerca the greatest sway and in whose character aversion to 
danger torma a principal ingredient^ the toih and perils of 
the sword appeared to surpass the advantages with whieh it 
was attended; and that the transferred to the 

hands ofodlCn what was thus a source of tOo mudl Eabourj 
os well its danger^ CO be retained in their own.’' Sir 
SV. W. Hunter is of Dpimon that' from very ancient dmftSj 
the leaders of the BrahTnana caste recognized that if they 
wtre to exercise spiritual fuprcmaeyj they must jrenouiiec 
earthly pomp. In. arrogating the priestly functionj tliey 
gave up all claim to the royal ofEce. They were divinely ap¬ 
pointed to be the guides of nations and the councillors of 
kirigs^hut they coijld not be Itings thcmsClvcSL'* 

Tt is very diEHcult^ if at all possible^ at this (Ustance of 
time to ascertain liowfhr tlie exclusion of from 

regal office was of their qivn dtoosing and how far it was 
the result of compelling clrcumstanees. It better to he 
silent than to read into the phcnamencn any motives 
which ivould he cither unjust or erroneous. 

The importance of the position oecupied hy the royal 
KFKiu juiQ priest made It imperative that he should be seleetcd lor his 
marked qualiticSj both natural and acquired. Some of the 
Eiarto. Sauskrlt worfcs Fumish lists of these quabtiesj the more 
detailed of which generally emphasize that he should be 
of good family^ gcntlemanlyj sclf-controUcd and religious; 
versed in Trayl (the three Vcda.s, six Angas/ polity, 

maniras and rituals. Including the i^rtiUoi [propidatiDgjj 
pausAfika {invigorating), and such other ri t« of the Athsnra- 
especially foravcrting calamities human and providen¬ 
tial; eloquent; and devoted to the weirarc of the king and 

> JiEnaMtU, roHi (leSOl.i. 19(1. 
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the state/ To these arc by Eomc of the lists, other 

i^ttiibtites, which may or inay odt he subsLimOfi under 
those already mentioned, c,gr knowledge of the arl/ia/difra 
(science of many's matcjrial concerns), [science qf 

archery), military arrays [^aAa) and weapons (aftra),and 
reading of portents. 

The aforesaid qualitio ace required in tht royal priest in 
view of the duties he is called upon to perform,- He is cn- 
trusud with tf to supervision of all religious, 03 well associo^ 
or politico-religious ceremonies for the royol fitntlSly or the 
State, which make it of paramount importance that he 
should be thoroughly versed in the Vedic msntras and the 
attencLint rites. His personal olficiatioii at the ceremonies 
by the utEiernnce of manlras and the performance ofali Other 
minutiae of the rituals may not have been needed in all 
eases, for there were the subordinate prlCEts fjtjsifu} for the 
purpose. General attention to thnstrict conduct of the whole 
cercmomal and participation in its more important func¬ 
tions were his looltout. VaJtishfha, the royal priest in the 
for instance, caiiducts Doiaratha^s 
sacrifice,*' the many gaitukdra rites of the four princes,* 
and Rfima^s coronation, Sn which he appears as personally 
anointing and crowning Rltma.'' Dhaumya, the Purff/iibt of 
the FAn^avos, offici aCCs at the i^ntikd and patisftiika ceremo¬ 
nies for the achievement of their qhj,ects aud their general 
welfare oft the Cvc of their departure Co hvC ineogoito.^ The 
more important of the rituals arc performed by him on the 
oecajion of Yod hishthim'^s coronation, which leads us to 
infer that upon him rested the most oitcrous of the duties-* 
At the of the same prince, Vyisa officiates as the 

1 MSh., t. I^O. 74^71 t- is- 15; Cawlmra, d. IZ; 
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£rj^fftDr! priest and Dliaumya as As alrtady pointed, 

out/ tlie PurifiUta ought to have fiJlcd the first ptEition 5 but an 
exception seems to have been made in favonr of Vyitsa^ 
in view perhaps of his relationship to the Pap^avasandhjs. 
deeper scholarship.® Irt die horse-sacrigcC performed by 
the emperor EaEi^ his Pareliiia Eukr^eirya figures as its 
Brihntan prit^t,* Garga was aitfid by Vasudcva to periorm 
the naming ceremony of his sons IJalarama and Srlkfshi^ 
because he was the domestic pri«t of the Yadavas and 
versed in sacred lore and astrology.* 

The PuroAila iS some times appointed to be the princess 
tutor ffura) for instructing him in thcfrifJroj and conducting 
the necessary rites up to cuda-k^rttf^a* (tonsure). It is the 
tvho performs his rjp*m^a;rra (invcsti turc with the sa¬ 
cred thread) and thereby undertakes his education thence¬ 
forward 7 I'hc Funhiia at times happens to he both the 
Ci/ru and as instanced in the ease of Vasish^ha 

completing all dlie ritesof DaSaratha^a sons up to (he upana- 
jMjTfljnclusivc/SukracH'Viya^ thcdomtstic priest of Hiranya- 
ka£ipu^ appears as appointed by the king to conduct the 
education of Ida sons Frahliida and others in the first 
capacity ofCijrrB,* 

The royal priest nowhere appears as a j udge in a court of 
Justice, According to Apaslamba,'" cosesofnon-obacrvance 
on the part of Brdkmai^ householders of penances prescribed 
by the for breaches of easto-mlcs according to sacred 

law wort referred by the king to his Bura/tUn for trial. The 
latter issued a fresh Order for complianeo with the proper 
penances^ andj if this order was still disoheyod, the offenders 
were brought to reason hy penalties Other than corporal 
punishment audi servitude. The Purthka, according 10 

ii, 33 . 33 - 5 . ’ 51 W thr fiett piragTajJi oF ^lhBpIe^^ 
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Vasijti^ha again, has to share vAth. the ting penances for 
certain prescribed ciivscs of mLicarriagie of justice, viz. if 
the latter sets free a criminal deserviDg punishrccntj or 
punishes an innocent rnati.' 

The Pufofiita is appoi nted at times to carry on negotiations 
between the SOv^ign and other parties for varimas pur¬ 
poses, pohtieal or otherwise. KJng Drupada of Pancala, 
for instance, sent his PuMhita as daia to the Kurus with a 
political message,* and, on a previous oecasion, to the 
PSod^ivas, CO aatcrcain particulars about their parentage 
with a view to his daughter's marriage.* To cite a Jatcr 
instance, Suddbodhana sent his Purehita to Dan^apjit^i 
to negotiate the marriage between the latter's daughter 
and Gautama.^. 

The royal priest is never a minister {jjjaflirts] es o^w, 
cither in the Vedic period or later, tliough there is no bar to 
the combination of the two funetions in the same person 
except the practical difliculty it involves. The duties attach- 
cd to each of theso ofitecs are heavy enough, and their 
amalgamation would but make It impossible for a single 
person. CO perform the combined duties effLcicntly. The two 
offices appear separate from the lists of officer of the Vcdic 
period;' and there ism? evidence on record pointing to their 
identity in earlier dmcs.The VcdicsCate-coundl was not so 
exclusive as ic was in later times, and, even if it were so, 
the presence of the Parsfiiin there, as also in the secret 
conclave of the later epic and the Paurdolc periods, might 
not have been productive of any positive evil; hut the 
practice appears to have been otherwise. So far as the evi¬ 
dences go, nowhere is he seen to occupy, or recommended 
to have,ascat in the state-council, though (he ujcoffhciamc 
name both for the royal court and the state-council 
may give rise to this misleading impression. The ncm-didac- 
tic portions of the M^hdbhdrsfa show the kin^ arrivJ ng at 

1 -<0-43. < MSfi., V. S. IB. 
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importanc dctislons in Hiaitcrj ijf State without much re- 
for BruhniiinEc or ministerial advice^ and mucli Icssj, 
if i»t for that of their rmchitas.^ The didaedn parts of 
ilie epic recommend complete dependence’' of the sovereign 
upon his PiiTchita. tVe arc not in a poaition to infer Cram 
this recommendationj aS Prof. Hopkil^S haa done^* that 
it indicates the ^^holcsaic auhjcctioiiof the sovereign to the 
former's iVllL in ah mattCiSj in eluding political. Had it 
been So, referencts of political queationa by the king to 
the members of tlte statocounci t, regarded hy Hindu 
statesmen from very early times aS of purfimOuHt JOeccsstty 
for the conduct of governmentj would act have found a 
place in the works on polity. The ro>'a] priest was no 
doubt much respected by the king, fmd his opinions also 
carried weight in the la ttefs cslLmatton. But versed as the 
PitKfiitH was in the rujes of polity^ he knew well the limits 
to the range of his duties^ whieh would lllve rendered it a 
transgression onhig part to thrust his politi cal views upon the 
sovereign^ and to try to deflect hirci IViom the course iucum- 
benton him by the rcscl utieu of the statc-oouneiL 11 Is true 
that the kingcouid consider any rosolutiou after it had been 
p^edj and suggest to the councillors any alteration that he 
might think fltj and thutj according to Yajiipvaltya, the 
lesolution had actually to be referred to the royal pHest 
for his opinion. This does not mcim, however, that under 
the rules an opening was left for the king at this stage of 
dcEibcralJon to decide upon any course of action lie liked, 
or give effect to the advice of the royal priest in oppoai-. 
tion to the regolution of the council. The rcfereneo of the 
ptseludon to the royal priest was, it should he held, not for 
giving him an opportunity of setting it uaidc, or changing 
it as he pleased, but forjudging of the time and place of the 
contcttiplatcd action and such other matlcrs connected 
therewith from the astrological point of view. Under the 
circumstances, though the royal priest exerciged much 

* Sit tfu. “The Sl^».CauBtil‘. 
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iFiflucnc^ with the yet he wai d^bEirt^d undcir the 

const)tutJon from prevailmg over ]i,im to follow in political 
mjittcra d^clclcd on hy the state-council a course of action 
that ran Counter to the advice of the poUltcal eounciJlors. 

So lon^ a; the statc-Council CKlsudj able to Oicrclsc its 
prescribed powers^ it cannot be fairly held that the monarch 
was but a puppet in the bniuds of tlic royal priest in State 
matters The causes for the CKtension of the au thority of the 
lirAkfnaii^i arc to be sought not so much In the influence 
directly exerted upon the king by the rOyal pricstj to which 
there was a OOnstltutional barj as i n tllO powCrfol hold of 
the lirSkmanas upon the intellcet of the natioUj of which 
the king andhistni nisters were but individual members- Any* 
thing that would tend to detract from that an thori Cy would 
as a rule be repulsive to their thoughts and feciinga as well 
as to the pttbitc opinion reared and moulded under Use 
Broltm a^ Ic cul turC l The i n tOrferCncC of the rOyal priest^ 
thorclbrej in the business of the statocouncil for the 
preservation or extension of Erfihmayie interests was not 
n ccesfiary In view of the wider and more powerful forces 
that ^vOrc at work outside the couneil to procure the very 
same objects. 

The a bovc 1 i mit to his COTlJlttudonalpm¥CrSdjOes not mean Canrlmiofi. 
that the personal influence wielded by the royal priest and 
the rcve:irciice com manded by hi m were not very great. lie 
and all hisCOnfri^res were looked upon as divinities* in hu¬ 
man form. As a deposi tary of knowledge and wlsdantj he was 
recommended to be the klllg^S guide^ confidantj and com- 
panion.* Id C was looked upon as u source ofstrength to the 
EtatCj and hts very appoin tment to the ^wrA^ttit-shipj not to 
spcalt of his active participation in the duties attached to itj 
were regarded as conducive to the prosperity of the realm.* 

Side by side with this reverence for the domestic priest 

' Fctt liir bau'iQirUit fc'lKiveiBfcrcaMK JBC ell. ’The SEUtrCftHieil 
* Thii pmnl lie(a idvisft«l »Ir [hr tul thapttTL 

A. O. I5J| i. 10. 16. 7, B, , 

*Cr. .KK, 4. . 
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is found a counter-current of feeling—not perhap;^ very 
strong-’tending to belittkhimr He isputin Aftznu'inthic 
■niddling mnt of the states caused by activity and 

his position is looked upon SLS a eunt: in the 
But on the whole hts Influence predominated and grew 
ever greater. 


1 AtftBiHj sci. -ifi. 

90, I3J|, Muir, SenftHi Tfxtt, E. LJfij nrvtl Kiii. J51. 



CHAPTER IV 


REGAL SUCCESSION 


Th t Milection of ttit tMcat ion as successor to the Ungdom Tht iMrmji 
appcDir^ to have been the normal mode of disposiliDii Jn 
ancient limea. A review of the lists ofkitlga of the Solar and 
Lunar dynoatics as given in the epics andPhrrifnjrshQWS that 
the eldeat jon as a rule succeeded his father as hciv to the 
Jdngdom> while deviations aj:c noticedin case^ jnwhich the 
eldest son be came civiliy dead or Icgalty incapable through 
physical defects. Among the aix sons ofNahushaof the Lunar 
Racc^ the second^ YayStij succeeded to the htngdom in 
place of the eldest^ Yati, who had turned aaOtEit.’ PHn^u 
became king because his elder brother Dhrtarashjra was 
blind when the succession became open. 

In Rama’s case, the normal rule had almost been carried RBitu'i. ciK 
into effect when Daiaratha proposed to have R&ma formally 
declared ajhijaueccssortn the presence oftlicpricstSj nobles^ nonnil mlc. 
and the people,who cheerfully assented to the proposal. The 
in^ttaHaiien ofBharata as crown-prlticc to the exclusion of 
RAma, the eldest brother, at Kaiftcyi’s instance is an caecp* 
tion to the normal rule. This deviation was only possible for 
the reason that Ra mji b trosclf, the subicct of the exclusion. t 
instead or making any protest hke Lakshmaija,. voluntarily jmptrt 
gave up his rigltt. Otherwise, the cUiMns would have risen 
in revolt against the commiHsion of an act not sanctioned by ikjoj. 
practice. TJiere had bccnjuch an outburst of active opposi¬ 
tion when Yayliti, a king of thcLunai Race, declared his in¬ 
tention. to make Turu^ his youngest son, heir tn supersession 


rtOTC.—Fer wriclnp on the jubjf^r^ iff J,4.-O.S., siii. 

1M'-4+3^ Ihr Jafiannith* TarfenJliJlcinan'^ JW Onlfbroofcw, 

1 . 414-30 [rtprintrj BciAraiidy in (hp AiiiiiJt jdjwwj Kraatii. iL 
(IW), US fF.J. j jf , 

1 JJarwitmia, juu. 
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of the cldcatj Yadu. The cit«en£ in a. body headed by the 
priests came to the kinj atid protested agiinst Ills aettoaij 
'A younger son cannot overstep the elder; this ivO lUaic 
known to thcc ; sec that thou do (Jiy dutyr' The Icing 
mollified them by saySng^^ son who disobeys hia father is 
looked upon by sagea a£ no aon at all. All my sons have 
sli^tcd and di jobeyed mc^wliercas Puru alonO has carried 
out my ivishcSr The jage fulcra also enjoined me to dcelarC 
as heir the son lvh^>v^ 1 ou|d obey mc. Herteo I entreat you to 
have. PurLi installed as heir,' The people were convinced, 
and submitted, saying diat, as Pu ru was obedi cn t to him and 
Sukra had sanctioned the king's action, they had nothing to 
say. This sho^v^ that the king could jioE make an arbitrary 
disposition of his kingdom. The king's will was not law in 
this matter, and the people retired, not because of his wiil, 
but because of his reasoning, which convinced them,' 
The account of Devajh apd £autanU in SiS cpic foitn* 
may be cited Co show the strength of the people's dcoisian i n 
its oonflict with the will of a king to Interfere with the esta¬ 
blished rules of SLicxiussion. Fratipa, a Kuni king, had three 
sons., Devapi, Bhlhika, and Santanu- The eldest sufibred 
from a skin-disease but be was much loved by a! 1. 

The king dejifcd to install him a* heir-apparent, and 
made all preparations tlicrcfor; but the people opposed it. 
The priests, the seniors, and the inhabitants of the dty and 
the coun try in a sudden uprising obj ected lo having a leper 
as sovereign, and they succeeded in making good their ob¬ 
jection without a word of displeasure on I he part of the king. 
The youngest sou, thcreloire, was installed as boir-appaicnt, 
while the eldest son retired into the woods, the second 
son having already left the realm,* and having been, adop¬ 
ted by llis matemBl unciCn 

1 ]. K5. V. 1+9. 2-13] W, lO. 1 fT. l 

iriii. 74-87j flflrrtrtJff, xm, 

^ MBk.,'*. 149. ]+i9. 

3 Tberc »rt ^coemnw of ]>:vlpL ansi SaiUiim. Iti the 

X. 9fi- \ L, UkC bre^EshoVd bT (he Iwa pefbqeu di» jiqI appeu. 'TliC 

acnminl ICJ ekIsIei that Sam*nu((J[JiimtelfarvOin!tj,Wliffcuptril adrcsigbr 

^linln 'llni ifV' lEOi tulcd by Oie BsSkxtaKiSi U) hii ihtvipg iupcrird/Kl lit|. 
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Vasishtha'a speech to Ratnain ttic^aus^jfatjQ corroboTa-tca 
the abovtj mode of disp atition of the kingdom, 'Among all 
the descendants of Ikahvaku^ the first-born becomes king; 
you are the firstborn^ O Rima^ and should be consecrated 
to the kiji^om, AyoLingerbrothershonld not be Installed 
as king to the cKctusion of the elder. You should not 
reject this prescriptive law followed by yotir family/' 
Even if this speech be uiken aa poititiug toapractieo con* 
fined to the Ikslwaku dynasty^ and not general in its apph- 
catioPj it cannot butbeadmitted that this practee had been 
fol towed by the dynaily Icr no less thaii fifty-fivogcneTatlons. 

Mantluira's wortls atldrs-S^ed toXaikcyl regarding Rfi,ma*s 
consecration agree svith Vasishtha^s speech, 'Rama will 
be king and hia son after him. Haikeyi! Ehar^ita will ]>e 
excluded from the rnya t raco. All tlie sons of a king do not 
remain in the kingdom. If they nrc made to do so, it leads 
to a very great Ivarm. Therefore, kings commit the afiairs 
of government to their eldest sonsj or to others qualified 
{i.c, according to the commentary^ the competent younger 
sonSj if the eldest son be incompetent)/* Among thesonsj 
the senior^ it appears^ is chosen as licir by his father, the 
reigning sovereign, for, according to Mantharil^s assertion, 
all the sons together canno t get ihc kingdom W1 thoU t giving 
rise to very great Jiarm. In support of ilfir statement that 
harm ensues if all the sens remain in the kingdom, she 
points out that 'Rama, aRcrhis installation as king, will 
either banish Eharata. or kill him’/ 

Raikcyl '3 statement that 'Bharata also will surely receive 
the hereditary kingdem from Rama after the lapse of a 
hundred yoars' docs not appear to point to any rCgu lar 
succession of the brothers to the kingdom every hundred 

eldcf bf otlMT.iherriWe dfTcmt llie JtlqgdOiiD Id I}i£v!tpii. w1i« declin¬ 
ed It, but, jil dDmEaitc prifti, obtiinKl rulfl Tof- hLffl. ■'rhc^)ie 

llUeir anxwitU JUyt E**a bEOtki. AceonliDg Ed one, W!4f 

pBwd IHVCF for hb Itproif, whLlc- iicjoordinff E(t itiC (jElicr, for fail iiccEiim 
in ytHiifa. V. f.y [, idn HAlJElai, J. A, O, j., idu, ISC □, 1 qiHjIc tKK 

eiU FdBE^c^cc to DivSpi'j. exduiicin EbcQuglt ftKCElnna, Vn. ix. 

2^. IZj 13. EfaOK are la -ikt Jkccouulij [hrJr bcoiuif, iT 

St all, a an Ifacocic or the o 4 bEr rule of luccruiciD. 
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yean by rotatEon^buE Co Kaikeyr^ ConEdent expectation, 
born of hergood opinion of Ramses nature^ that ruling, aa he 
tvfll do, the king^m Vh'ithpntcrnaE bci^ignity towards liia 
younger brothen,lu: cannot but installBharataas his heir, 
he it at the end of even a hundred yearsL'^ The ryling of a 
kingdom by brother! in rotation Laa, ao far &a we see, no¬ 
where been recorded as having taken plucc in the doininiona 
of the Solar and Lunar kings in ancient times; and therols 
no reason to auppose that EaikeyJ is pointing to an actual 
made orsueCCsslDii instead of a mercsanguincCKpccEation. 

Pandit Jagannatha Tarkapaficanan draws out some 
uiVcSEiMb^i rules of aucenssion infertnlially from the royaJ succession in 
WtrajHs. the and from the silence of MiSra and other legal 

authorities oit the point. Daiaratha, he argues, declared Co 
ccinimithis kingdom to Rima, in the presence of Vaaiah^ha 
and many other Eagcs,aa well aa the eiti-icns at large, which, 
according to him, shows that he had the power to give away 
the whole of Jiis kingdom to the cidcat son to the cxciuston 
ofhLsothcrvirtuousaonSL But,afterwards, CKcludingRama 
and the rest, he gave away the entire kingdom to Bharata 
as a boon cioKaikcyl, Thij also, according to him, points to 
the king’s power of giving awayhis kingdom to a younger 
son in supersession of the eldest witbouC any olTcncc on the 
part of the latter. Sucil a disposition O'f die kingdom by 
a ki ng according to Ilia own sweet will i S held by him to have 
the tacit sanction of judicial authofitiCB like MiSra and 
others; far the gift of a kingdom is not included by them 
in their lists ofillvaiid gifts. 

He puts forAvardone other argument in support of the 
king's power of dispoail ion of his kingdom, not oniytg one of 
his sons, but also to others mentioned below. He start! With 
the propgaition tltat a father ha-s absolute powi^r to give 
away even the person of hii jon, from which he draws the 
Jnfcfciice Tiiat iiisnotpiropcrtOHisscri that the father cannot, 
without the assent of the excluded .sou ^or soils), give away 

A u, B. ]6. Bud RitBlTnyi'a coomufn nrV Ltmeim. PMdh I.KPUuiathft 
CGuJclinwIir, i. 417) art dlHcure, fltnl !( 

s| uUuciflE to o^-i^Ei4in i^h&t anEericviC^ ht unw^rrom LIl$ 
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immwftble property not yet owned by liim [or them}. The 
inference ij pushed to its farthest logical limits. The ting, 
he argues, can, in Cxcrcisc of his aroresaid absolute power> 
give away the JtLogdoni lohis daughter's son, or Other re¬ 
mote heir, or even » a stranger, to the exclusion of his own 
sons though devoid of offence, ihfitc being no special prohi¬ 
bition nor usage to the contrary. But no father, he addj, who 
distinguishes right from wrong would be so disposed. 

In all tlicsc eases of OKClusion of virtyaus £OUS, the Iting 
the] rfatlicr is bound to mahe provision for their subsistence/ 
In the last three cases of difipcsitioit by a subordinate king 
of his kingdom, vi?-. to a daugbter’l SOP, remote heir, or 
Stranger,the paramount sovereign has, according to Rani^ii 
Jaganiitttliaj tiic right to interfere. He can, of his own 
accord, set aside the dispositions, and give the whole king¬ 
dom to one of the sons of the subordinate king without mean¬ 
ing any injury to tJie rest; for a paramount sovereign is 
equal to a father. But if the paramount sovereign be asked 
by the excluded sons to do them justice, and he jets aside the 
disposition, but, without choosing a particular son astiug, 
leaves the matter to he disposed of according to law, then, 
in the opinion of the aforesaid author of the Digeslf it does 
not appear consistent with the reason of the ]asv that oriC of 
the sons should take the whole kingdom withooil tho assent 
of the rest.* 


The above position of Pandit Tarkapailcl^nan docs not CdEidira of 
appear to he sound law for the fallowing reasons: Ttrii^F»a. 

n> From the constitutional poijlt of view/ the nromi jc of ciiwrt 


I deivU SubiliEcnCc^. tn lUbKqucDl porlivu vf Ihi] 

flMIVief. 

» TClie ptragFJiph. whitt I liait nude^Mit 41 ii CMlennety dIhcuie. 

[if -cQTiUKit alnli: bi^-lpi) EQ (^mc nMU tt> dri;' up ilf itieA4]i>E^. 

3 T^^ ijridi'cuiaTHl tine IfijaJ jl^nHieance iti" iIie ctupErri L^nrinj mi titii 
lubject. -WE iliould iviE iludy ibc pruoiigin .ajuFE freiE) Uit'jr -FvbnQiL 10- die 
ralrral inirtil fJ" tbc whole aiMueirtit WIeI 4[isrt frani the contcjl ajiil ElUj 
ipecul cLrcvfiKlfilh.'n in wllMih Ibe jHiDiiSfiOOeiUr Ttw; wnvfrMiJnm brtwwn 
RSei] 4 aiul LaktbFiiiWfa is a IttEEIT Lnfki! u> Ihic jDoin pmnCi at inuc Eharl. Ebc 
ornivrEVitmi of IUQu ivilli hii luothur. 1'fi Jilt meikt*. RfcTU cn^^idy iikEotu 
imnia of luvl oatooSW'EVt fiOVEnird h^ bii Kirrcd crJalionjliip la 

Ebtnri, Til LofalnUPiiJ, 1*5 f ppliia nrpHTicntj '»f}iich msy mulV *! Jos™! 
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to Kaiktyi regarding^ kingjtiip is itgclf mvaUdL 
That promiw cannot ovtiridt the ooiutitulioriali law of 
succession. It is purtly a privac donnrsitt malicr, whidi 
tun have no influence on such an important public matter 
33 the succewon to tHiC tbionc. 

P^p^itTarkapahe^nao supposes that Kaikcylsecured the 
succession ofBharata in supersession of the legal heir^ppa-^ 
rtmij Itatnaj on the strength of rite promise of which she took 
an undue advanlagCj untl tliC legal infcrcncc lie draws from 
tills is that the king has constitutionally tlic power to give 
effect to his mere wishes, wJitinSj or promises regarding titc 
succession In contravention of the normal constitutional prac¬ 
tice. Whis Eharata''£ succession really brouglit about by the 
promise oLDaiaratha (o Hailtcyi ? I hold that it wag not so. 
IJ;' we consider all the ciroumslances in that truly complex 
situation from the strictly' legal standpoint, wc shall hnd 
this incontrovertible, fundamental fact standing Out dear 
and dcHnitc from the maze of confounding events, viz. 
that it was Rama’s willing and cliecrful reaignatioU of his 
right to the cnohvn-princcshlp that really paved the way for 
another. Tor that crown-pii nccs hip Rama alone was pre¬ 
eminently ciigihlc by both nature and custom; and unless 
the legal incumben t, of his own accord, give* up the right, 
the way LS barred for anybody else. What led Rama Co this 
voluntary sclf-sacrilicc is another matter, which belong to 
the domain ofmoralityand reiigion, and has no constitutional 
significance whatever. The whole epic, indeed, is based on 
(bissupremcactofsclf-£.icrjficccinthepartQfRania—afiClf- 
sacrificc wliLch was not forced upon him by tlie mandate of an 
autocratic sovereign, butwa^ (he spontaneous outcome of 
Rama’s unfettered, individual dccisioD whick placed some 
things higher thsn an carthlviingd-Om.TJieCrttditofthisScEf- 
sacrificc belongs wholly and exclusively to Ramacandra, 
the hero of the epic, who took upon himself the load of un- 
(old sulfeting to save his father from the sin of violating his 

bbetE by fiinz vf unu. fn Uk- ligiit bt vrliat luu been apl^neil abtyve are 
tQ be Intupiictrf I>u>£ei like tliflit, nmy oiJierwic be rnfjfemfjBHJ 
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"plighted troth'. This lends chariti and CtJiiCnl value CO 
the cpie> ofwhich it is indeed the jtnrting-peint^ To ignore 
this is to fors^t the very bstsia on which the epic rcstJj 
and 13 loiriLSUtideiritH'tnd utterly the diuracler of the hci'o. 

Td sum up; Djiiaratha ieguLiy iiieoEnpctcnttu moke 
OT keep any promise in Kapcct of succession. When Kaikcyl 
extorted Da^JiraChn's sanetion LO Eliaratu^'s succession, 
Ram[]ieundm svus the only person ivlio cOuld sCCUm its 
observance, and he cheerfully saerificcd himself to prevent 
Ills father's fall from truth. To regard liim as the victim 
ofDafaratha's absolute potver Iwth as father and ROvenagn, 
as the Learned Pandit supposes, is, I repeat, to mtsunder- 
sland the Cpic atld to lose sight of the- real point of the la^iv. 

(2) The people at large as a constitutional factor have 
been alLogetliCr ignored. 

(3) Thcicgal authorities arc silent on regal lucccssion. 

They treat of the validity Or otherwise ofgifts of various sorts, 
but omit, as Pandit TarkapahciitnaR mentions, to speak of 
'the gifiof a kingdom by a king'. The instances of aucecssiisn 
fttmisliicd by ancient Sanskrit litcraturc,30 far nts I see, give 
us CEisca which make up only toasmall CKtent for the silence 
of tlic legal texts. hrcaTlyall of them illustrate the devolu¬ 
tion of tiifi kingdom on the eldest or other sons of the retiring 
or deceased aovereign, and noton s daughter’s sons, otherre- 
motc heirs, or strangeri. The silenec oflegal auchoridcs can¬ 
not be construed as supporting Tarkapanc&nan'a 

position, while the absence nf recorded instance^ of such 
cases leaves us quite in the dark as to what (he Jaw syas, 

(+) The inferenee fronn the prcmisa that a father 
havng ^powcr tO' give away the person of his son'', has also 
by implication power to give away immovable pruperty 
(even supposing that the kingdom is an immovable properly 
to which the son has a prospective right) without his Consent 
may be sound logically, but not legally; for law is often 
a negfitioii of logic. 

(j) The athribtttton of powers of disposal, In two dificrent 
classes of cases, to the paramount Ros'creign, who is said to 
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stand in partnfis, Ji a very far-fetched cxtcjision of die 
previous tnlorciiecs, in support of which again no law or 
example has been quoted. 

positioTa it now stands agrees with the conclusion 
drawn by Hophins; 'Jf there Hire two (or more] sound 
Sonsj die king had nO allowed right to select other than 
[he eldest as heir, and, if hccuoecdpd hisrightin this regard, 
the ^oplc openly and threatcniAgly called him to account 
for hisdepartUrCf 

As to the order of Succession, therefore, no ancient work, 
Ml far as I see, throtva any light on any other than tllC very 
first group of heirs, v)i. the king's sons. 

^ ^ reg.ards legal incapacity arising from physical defects, 

lucceatDtt. we meet with examples of blindness and iepjosy operating 
as grounds for cxoluaion from the throne. The case of 
Dhj-taraahtra is an instance of the former disability' and 
Dcviipi of the latter, 

^ Hopkins holds that these physical defects wort not 
ofilniw ftlt to be :in infrajigiblP Ic^gai bar, drawing this inference, 
r suppose, from the following facts regarding DhpcaTishtra 
jifijlitia. and Dyumatsena ffathor of tJlC wcH-knoWn Satyavat, 
husband of S5 vi tri*}; Dhrtarishtra after llis brother fap^u's 
death wielded political power virtually as a king for some 
titne, and Vudhishthira was consecrated to Tauuar^Jya 
[crown-princeship} a year after his father Pindu's decease.^ 
This consecration to crown-prinocsliip is an anomaly, and 
appears [Ohavc been dictated by policy on thcparEofDhrta- 
rusfdm and his sons. Vudhi&hthira ought to have been inatal- 
Jed as a fjlbftcdged king, and not aj a menu crown-prince 
or successor to a kingdom not yet to hand. The tender age of 
the heir of the dcccMcd king was no bar to his coronation. 
Janamejaya, for instance, waj a mere child at his father's 


T+I,t ju^hudili-aa mjjrtirii Tii lURWUpodyiti' Dhrti- 

rBuitf* (IkI ntylgc! llieiirfscfninifgr bn blirvdncu] f 0 !>, 25. 
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death, andyci hf was installed aYudhishthira^j coP’- 
Etcratioit H> tllC CrOwn-prinCCsTiip (Jac? not relatively imply 
kinjahip in Dhrtaraah^ra. He wa^ never formally crowJIcd as 
such, and whfltevier power he wielded as Lin^arthc whole an^ 
ocslral kingdom was reserved lo himself partly by force and 
cleverness and partly by hts relationship to Yudhish^Kiraj 
who, out of respect^ was reluctant to oppose his uncle's wilL 
The slow process in which the right law asiertcd liself and 
the seeming submission of the people for some time (oDhjj'-< 
tarfisldra-^s should not be construed as an acknow¬ 
ledgement that congenital blindness was not an infrangible 
legal disabi hty. In disputes between princes and kings, there 
is no tribune for administering a speedy justice; and if the 
law remains in abeyance ihr a time, the abeyant state oT 
things shouid^not be mistaken for the lawful one. It is tliCrC- 
fore incorrect to hold that Dh^tarash^ra rcigncd as sovereign 
of the patcrnnl kingdom Sn spite of his physical defect. 

It is equally incorrect to draw the same conclusion from 
facts regarding Dyumatsena. He was king of the Sslva* 
kingdom, became blind in course of time, and was dethroned 
by a usurper. The minister after some time slew the usurper, 
upon which the people went to tlie forest hermitage, where 
the king had taken rcfugCj to f^tch him to hls dominions, 
saying, 'Blind or not, he will be our king’. The account says 
that, he had jdready been res tored to sight, about wliich the 
people knew nothing.’ It was therefore actually a case of 
restoration tohia kingdom of a king without any physical 
defect. Even if the king had been blind at tlic time of bis res¬ 
toration, it Would not have constituted an illustration sufb- 
cieni to justify Hopkins' inference^ It does not speak of 
either congenital blindness or even blindness prior to acccs- 
siou to the throne. The king appears to have reigned after be 
had turned blind and befbre he was dethroned. This only 
Shows that a physical defect of the kind arising subsequently 

1 A/flW., i. 44. i-7. 

' It wai □.carKumkihni* (ift: Lv. 1,1 ft], flompftii^ porlitHU of 

(he wni toriei af J^jdfcpuiT, JaLpur, aiwl Atwir. 

Diriunon. 3nd bS.) 

S WJ&., Jti, ?-Bj 39*. 9-S. 
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ia the fipcnijig uf succession c^nnoC deprive a tin^ of the 
tin^dom atncfld^ vested in him.' 

KSdtd , ^^ucSliD^ of the sons svho UlOujl^ 

prlflia. virtuoLis arc ■excluded from the throne to jnTta&c rwun for the 
eldest. It fiEis already been stated that the Eijng their father 
IS hound to make provision for their subsistence. This sub¬ 
sistence d!ocJ not mean Ibarcly enough to support Jife^ for 
a man may Support life oil Icavea^ roots, and tJlC like; nor 
docs It mean an 'appmiaifc diat twnld enable him to Eve like 
tlie brother upon whom ha? devolved tlic kingdom’. The 
subsistence should, therefore, mean enough for a decent 
hving.’ 

Though this is the general rule, we find some provision 
made for the excluthd prificcs. The descriptions in the 
relating to the devolutions of kingdoms art generally 
silent as to Such provisions, mentioning the name of the 
crown-prince as ruch and either only barely stating tiiOSC 
of the other princes Or giving their total number Without 
rtrerciice even to their names. We have to gather our in- 
formation, thereforo, from the occasional cases in which the 
descriptions either i □ the TfenapUr ■or other SatiskrJ t works are 
more dctaik-d. 

*lhe kind of provision most considerate towards the 
excluded princes is found in the case ofdispasiiians in favour 
of Rama's Mils antE ncphtws. The tH'osons of BhArata were 
installed kirtgsofTakshaiila and Pushkalavatain Gitidhara 
conquered by Bharata/ the two sons of Satrughna, kings 
of Madhuri and Vaidiia, the former having been subjugated 
J>J SiitrughTia^*^ while Ihfi two fOttG of Liakihilna'n^j kings of 


KftlEiililLip^ ^ Kal^ Vftre npt dewi™! Lit ihtrr vaicd, 
dra^diioct (V= AJifA., i, 176. Tw Kolmlduplda, 

Ji? also wat hdi deprived ^l^hu ’i'«ied Lkudoail. fSe 

^le IfcfcMiii, iltudeE Ki llic dtiOMe, ftnilK uiJUe 

IbE ilKjvf icteuru, dEKnbfli Ii ai Jiavijij nTOved filaL » Vctii.}. 

Hit ColcticiouEe, ffigfil, i. 419^ 4 ^, 


^■JTAn.^'vt]. J(Ji, 


fe# ?be raiquat clT CSndhHra bv Bliknia, ut ibid-, 
-•■■j lill'^ '1»C CaiiquEii dT kiidhura hf Sainiihna. jfr 

■nid j IXix. 3 C n.; 3 ^al. I fl. j 
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twocliica in K^rujjatha newly subdued by BharE^la jnul 
Lakshmai^a. ‘ In ihe ease □! Ramans t^yo sons, Ku^ei and 
Lava, ibt former, the Fiist-bom, obtained Southern Koiala, 
tomjrrisin^ Ayodhya, ^vldke Lava, NorlliCfll Ko^ala with 
its chief town at firavasli." Erpm tiiisit appears: dtaC Rama^■^ 
nephew were given regions that were accretions to t];e 
patcnial kingdom. Only aa regards VaidiJa we do not iind 
when it was subdued, but ulE the other places were newly 
conquered. Rama's nephews therefore obtained regions, 
not as morecstaios from which to draw their appanages, 
but as Itingdoms of which they were cOEUCCI'ated kings; but 
these regions were not part of the ancestral kingdom. In 
regard to R^tna’s sons, the younger was given a portion of 
the hereditary kingdom wlille the elder the remainder The 
portion of the elder was of course t he more ImpocEant, being 
superior in extent and riches, and eontainiiig the metropolis 
of the former empire. Titc most striking feature of this 
provisien is the division of tlie uaccstraL kingdom. Ku^ 
docs not obtain the ancestral kingdom 119 but has 
to part mlh a portion, whero his brother Is Installeid 
as king.® 

A second kind of provisiem is met with En some accounts 
of Yay'ati^s sons. It has already been cxpiained how the 
youngest of them, Puru, succeeded bis fadter to the exclu^- 
SLon of his elder brothers. To these excluded princes ^vCrO 
allotted portions of tlic cmpirc,wherc they ruled, hut under 
the control of Pu ru. It is not clear whetlic r they were placed 
there as viceroys ofPuru, or as tributary princes,* Some of 

‘Afn]., yji. tOS; rDreonqiicM oT bvEihintts and trfkilaTtBCtF 

tti Ibid. 

» ftJ"t..vU. [ 07 . ]T., 

S H|ii ItinU of AniVu»a .appCoii lt7h3.vebceD tnmdc (bribe IQnl tit Knw 

lIUn'ShLJ Jiv.+.Si't) fAj abo Jijrdiijitcf KinsUpsrtwi<L S^.29-32J. 

4 TTic (tx. iSL .£1.3] EncnUuni Ifac fCiEiawtiv^ -illeLmcJI li; 

vii. jouiIe (i.e, tlK cr!(iplrt> !0 to Turvnti, jDUjh.weit \a 

DrahyuF > 41 ^ luirdi Ci> Anu. Ainr iroj iinlalltd tmftrw ^ JAt 
tSf pJfT t/vlUin KWTW uwifir hil tantfti, 

yive ViiJS.uJ’W.^ ^Jv.te. ]E.]a} mentmAa in. lutwiajicc-[He Sknv ■rrSna’C- 
IQ( 0 [, but if aM w cKfUeiE. SoilK sf ihe «rer MUy Ijj th* EilhriiiKnU 

U tbE Wiif ivlilvout A|liuljQ.gtg tbe jupenDr ocmErel dtT Ptinij e.j^. Dtiiij. 
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tiic acoounis arc silcn t to tin: superior central of Furu 
over his hrOtherSd from which WC may hold that the elder 
brothers wfirc independent of the youngest. If this was the 
■eascji Tt was the same a-i- that in regard to Ramans sons- and 
nephews. Had it been otherwi3e> i.c. Futu holdmg the 
suptnDr control, we could diffcrciStiate it os it second kind 
of provision for tllC excluded princCfi. 

A third kind of provision is one in which no portion of 
the kingdorn is given to the prtncca as appanage. They live 
jointly witll their Toyal brother, the S tats bearing all their 
expenses. We notice this in the cascofthc five PSni^avas, 
TIk evidence Though the ancient texts do not furnish express rules for 
regal succession, the a later San- 

Aaufjutta jjjpj [ enters into a disetisston of the subject dins: 
wKwslsn. (1) or the many classes of sons of a king, viz. awrcja, 
inhitraja, daUai^i, kririna, gat^htlpanTja^ nprtwddAa, 
jtontna, saha^ka, kriia, puumirfrAiPd, jperjaradaiffl, and 
dSia^ the last three are excluded from kingship, the 
remaining nine have the right to inhcirit the throne in 
the Older of their enuincratjon/ 

(2) rf the cMcsc son of the Ecnior queen be junior to that 
of a junior queen, the former cannot be superseded, 

(3) Of tlic two princes born of two queens at the same mo- 
mentj theson of the senior queen will have prcffercna;. 

(4) Of twins, the first-born obtains priority. 

(3) and (6) A prince with any organic dclfect is always ex¬ 
cluded from the throncj ^ving place to the one next 
to him in seniority. The latter's line continues on the 
throne Ifl spite of the eKistence of able-bodied sons of 
the excluded prince. Provision ahauld be made for the 
maintenanceofthe excluded princes and theirfamijics. 
Ttrmi t,i Kingship held for a certain term appears to have been the 
pratticc in a few countries in early times. 'Fhcrc were 
octennial, triennial, annual, and even diumal tenures, at the 

I Tbn MlJUUiiijil u id rtiy p(«Ku™i- TIm lUkJew u wiUi in lii 

Xha^tliLOiKnl i* bistd Wl U'e X’ifiiS-Piritai Ijpocviil. 34-7. 
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tnd of which tht monarch waa ci (htf dcjHKCd^ put to death, 
or passed through some substituted ccrcinony. The rcion 
of the ancient Spar tun kings appears Co have been Jimited 
to cifiht years, the term pcrliapa being determined by the 
octennial cycle of the early Greek calendars, which attem¬ 
pted to reconcile solar and Eunar time.’ The same seems to 
^VC h^n the term of regal oflicc of the king of Cnossus in 
Crete. At the end of each pcHcd, the king had to renew his 
saued powers by intercourse witli the godhead at the ora¬ 
cular cave on Mount Idaj without which he forfeited iiis 
throne, A trienniai tenure of kingship was in vogue 
among the chiefs of the Remon branch of the Ijcbu tribe 
Southern Nigeria.* Traces exist of a ciistom 
of ^Ihng the kings of Hawaii at the end of a yearns reign * 
while thu Sacaea festival at Babylon perhaps points to a 
similar praelicn among the Babylonian MtlgS.'^ The Still 
more dreadful diurnal tenure of Jtingship Bcems to have 
been the practice in a certain kingdom wliich still exists. In 
Npio, a province of the ancient kingdom of the Congo in 
V'Kt Africa, the custom is that the person who is consecrat., 
Cd ting should be put to death on the night aAer bis corona¬ 
tion, The head of the MusurOngo possesses the right of 
succession but docs not CKCrcisc it, and the throne stand? 
TOcant,' In cases hfcc this, it may naturally be Supposed 
jKople would be reluctant to exchange their lives for a 
£hon-]ivcd glory on the throne, and the supply of kings 
W'ould be very meagre or nil. To maintain a regular sup- 
p y, traces exist iti legends of a custom of compelling men 
(0 accept the fatal sovereignty.'' Insamc races and at some 
periods of history, the fear of death was not so great as we 
suppose, and the rccndimcnt of candidate] for the fatal 


cmwn was at no time a difficult matter. In many places, 
the rigour of the iLCccptance of the deadly crown was soft¬ 
ened by the appoinlmcnt of nomina] kings during the 'Nomlnil' 

^ thfawfaTih irMtrciKd s. 

I ^ f PP- " 113' * Ibid,, pp. n T, ] IBL 
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^bstitutcd temporary abdicatiemg of the jreal tengsj who 
would othcrwiM havo bcen put to death.' The nominal 
kings wcmomctimcs rtrlatioin of the royal famtly —even 
the king's sonSj and were in many initanees put to death/ 
Amottg many peoples tlicrc were no fixicd terms of king- 
ahip, ftnd sovcrcEgnj were killed on approaching old age or 
failing healthj e.g. to name only a lew, among the people of 
theCongOj Faiogl on tlic ElueNlle^ Unyomo and o^cr parti 
of Africa^ the Ethiopiana of Mcroe, the Shilluka of the 
White Nile/ 

The tenure of regal oflice waj fixed at twelve years in the 
province of Qiiilacare, ahout twenty league-s td the north¬ 
east of Gape Comorin. Therej an old traveller* recordij a 
great festival vvai held every twelve yeaii in honour of an 
near Cape idol. The kings of the province had no more than twelve 
c^mprirt. year* torclgnj i.c. the intervals between thefts tivals. On. the 
dayof the jubilec^therc assembled there i nnutnerablc people, 
and much money was Spent in giving food to Urd/lma^ixs. A 
wooden scaffolding was made spread over with silken hang^ 
ings. After batlring at a tank with ceremonies and music, 
the king came to the idol, prayed to St, mounted on to the 
scafFolrting, took some very sharp knives, and began to cut 
off his nose, ears, lips, allhismombera, and as much flegh off 
himself as hie' could, until through loss of blood he hcgati to 
faint, when he ftnishrd iilrmelf off by culling his throat 
liimsclf. During this saerihcc to the idol, the next candidate 
who wished to migiJ during the ensuing twelve years and 
undertakcsimilar martyrdom forloveof the deity, had to be 
present. And they raised him up from his place as Icing. 
Du^ecoi- The Znmorin (lit. god on earth) of Calicut on the Mala- 
harcoast had also to cut his own throat in public at the end of 
' ” a reign of twelve years. This practice was modified towards 

the end of the jcvenieenth century, according to Alexander 
Hamilton, who did not personally witness the festival, but 

* llnid., pp. LSaSS. S Ibid., pp. 
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_from a distance the simnd-Df juns fir^d day and 
mpht in connection with the ceremony, of which he has 
Icit a,n accotmt." 

W. Lo^an, with the help of the reigning sovereign of 
Calicut, examined, in (he Jaticr part of the niiietccnth cen¬ 
tury, the r^ords of tlwisc festivals as preserved in the rOVal 
archives. From his description, w: can have an accurate 
conception of iJlC modified practice that was in vogue up to 
1743 , wh^ It tool: place for tlic last time/ It was known as 
[Great Sacrifice). It took place tveiy twelfth 
year, when Jupiuir ivas in retrograde motion in the sign of 
the G^ab, and fasted twenty-eight days. The ceremony 
was obsc^ with great pomp at the Tirunavayi temple on 
the iierth bank of the Ponnani River. From its western 
gateway a str^ght rOad on for half a mile to a high ridge 
With a precipitous bank. On which were'three or fOurtCr- 
On the topmost terrace the Ling took his stand on 
the last day of the festival. Tlic plain bclpw swarmed with 
trx^pa numbering about forty thoitsand, gathered there to 
defend the king, The road cutting acrefis the plain from 
the temple to the king^s Stand Was kept clear. It was barred 
by pahsades on each side, and long spears, held by strong 
arms and projected through the pniljsade on cither hand 
met m the middle of the road, making a glittering arch of 
stttl. iviicn nil was ready, the king waved his sword, and 
a large chain of massy gold enriched with bosses was placci 
oti an elephant at his side. This served as a signal, and that 
very momenta stir might be seen near the gate of the temple, 
A number of swordsmen decked wilh flowers and smeared 
With ashes stepped out of the crowd. They had just par¬ 
taken of their last meal on earth, and were receiving tllC 
blessings and farcwclhof their friends. A moment late]', they 
wcrccommgdown tlic Lane ofspeus, windi ng, and writhing, 

1 'A MrwA«<,ijnt oT iht liajt Indtti/ in Pinkertsn, 

EW^ Y 37t. (ff., pt. iii, I,,. 4?, 43). ^ 

in 188?) ,T tGJ-S, TtiE wrii« dctoilKi 

Lll*jniuir« dcicribed ilWM. IC., 
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jnd ^rAbbiDj; right and left at the spearsmen, One after 
another they fell, some nearer the king^^ome farther off. 

The neitC example cited hy Dr. FraiCr is from Bengal 
under iD Muhammadan rulers. HerO^ ho has evidently 
been misted,' The extract from the upon 

which he bases his statement docs not in Ihct refer at all to 
any ceremony ]the that at Calicut, 
wry of The legend about King VJkrafnaditya of Ujjain^ tlae an- 
eicnt capi tal of Mnlwa^ has Lt that once upon a time an arch- 
affiriiv with; fiend ^vith a number of dcvih at his command took up hls 
abode in the city and began to devour the people. The city 
*Htp lor a j’ast ]oaing its inhabitants. To stop itj the principal 
citizens le^uestcd the fiend to reduce his dnily rations to 
One man Onlyj who would be duly delivered up to him, The 
demon agreedj. but stipulated that the person SO delivered 
should mount the thrunt and cKeretsc royal powers for a day. 
The names of the citizens were entered on a Jist^ and every 
day one of them in his turn ruled from morning to night and 
Was devoured by the fiend. Nuwj it happened that a caravan 
ofmerchants from Gujrat halted on the banks of a river not 


ieUH 


^ Cl, p[- il5, p- St, Tbe examTilc bkt bnea tited TreriB H. M. Elliot, 
Hiitan qf India or iaiJ ^ iSr «[*i ifubrunj. iv. 2l60, ?ei (cxlnd. fjeom Itis 
TTw uyi, "I( u * lif^ut»r tusloRl Id flcrtsal tli«t 

there h tiLlJc ci' ti^retldCxTy {tesHfU Jo. nieemijan to the lovero^gnty , ,.. 
VVhot;ver liJli iht king, nud itieesedi Jn pluon^ hjmH'Jf oa lh4 tbiene, ti 
inuDEdiilcly tflfBowtraSWl St kloij. Al] tlie sitlJn. wa^Tn. roldteri, (uid 
p«U*j(lU obey and rubnul to him. ... The ptopifl of flerwai iny, 

'We m faithful Id- the wlwevro filb tlw thmne,. -wC Jie Dbedlmt 

ami teVE- to IriEH.' Ai. Ayr riutmUe, bdorc the ojcceoion oP NuomE SFiSb'i 
fitber, in Abynliilhn. (Muiidlnr SliiytUJ, having kilJod ^e rngnlqg 

klrtgr lUPUDiHi tbetliniBe pnicraed. the Itlngducn PorfomE gDi^ tlulCBn 
AJiuddin lUllod tkt Ahymniiii, iirojided thE rhtDnc, niyj ieinow- 
ItdROd U Maadiln'i Aath, liir dmSetd ^ Ititrtjjim 

tt his j«. Who now lEipied.' Jotn Dtmrnn, dv? ediwr tif .Ulnt'^ wor^ 
wrongly Lhinki ■[. to hivO Ijcen ihE otlSDOtn ataonf Uw ^tuhonumodon rutcjS 
of ta tVWEfd Vn tlK thiptit: by billing die reigning *awwoignt lod 

partUleu it witH l!he tJalilnrlivi cuiiorn Jtut now dnenbod. (jw Elliot, 
op. fit., p-0-) 'rbli ait n'Jiortdy miiloirbr. ErazEE. TTio ibovCliniCiiTtoe 
Gum ISnigal ti oO Ciftiom it oJt. It ii but a diionlcrjy Haltr^ myii niooOH- 
km. AnfiOnE who hap pc nod to hsvo bad Otmor in bonUj Ditd miiagcd. 
(O kill tbE rtJaj WW otKyed by Stile officiilj utd [Jk poa^E, bc^iAK 
they had ItO-OlberaltETTUltvO- lEV^Hild bcoburted also tbiL StdciD Aleud. 
tlTd was joccccrlod by bii ion in the ODmul way. Hid dtocie been a ctiibjm 
£ke IbH uf Malabar, a {Eicmooy for VlHing SultMt Alauddlri ov^E Ed 
bave bcED tEld, In. fjjctlltcTt wai noaueb Dcraiotir^ Ibnt WG tlc^ cf^ aitdJt: 
-wax OEVef obiVVEd. by atiy of lllO Mudim rulm oPfittlgil. 
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ea 

far from the cityv They had a scxvantj whoii'^ hq other than 
Vihramaditya. To be brief, the next day, a poitcr^s atm was 
being carried in great portjp to the nTyal paiacc to ruSe for 
a day and die. Vikrajnaditya, on entering die city^ saw the 
spectacle and proposed to accept the fatal sovereignty in hia 
stead. TJiC demon came to devour him ns u^uab and,, after 
a terrific combatj was compelled hy Vihramaditya lO quit 
the cily^ nCvCr to rctnm. Thenceforth Vikramaditya was 
accepted as sovereign by tile people/ 

It is difficult to gauge the amoTint of truth round which 
the legend has grown up. According to Dr, Fraz-er, the 
persistence of bloody rites at Uijam, of which lie gives au 
account, raises n presumption that the ttadlilon of the daily 
sacrifice of a ting there is not purely mythical.* Reminisc¬ 
ences of defunct customs survive In a diluted form in legends 
TJiC present story, however, docs not speat of any fata] 
periodical ceremony attached to kingship the emhm aj the 
comtry. Its prioeipal point is iht daily of a for 

whom kingsilipisbutanaceddettt, an ofilce that is fixed upon 
him after his selection to meet death in his torn; The differ^ 
cnce between this story and the accounts noted already is 
very great; indeed, so great that it maltts the question of 
alHnity between them a matter of doubt. If this diffcrtncc 
be the eflcctof extreme dilutiDn of the ancient custom, of 
wluchthc legend LS supposed to be a rehcclioii. Dr. Frazer 
is jright. If not, it is risky to base on it the inference drawn 
by him. 

It seems to have been the custom at nil3spur in Madhya Naninjii 
Pradesh that after a fiLjah's decease, a BTdkmaas at* jtAcr 

1 j. BilS4fK3r. 

(a preparation of milk} out of the dead king'^ hand, 
and occupied the gadi ior a year. At the end of the period, 
he was given presents and diamisscd from, the territory, 
apparently never to return. The spirit of ihc dead rajah 
was believed to enter into the Brahma^^ after he had eaten 


° G,i ]vr. iil, pp. 1Z3, 123. 
« Jbid., p. ]S4. 
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the Aliiff for he was carefully watched and not allffwfid (o 
go away/ 

A similar eostom is believed to be iit vo^ic In thjc hill 
states about Kan^a in the punjabr^ 

The cTjstonn of banishing the ivho rcpresmis 

the dead king at tiic begtiuiing of the ensuing reign may^ 
according to Dr. Fraser^ he a substitute for putting him to 
dcath-^ 

TJ>= Pfitnitivc peoples sometimes believe that their safotv, and 

t}ijEitrciM>> , jT, ■■ 1 , • I t ^ 

ly vrvierlie cvcn that of the world^ are bound up with the life of the 
tingj whom they regard Jis an i ncamalion of the divinic/. 
Naturally, they take the greatest care for hi? Itfo, fo 
prevent the cnfecbleinent of his powers and thdr iinal ex¬ 
tinction in death. The only way tO' avert these, they believe, 
is to kill the naan-god on the very appearance of symptoms 
of decay and replace him by a vigerous successor to whom 
the soul of the former king is transferred before it is seriously 
impaired or has departed for goodr Natural deadt means to 
them voluntary departure of the sout from the body and its 
jpcfusalto return, or, more commonly, iu cxtractlmi there¬ 
from, Or detentiem in its wanderings by a demon or sorcerer. 
Even capture of the Soul of the dying man-god and its 
transference to the succcisor would not serve their purpose, 
for it ^vould be enfeebled by the weakness and e:diaU5tion 
of the body it leaves, and could but drag out a miserable 
Cxislcncc in any new human frame supplied to it. Violent 
death of the king on the appearance of signs of decay was 
Supposed to avert all these evils, and was preferred to a 
natural one. Some peoples appear to have thought it unsafe 
to wait for even the first symptom of deicay, and have adop¬ 
ted a hKcd term short enough to ensure full vigour of bfb 
during its continuance. In some places, this belief was 


' til, ]}. IIM, AUaiJae AAu'di Nstei airtl Owth-j, E. p.fifjij arilele 

r>t- Itl, p. ]54r In OiiabiKlia >rul£liAtt ibe tErnpotary luitG' cuIeiJ 
fcir ItiEEC daw, far deliib qF dtE iaiiEtvtieiH in lliEfc aad odiET plpc& 
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C4irricd t-O an CJrtremc, giving- lisq to juch instituCiona as 
diurnal destruction of iHt king/ 

Of the Indian examples cited abovc^ two appear to wihciikf/ ih* 
belong to tlic Dravidian races of Southern India. The one 
regarding Vikrain5dit}'a cannot be safely rcKcd on, while mi umi- 
the other from Bengal is wide of the mark. The instances 
of nominiil kingship of Etin^pur and the hiD-Stateg about 
Kangra Hiay imply preceding fatal idn|s]iipa, of which 
they arc relics; hut Cfotti them it dois not appear clearly 
whether they relate to Aryan or non-Aryan raCCS, The 
ideas that are supposed to underlie the institu tinna have 
ahnuE them an archaie stamp and may date hack K> a 
remote antiquity, though tltc times when their accounts 
were recorded arc recent. We do not find traces of such 
insticudons in early Sanskrit llteraLurc in Connection with 
ihe many eases of succession that are described at Icngth- 
In Cite place in tho already noted^ Kaikcyt, 111 

course of her conversation with her maid^rvant, sCCmS 
at first sight to speak of kingship termed for a hundred 
years; but it is capable of another interpretation^ which 
appears to be the right one in vicMf of the fact that no‘ 
where within the ancient Indo-Aryan political system do 
SVC meet with any jucb custom. 


* Vbid., jsp. 9. ]a 46. Hk cnoti^-M loff negiridc rqwodlKtd lw« aiX 
dMihted by i!\iidittv Lanff li) JjU Jif^igie and /tJfjirtr ^TTie ffnt mggiil^d by 
biETtp vi^ EL£C V- dm iHli I iJlan^i >l] ibc 


CHAPTER V 


THE EDUCATION OF THE FRINGE 


Th* ijpij^TiiE heavy rcjpoirubilidcs devolving on the monamcli 
Itl^ tthi- mate It of paramount necessity that he should he tllOrtHtghly 
edueat<sd and trained in the art of government. 
mponiibilU From thfi incrarchy of the finir castes and their respect’ 
ivc duties^ it follows that the warrioe^eajic should always 
Tiie Hindu Supply the society with competent rulers. The exercise of 
rtgal powers is not within the competency of the otlier 
three. The duties of the AjAaJrym comprise^ according to 
the /Cautilfi/a, adh/aj^mta [studyj^ j/ajana (performance of 
sacrifice), ddjia (making gifts), (military life), and 

hftulf^rakfha^ (protection of beings).’ Tltc last two items 
of duty arc not prescHlX'd for anyo'r die ether classes In a 
normal condition of sod.ety,“ though, under abnormal 
conditions and in estceptloaal eases, taking up arms or 
the pursuit ef the miliiary' profession by the other castes is 
met with in litcraUirc,^ 

Ktm.—ft If 110! my pbjwt t& Ki« an biitoriciJ nuvoy flT Ite IfAkninf 
or ttlO relent Hindu. prlnCa. IhiI cnLy En briji^ cuE a tevr of i li upceb. 

■ 1, lil,p.7. 

3 The oCCUMEloof aT & DrSJina^ ojet {|) {ftudvh (?J 

(WAuunE). (3) 7‘^'dru (pcrfonnaAc!: of lacrirkEi}, (41 njjdno' 
(nirtdiilanj! aE MpfiJiMj, {5] fmnlinB jplt^, ftnd 

jfrttiut (Mcepl^^nio: of IVina prapef jErinoD^}-. T}it»0 of >. Vdipu inchida 
[ li. (31. rS). al JTriAj {jtmieulniEaLJ, (oUElif-EWiJlsJ, and 

Yaj\ii^ (Uf de]. OT. AfdTO'j X. 73 tF. 

S Cr. MBI*-, 1!^- 7^ 34—^Itie firdAisdiu] by EnXiqg up ornii ckxf nof in. 
au UD In ibrce cuc^ rn. DdtpnriJcOlkm, robbcn and cOftipcLIinr 

thr nlhtr emtOf 10 btlolt EtKnaclra ■□ llietr dpUM.' In EheAai#tl« (I3t. 
ii,pL343}^, bowmer. n ^oEalHtnlniPI. Ebo pr^iauS u well ju Ksulilyn 

hiimtlf Ipeakf oTiatdJen bcLonpng En alt Ehic four coitEiL Hie AfaMifjjifaltt 
fili. 166. 34} ollowi a Veiift DO UU lYOPparA irl b&TtiCullir otrOunwCuVOa. 
Of, Biiito., id. STC-flC (PhrffhMrtjr'* Iranj., 5.B.]t.yt Hnpkini, J. a, 0. JL, 
aiii, ff. 

In iho ]ifie.tpic peiiod, ivb aaturalLy Jmd loicT liacdciuna nf c±ste- 
diviiiiHii and arOAW miciJilinE of fSaUO-oeoupadoed. SeC t'. Jj., i|. 249, 
231, 2S3, 334, 390^ aLu tliApv-nirn^, iv. 19. 15; :aU. 30, 

and (i. dtS tut auaininaiE oT £drf^nidiid-bood br lowtr eiu»f . 
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Kau|[lya.^ in dealing with time education of ihc morianch, KatnHys'i 
ii under the assumption that he ta a Kshatnys. As an 
orthodox J?i'4^mjpaj ho cantioE hut lloldthc Opinion; and If 
Candra^^pta Maurya^ whom he Supportedj, was not really 
□r JOiAdhiya hirth, ho mu^t have claimed tn be and passed 
as such after his victories as a warrior and a^uniption of 
jjovercignty^' on the supposition, of course^ chat ihc 
ij really to- he attributed to the miaister of Candragupia.* 

The education of the prince is entrusted to coenpetcnt tir y,nrf._ qT 
tutors from hss infaney. After the tonsure ccremonyj liLicducatiPfi. 
which is generally performed in hi? third year/ he is 
taught the alphabet (hjfirJ and aritlimctit (iUJTi-iAytttM); 

i On tcanilii^g cite lilU of Hladu klnpi, ivc thkI u limit Vvilh 

molltriclu CT JCi^rifa Ucod up to line liijic of C^jvlp^dnia whoiE' 

i'f, S4.4,J, iPiricd the Erd cf 

njCt AEul tlic iMgliuiJiig 'Af Sviira liir^hip. CT. nlir I - S- 

Tlia WoplieAy (hat Uietc iv«u|d Ite ki^ afcEr hl^hSp^m* Piwidt! 

'WbI fiilnlLfi] tA Ebii exlcitEt EhjI thci^AETorth tcidil uw ihaiiie a EnoAinih 
htJufi^iii^ DO- evtei. -Mhcf Elij^ll Ktiinirijv IVid Ibc luprEman oT kiniP 
^ rAPEbSP or □HiF-Arymi dfiKicat. The dltllUly l.e-li. Saw 

Lfivuiext, dEalblahed tiv (ho mdDUtCr Vcxiidieva. wju dT AAhtofd 

blood- llic cute of Cindrt^ptu Mauna h fonitwfatt etdcurTj aiad if 
IvE be ttk^ to havie Ikui rrlatEd ta the NttiudA ttynii^iy,. he wiu no dvobt 
4 iwjra vllh hit titCACfiVt. ISuE u dPe Ekidy of ^idcitcc podnti U- hit 
SvJra onjill, ajMHbor, inuJiKli^ [|l« orthodox oplAiMi oH KtUliLy* u Eo 
Ihe prooKf mre feir klnjp, ptwnCI the etiiEr v/b.y. The Emih. iiuLf perhijM 
be Haeted if we bcur in Ebni, on mttiy oeOaiiAai, the ImifneH or 

kir^pHlp ptotEded JflJriaJr^aiup rathEr Ihiui Ihs IiEIet prEcodlug Ihe 

farBICT. Tbit l| nn i[nikii« of the JUlirtlilillrt JWwcf tJ Hindu (oofety 
urhieh eloiu ar fainilicii like torUtc lyT the Hinduiud Bhan And Ckmh 
irfiA BuModed in wlnnina ehlefuinship, «! d(e on (MEople of teccut 
dnlE. were JEBidj^ ikdmEEEal inlA the rreinc of Hindu peilily u jrjJtACrpar. 
fjff V, iuiiih, ftwb 3rdi ed-r pp. HIj 4i3), So, wJuicver miy 

bxve bcEn Ihe teir oiirati of Ciiiidr»upbi Mxuryn, he iDciru Ed bam 
jTuiLed mr 3 AiAoh^ (rSdrK P- +00). ^'Ilc fiute of Ebc rttE ef eNa on£itn,E 
Hindi! morumhj h iDijire or lisi dLOcute, buE iE locnu EhaE PlnbyAmitrs 
and hi] nietenoEt Were altO (he btllouf HarFlth, tl> Ar -M 

it ctn be jetted rmni fail rrleliDnihipti It appears Ibot in me’^ eanra 
the devlaliirili IWmi (be arihotliCiK ru[i± [ha[ 3 rvler inutE 3 
were placed nut of lishi. by the veneer pf oxniEned KJiaLElyabDod. In 
tome of (be £a4^Eh£r, n ^tmA kirif b i||>i:eloJly Oot of Ctvnnf, liiOOdll, 
of eourye, the wloldino of jeEptre hy a Srdhinajia or t'at^ dm nnt 

rECELm ill Ejijimval. TltE enjoini. a nOt (o ilweCt 

in e eowiEry where dlO (tiilEn B.re f lTdrai (jVonUi. ivj GI ]; cf. ilia [^I'/Aou 

£hrilAbln {Inu. (>4^ Piiy, Ukr ^SnigiK^tW GtitaU, p. 3] Piek, Xiit widtb Clitit- 

PW«. PP- S3, Si; Rod!, J.>t.O.J., 1$. roiiiii. 

’ For u^nHnila ogiiut ifaii view jee Keith, i PP- l3d-7; 

J- Jolly, *r ^dr/WfliuItfibii CfrrJCxcV/l, litviii. 155 AT 

uid Eliewberie. 

^Cf. Sii. 2fi 
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und after investiture with the sacred threadj which takes 
place in the case of a fU’sAnirija. in his dcventh year/ he 
becomes qualified to commence hig^hcr Studies — thccurri- 
euttsm including: 

[i] and AttirlAshiki, (ii) and (iii] 
the subjects under (i) being taught by eminent scholars 
those under {ii) by supcrjntendcntJt ef gOVCm- 
tntnt departnficnts {adkjakjkd^} having not merely a theore¬ 
tical cxpcrientc of the suLijcotj and those under (iit) by 
theoretical masters of Statecraft (jjflitjdrfl/j) as well as by 
practical statestnen (prsjyokHriiA). 

Besides these sul^ecft, he liad to hear daily from Com- 
petdnl professora the whichj as has been noted for^ 

merly, compreliendi fa) {b) Ilivrita, (C) Ak^-^ka, 

fd) Uit^tarana, (e) DkajJiHiJdsirfi and ff) ArlhuJ^fra.^ 

Along with thesej he was also given lessons in the military 
art comprehending (i) (ii) AJpatidira, fiii) Aeiha- 

Biiijrdj and {iv) PrskiiTdsst’idyd^ i^e, the subjects bearing on 
cicphantsj horses^ cliatiotsj and weapons rtapectivcly. 

During the period of studentship the prince has to live the 
austere lift of a BrektsuicSrin^ ohgcrvtng celibacy atvtl under¬ 
going the hardships involved in the Study of tlie dil^rent 
subjects. His daj|y routine, asKaufilya rceords it, allots the 
forenoon to themiTitfirycxcrcisea noted abovCj the afternoon 
to die hearing of tlie fti/id^n^ and the rest of the day and night 
to receiving new lessens (ttpunm.grsiNtpa)^ revising the old 
one* aiwl trying to master those not dearly 

made out> 

The necessity for this rigorous discipline was w-dJ real¬ 
ized by the ancient Hindu Statesman; Jbr the prjncc could 


JWrtrnr. ti, 36; r IS; 

1. ]; n. 4; iv. tft, 

tor cipLirtieLin of (bt iubjocU^ «e Chip. IX. 

1.^ j;*'' or thtpufcp^ lu iWd. Cf. Hoakbu. J.A.OJ., idil. 

110-12 Ihr pwnllfli Jn Ihr qsi«. ^ '' ' 

j WitrtAirfifjyj, T, V. p. la The JfJwoqiiifitt 

*il Uic mien an pfllitjf nftai on ttw tinm, £.c. dlKinltn* (jT 

Ulc priD^ iHQd ln£ culbvauDD of bo Iiunf i-r ali^ 
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jiot Iw a competent ruler iviihout thU period of disdpli^ 
ijrd probation r Tlic succcaa of Tivcll'^ucatcd and sclf- 
controllcd sovereign is dius indicated by Kauplya: 
Vidyavin^ED raja hi prajaniip vinayc ratah, 
Ananyatp ptthlvlin bhunktc aaruabhutahitc ratah. 

-(A kingj well disciplined by education and bent on his 
Bul](jects' government and the good of all living beings^ can 
enjoy the whole earth without a rival.)' 

The period ofstirdcntsbip lasts up to the sixteenth year, 
after which the prince pcrlbrmi the ceremony of on 

die eve of his Rtturafrm,Sc!mi and enters into the next 


stage of his lifh by marriage.* 

The prince now enters upon a more practical Stage of his On 
life, in which he is gradually brought into contact with all 
the difficult problems he will have 10 handle in lus future “ 

position as king. He seems to have been charged with j^drab 
responsible duties in government departments, wlierc he abiraiiou. 
worked as a subtjrdlnatc under the head of the particular 
department in which he was placed for the time being.' 

When found competent, he was made a commander of an 
army, or an heir-apparent associated with the rei|ning 
sovereign in the work of administration.* 

Kauplya discusses at length the steps to be taken by the 
king to correct a prince turning rebellious or morally 
perverse ,«■ anti also tlic means to be adopted by tlic latter iFpria«. 
treated In a cruel and unbecoming manner by the former. 

He do« not accept the opinions of other authoriucs on 
th«e points in toto and suggests proper education and 
discipline of the prince from his very infuncy, constant 
contact with wholesome influences^ and timely dissuasion 
from evil as the meara of bringing him round. When these 
faiL he may be confined and kept under iumillance in a 

oJ (he cily to be- dre(v™«tr {Atifi. &}. 
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definite place. If this also proves alwrtivCj he may be 
exiled. Extreme cases ofrebctlioors altitude in a prince may 
justify, according to Kau^ilya, even ihe sacrifice of his life 
for the good of the State, 

If the reigning monarch talcCs an uojuslifiahly hostik 
attitude towaidfl a good prince^ Kaufilya advises the iattcr 
to take Mdu-urej which are to be passively protective at 
Erst, ■ rising to the more severe steps.' 


’ Arihiiiiimt I. jcvlJ, jijjl S5, SG. 
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THE ROYAL DUTIES; THE RING’S DAILY 
ROUTINE OF WORK 

The manifold duties that devolve on a king after hii 
accession te the Lhronc arc tneiited in a good many 
Sanskrit ^tks both printed and maituscript. The Lists of 
duties furnished by the works vary of course as to their 
deiaiisd but agree generally as to certain main points. They 
touch on personal duties under which may be ctasacd 
morat dijciptinc and such other virtucSj together with the 
study of the Viiks and the sciences and arcSj conduoirig to 
the i mprovement of ids intellect and physique. These dutl'cs 
go towards mnkirtg the sovKMeign a better man^ ^vhile 
his public duties as enjoined by the SSilfos have a direct 
bearing on his relations with the people at lai^c. They 
cover a very wide range, and tire numerous Lists of royal 
duties in the SansLrrlt works generally reiterate one or other 
of his obligations regarding tJie following, vEr. the law of 
the four castes^ the maintfinanct of the four slaset qf lift 
(diTairuu)j consultation regarding the affairs of the Statc^ 
and adherence to the principles of the works on govem^ 
ment (pffi-J'iJjtrajj in daily practices, the appointment of 
competent ministers and other officials, the dictation of 
competent priests (who were often associated with public 
functions)^ the supervision of the duties of the officials,, the 
inspecdon of the jUnancCj the administration of jiisEloc, 
inquiries into the economic state of the country, the 
uridcrtakillg of works for the economic welfare of the people* 
the inspection and maintenance of the army,, foreign rclo^ 
tions* encouragement of learning* protecticn of the needy 
and helpless* and the establishment and maintenance of 
Instiiu Lions of public utility.’ 

' J^Df ncTsl dutia, Che faL]Gvni](£ Wdrb ElUty hr coiuritlcBij: ^.aratae&B 

ifrtimAPfl V. +, 4, ix. 3- 3. lOTlSj id. 3. 7. ITi ii. 4. 1. l. I3j Siii, I, 
5. 4; jdij. 2. 2. 7; ic. Afanv, vii. 2.3-, S5. SO. Sfl, Lit-1?, 142-4, 203, 


Tht kin^i 
(luticl Md 
the lEicn. 

tuK ilirrrs- 
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The duties are heavy and numerDUSj and the MHtsciendous 
monarch who undertakes to follow the injunctions has to 
work very hard to discharge his rcapousibliticfi pjfopcriyr 
Many of the aforesaid dalica have rCligifiuS sanctions at ihffir 
back, the lajlc ail dsc more heavy for one who 

wears the crown. 

Tile traditional ideal daily routine of a monarch for titc 
performance of his heavy duties is laid dowj? In a gi>od many 
works going hack to an ancient date. The one given by the 
ddAu/JIrOid: divides the day and night into sixteen equal parts 
and allots to each part a particu (ar item of his duties : 

Day—[1] 6 a.tn. to 7.30 a.m. is devoted to looking after 
the defence of the oouniry and the supervi¬ 
sion of the finances; 

[3) 7.30 to 9 to the supervision of the affatn of the 
townspeople and provincials; 

9 to 10.30 to ablution^ dining, and study; 

10.30 to l?to the coLIccEion of State dues from 
the heads of the departments ; 

fSj 12 a.m, to 1,30 p.m. to correspondence with 
absent miimters; 


vili. 4L-2. +6, 173, ijt. 153; !(. flO, t]9 -wr iJie 

k)a -eve); vit. fitMf, yi (appoinEoisnl oT ciGcuih] ; t\,. 

93-1 305-16-; ut. Z94-t> (c!Kuulla.Li(ui); viL, 79'. E^j (givJDs audience:); vii. 
37-fl, 791, m, m, 134-5. HSi viii. 335; it SLSdS; jd. 4, 11-3. 

-[cnCai^ctUtChflmt aiul li£>iHHjr Id J9rdAm4naih vitj, 7^7-9 (uLpi) 4 rI. oT (he 
hflpjEHl; vti. l37'-33j i, ttS, LStti vliir 40L-3 [tirianciil 

e«Hnjink dy(kit; vilr 14-34: viii. 3(17-3, 3 |(1 l] I, 33^, 343-7: L*. 757-93, 
3l7j viiL. E.fl, 43; ix. 733-4; wii. 9, 10, 18, L9, 40-4, li6J9, ITOJ; 
ut. 24^ {juJICnl ducici]; rJi. 7d-9, L-iS {jutpcarumicat .cr ptiul^ and 
uuiifi^c): viL 33-12. 43. 44-53: iK' 30L-|1 (pertftrtll dull<sjt vil. 

(/>75, 1^190.201-3 S22i n. 1^ Z33r v. LI5, 119 (miliiaTy dutw); 
d^paUamio. ii. 19. Zi- L-15’ iL ]0, 26, I-IT; viSi. I (T-; xl. 

L-31; Vpiti/ifita, xix. 1-70, 22^; 1. 10. la. 1.70; VliAtfh, iiL 

7-39; r^araliav [M. M. DuU'4 ed-). i- 399-08; (Lkrdi, i. 55-9: 

(ibid.^i.4.| 77*fflff(ibi{l.),it,Sji; Airi (ibid..I,i. 14, 17.ii-4, 57,30, 79-. 
Tlic fotlDivum niriijiaf ipukalic, cf AfnfH.-Wliv-Kacxvii. 

xll. 6. ir. (sbnW): Iv. 14. 14-70] 

30. I3-I(!; xxvii; xxxiv. 113-1117; xvLii. I F. .4fniJ’bfiJ.pd, 

CiCKJf, rtiKii-ECKXv ccKx™, Jx:K3q{iLi-cts!i I; ftTV^j-JVrapa. uit-tniiif 

uL, LO IT.: £7jf11dn-JtJt±Wa, ili; Kilill-PtiriM, 

Ixxxiv, Iekxv; cF. alfD jTJwili^iibu-jVWiira. -j; .AnrapEHiHlra ( B, 'K. 
SaAtr'a iTuulr^ 3. B. H.), |;>p. 4. 6,7, El. 33, 36, and 33. 
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(6) 1,30 to 3 to amusements or sclMclibcmtion; 

(7) 3 to 4.30 to [he inspeciidn of ekplianisj horjicij 

chariotSj and infantry; 

(fl) 4.30 ta fi to «>nsul[4tion with the commander- 
in-ohief and evening praycri at nighiJhll; 
Night—(1) 6 p-.m, to 7,30 p.m, to interview with the 

ECcrCt agents; 

(2) 7,30 to 9 to ablutionj suppejr^ and atudy^ 

{^) ^nd (5) 9 to J,30 a.m, to entering the bed 
chamber amid aoundi of truttipetg, and alocp’ 

(6) 1.30 to 3 to waking amid trumpet-sonndR and 
calling to mind the Sdstric, injtmcEicKK and the 
duties of the ensuing day; 

[7) 3 to 4,30 to convening the cnimcil and sending 

out secret agents on their errands; 

{8J 4,30 to G to rcecJving benedictions in the com¬ 
pany of his tutors and domestic and sacrifIciaL 
priestSj interview with the phyaictari!, hcadcookj 
and astrolDger, and entering the court after 
perambulating a iow svith her calf^ and a bull. 

The above divisions of the rimc-tablc, however^ admit of 
aiccrations lo suit the capacity of a particular monaieh. The 
routine does not leave muclt leisure to the king^ but keeps 
him occupied wih some State business Or Other the gi'caier 
part of the day. There are only three hours during which 
he ij set free from the carcs of the State (9 to 10,30^ and 
1,30 to 3), Hts labours come to a eiosc at 7.30 in the even¬ 
ings after which he has seven hourS and a half at a Stretchy 
of which about six hours arc devoted to sleep. The rest of 
the day and night (via. 24—10^ hours, i.e. 13| hours] is 
divided among the various State engagements. It should 
he noted that these hours do not all impose upon the 
monarch bminworkor physical worry of the same Intensity. 
The time, for instance, from 4.30 a.m, to 6 a.m. is of com¬ 
parative rest, as alto a few other time-diviLions and their 
fractions during which his work is more passive than [he 
rest of hij working hours. The time expressly set apart 


lE a 
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for study ricurs twice during itic day and it 

adds 10 the volume of his inlcUcctual worh^ the period allow¬ 
ed to it IS shortj considctiri^ that it is to bo snatched fnoKi 
the houT^ of ahlution and dinner. However^ the sort of 
life implied by the lOUlJnE: is one of mueb stress and 
strain and pressure of work, explaining tlic neot-ssity of 
disciplined life essential to kingship. 

The second dividon. oftime in the morning [7.30 to D) is 
HU important one, devoted a-s it is to giving audience to the 
public and considering a variety of matters affecting the 
people at large. The king is enjoined to make himself 

easily accessible to the peti tioncrs and Co attend pC^n&lly to 

the subjects of their applications in the following order, 
instead of entrusting everything to bis ofhciahi 

(1) Deities {dti'al^, (2) abodes of aSCCtieS (3] 

hercli«{/)d:rAirtiJB],[4)/fKiiijna^flJ ver^edin the Vetiiis{Jr^{fiya)^ 
(5) lower animals (6)sacred places (7) 

minors, as also (S) the old, (9) the diseased, (10) the 
distressful [Jl) helpless, and (12) women. 

The above order of business may, however, be changed 
owing to the importance ortirgcncy of a particular iti^m.* 

The routmc as set forth in the Sa^htiSs is in aubst&ncc 
almoat the same aS the one in the Mantl S^ 

version is as follows: 

'Having risen in the last watch of the night, having 
performed (the rite of) personal purification, having with 
a collected miEld offfcjed ohlaLions in the iirc, and having 
worshipped Bi ihmaijas, he [king! shall enter the hall of 
audtcilCC which must possess the marks (considered) 
auspicious [for a dwelling) 145. 

Tarrying there, he shall gratify all subjccta (who COmc to 
see him) by a kind I'cccption and afterwards dismiss iJiemi 
having dismissed his subjects, he shall take caamsel with his 
ministers.'—vli. 146. 

' Having consulted with We mintStcn OTi allthcsC [matters), 
having taken txfTCiSC, and having bathed afterwards, the 
king may enter the harem at mid-day in order to dine.”— 

p AiSaHiftay I. PS, pp. 3E. 3ft. * Ibid-, 39. 

H BShLtr'l VEniofi ui XS^. 
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^Adorned [with hU robes of s.Latic), ]ct ajjain inspect 
his ftght-ing men, all his chariots and beasts of burdtnj the 
tvtapons and accoutrements.'—V'iir 

‘Haviitg per/brmed his HviligliC-dcs'othons, let him, well- 
armed, hcjir in an inner apartment tlic doings of tiLOScwho 
tnahe secret rttpons and of his aplcs,'—viL 223, 

‘But going' to ninoihcr seci-ci apartment and dismissing 
those people, he may enter the hare rn,aurjrouTided by female 
(servants), in order to dint again.'—vii, 22^- 

'Having eaten there some thing for die second time, and 
having been rccrcaCied liy the sound of mnsie. let him go to 
test and rise at the proper time free front fntigue/'—vii. 225. 

‘A king who b in good health must oliscrvc these rules j 
but, if he IS indisposed, he may entrnst all this (business} to 
his scFvatits.'—vii. 226. 

T^nCtaafk^s account' runs thns: 

'Having risen up early in the morning, he (king) should 
personally look after die work of collection and disburse¬ 
ment^ next he should attend to law-suits, after which he 
should bathe and take his meal at case '—i. 327. 

‘He sliouLd tlien deposit in the treasury the goldbrOUght 
by persons engagifid in the ivork and then see the secret 
agents, after ivliich be should with his iHLiustert send the 
envoys on their crr,Tnds.’—i. 326. 

'ThetcafErr he jhoyld enjoy his leisure alone Or in the com¬ 
pany of ministers. Next, he should lakeccunsel with his com- 
tnand.cc-in-chicf after the inspection of the army.^—i. 329. 

' Then after evening adoration, he should listen to the 
eonlrdcntLal reports ofAcsccrCt agents. He should then CnjOy 
sitiging and dancing, take his meal and study.^—-i. 330- 
‘Hc should then go to sleep amid sounds of t tuinpets and 
gc[ up from bed similarly, when he should cogitate the 
scriptural injunctions and ail his dudes.’—i. 331. 

' Then ^vlth respectful welcome, he should send JcCrCC 
emissaries to the dominions of other kings as well as his own, 
after receiving blessings from his sacrificial priest,domestic 
pricat and teacher. Next, be should SCC has astrologCrt and 
physicians and confer on thcBrahmapas learned, in the Vtdutf 
Itinc,gold,land, houses and their fumsture.'—i.332, 333. 

The timc-rnblc in the corresponds in its 

main features: 

' .M. N. DulE^x 'VCnjint. 


*ctnav. 1-17. 
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^ PushLird sh.n31 rclaK to you the daily routine of 

the kinj;. It is tailed ajasra-kama, Lc. inotsaariE work, 
WJiCn tlitro art only two mifiEritu (43 mlnutts) lltfijrc the 
hreak of da^vsfij the king should get up from bed amid music 
and singing of panegyrists and see the SCCrtC emissaries so 
privately that no body can rccognilst them \^liCn on duty as 
his merir Nc^t^he should attend to his income and riisbu^c- 
ment and then after at tending ihocalls of nature^ he should 
go to liis bathing^liouse. Therej, after cleaning the teeth and 
taking hath, he shou Id perform die SandA/d scrvicCj repeat 
pray CIS anti svOrship V^judcva, He jhonicl then make sac¬ 
red offcjings to the lire and worship tlic manes of his ances* 
tors, take hicssingi from die ,Srafi?rti3(tafand make gifts of gold 
and tine. Then after decorating his person and smearing it 
wi th unguents he should see die reflection of liis face iri a 
mirror as also in clarified butter kept in a gold rcccpticlc. 
Then he should IlCH^rthd auspicious Or inauspicioug nature of 
the day, take the mwllclnes prescribed for him by the royal 
physicians, touch the auspicious articics, make obeisance 
to his supertom P.m\ then enter iiis hah of audience where. 
Oh Highly Fortunate, ]ic should receive the Brshmsifas^ 
the ministers and the oJTtcei'sor [he court as also such of his 
subjects as would be announced by the usher. Then havi- 
ing heard the reports of w'orks,hc should determine: the steps 
to iMr taken, and then proceed to atyutlicate iaw^sults, after 
which lie should Consul t his ministers OTl important mnlttCrs, 
A king should take counsel neither with a siugte minister 
nor witii tOO: many; nor with the ignorant and Un trust- 
wortliy. He should carry into action those schemes that 
have been wefl ihaugiif over an<[ hdll not thercfort injure 
the State. He should not betray iiij secrets ^ looks and 
gestures, for the wise can gathcrotllCrs’ intentions from those 
Outward signSr A ki ng, followi ng f he advite of his iistrologcrs, 
pliyHjeians, and ministers, attains prosperity, for the latter 
arc the custoilians of the former's welfare. Councii ciLs- 
5olved, the ting should (akc piiysical exercise with a discus 
orsw^rd. oron a carria^. Then be should bathe in a tank 
free from aquaitC animat, and sce [hat the God Vlslinu has 
been worshipped, that the sacrificial liro hos been duly 
Ighted and offerings made (O it, and that'the BrdAfnams 
have been properly honoured with presents. Then having 
aecori).tcci his body, he should moke gifts, and next take 
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his nipal which hai btcn duly i«L«d. Then he jhould take 
drcsusd betel and rest awhile on his )cft side. Thon^ after 
the iaispceliDti of the arrny* armoury and ItorchoilsCj. he 
sliould peruse theiiJjiraj:, He shouM then finish hia evenlag 
prayflr and send the secret agents to the works previously 
thought over by him, 'Therfiafter^ he should take his 
supper and enter the seraglio. The ting being well protect¬ 
ed should do this every day amid songs and sourttU of 
musical instruments.’'** 

The givea a similar programme uf royal 

dudcfi.' A porcion of this routine up to the holding of cDuri u 

in the assombly-halJ (thcdilTcrcnccs in details being cjtcep- . 

ted) is represented in the as being i 

followed by Krshpa in his capital at Dvdraka. The R^gkti- 
Dom/fl refers to the traditional routine upon which Malli- 
nltha makes his c3ommcnUtipn, adding some details.* ^ 
Dat>^in, in his /)Q/ir*u!Jifftt]-«nYd, parodies the J^aulUijfat^^esM- 

rmitine hut hands dovifn the tradition; ^ 

Dny.—^'Vhb king risen from his bed in thejJrrt ^ l/u fig/ti 
oflhi itaj heart reports concfimiiig his income and 
disbursement after having washed his face an a hurry and earita 
devoured a handful or half-handful of food. The tunning 
heads of government dcparlrnCn tS of a king^ who does 
hear them attentively, rob him of double his wealth and ^ 
multiply thousandfold the four hundred means of coUcc- 
don of wealth enjoined by Capakya. ^ 

In the seciUld dhifioTi of the day, the king passes hu life 
distressfully with his cars burnt so to speak by the hubbub 
of mutually quarrelling subjects. The judges decr« or 
dismiss the case of the suitors at will, hringiag ain and dis¬ 
repute upon their msatcr, and wealth to themselves. 

The third dioisum is the lime for bathing and eating. 5o 
long as hii food is not fully digested, hia fear of being poi¬ 
soned does not leave him. After Ids meal, he stands up, mihe 
fyurlfi djDiij'cn, with his hands stretched out for gold. 

In the Jihh diliiioiit he SufFen great pain frnm consultation 
with his ministers. Then also the ministCrt indlvidu^y or 
collectively grow indjifiTcrCnta an-ij turn, -at w5U 10 inCIP evil 
design the good or bad qualities of things, tlic reports of 
envoys and secret agents, the practicability or otherwise of 
^ il. " * ?t. lO. ^S, 
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actjcms, :i 5 wen as the slates of undertakings due to time and 
plaoc^ and arc supported by the 'cinrles’ of friendly^ inimi* 
cat, and neutral kings bringing theii: master under tbeir 
Ctmirot by sccrctty, and in tJiq guise of peage-maften^ 
mnaming the anger of people within anti autgidc (he 
Ungdom. 

^ In the iixth dijits^R (3j dA^daSi i-tr hn.) he engage 
either in arnusementfi or conversation. 

In the jfjwjriA comes the inspection of the military force 
composed of its four elcmenta. 

The tigfsih is devoted to consultation with his commander- 
in-chicf regarding military mattcr^n 

—Haying performed the Smdf^d service^ he secj the 
ECCTct agcn ts i n the Jirsi dimsim <tf (A# Through them, 
the very cnicl uses of iveapons^ firc^ and poison arc to be 
provided for- 

In the stemd, after mcal^ he commences religious studies 
like a Brahtnai^a versed in the Vedas. 

In thclAir^, he goes to bed amtdsounds oftrumpetSj ivhilc 
artd tlic jijih find hln) a5]^^^p—(Elfit aslctp^. becaLEEc- 
of the i ngessa nt mental worry hy which Jic cjiiovfi lire oEcasurc 
Of sleep ftko an ascetic- H 

In the sixth, ho COgitatea the SdHras and his own duties- 
The steenth ls devoted to the siending of secret informantg 
on thcir_duties aficr consultatlon. They by their sweet 
ivords gain wealth from the sender as well as the person to 
whom they arc sent^ and incrdise it by commence through 
routes where they have not to ptiy any toUSj and roam 
about by skilfully creating ivorts where there arc none. 

In the the priest and others come to him and say* 

&c.’ ' 

The regular round of the king^s daily duties Ji fragmen- 
tariiy referred to by the Greek ambassador Mcgagthcnes: 
^he king may not sleep during tht daytime/ -, . He 
leaves Ills palace - for the puqjosc of judging causes. He 
then remains in court for tlic whole d-ay^ without allowing 
the business to be intcrrupced* even [hough the hour arrives 
when he muse needs attend to his person—that ij^ when he 
is to be rubbed with the cynndci^ofw oDd- Hccontlnuci 
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hiCAnng cases while the fnctionj which is peifbrmed hy 
four attendants^ is still procccdtiigH Anathcr purpose Ihr 
which he leave? his palace is to offer sacrifice,'*’ 

The traditional programme of diurnal duties^ as we fnid 
itj.i£ the result of evolution tlirough centuries dating back to 
the Vcdic times L The discharge of heavy responsibilities cf 
the king ought to follow a uicEhod; and the method that 
was recommended to the monarch waj one matured by 
the wisdom of atalesmcn. The monarch could no doubt 
alter It to Suit hlmselfj but the freedom was hedged in by 
limits which he Cculd not Overstep, The considerations by 
which the programme was framed are briedy staled in 
a,/f(?jt3ofthc Af<rAdMdn£i[(r,^ vlst. cqtiable punuit of dAdnmi, 
aTlhSf and kHim (for explanation of these tcrms^scc isi^ra). 

The general principles to guide the monarch in ihcrcgula^ 
tion of his duties OxC found in both the Ram^atia^ and ihc 
MaMthorata^* and also in a Vedic injunction by Datsha with 
which the Jatcr developments seem to hive a nclatiotiiship of 
direct descent 

The injunction is as follows] 

Purvahne clVearcd dharmarp madhyAhne ’ r tliamuparjayct, 
3iiy£hnc cUcaret k^mam Ity eshd vaidlLi £.ruLLh.B 
(Forenoon is for religious dutcCSj midday for acquisition of 
wcaUb^and cveningfor di version; juch is the Vcdic saying.) 

'.£ 1 ^ ^tcEaiUMdUr, !kXV1I. 

* a. 5.35. J.M, t7 [[■£ ij, 5^ 2?] * 13, S, Si.. 

Aucuicnt AO MM.f 31.5. 
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'^THE EVOLUTION OF TH£ PRINCIPAL 
STATE OFFICIALS 

The fiejtt point for cmr consideration ia the ofitcers and 
departments of the State. In this eonnection wc may note 
the foLEowiog passage of the Kaiifil^yai 

Evai^i jatrau ca mstre ca rnadhyame civapec carin^ 
Udasinc ca tesLaih ca lirtheshv ash^dajasv api,^ 
whereKautilya adviacs the atationin^f ofsccretagenti in the 
surrounding states, whether inimicalj fiicndlyjOr neutral^ 
to wateJi the movements not only of the people tut also 
of the eyjAirm functionaries. This rcoognhion of iisklttn 
JlrtAffj in a State ts tradicional and appears to be of very 
early origin. Not only t-s it rtfcrrtd to in the above pius^go 
as a matter of general familiarity,, but also in the Mah£- 
hltSTiiHt, ivhcrO Narada asks VudluiShthira^ ‘Scckcst thou to 
ino^v every thing about the 3lrfAaj of the foe and 

ji/itm of thy Own, by means o-f threo and thrCC Spies alt ull- 
ac^quainted with one another?"* Thcge T'iTthasy 

according to Nilakaptha, the commentator of the Msha- 
hfisraUi, are t 

fi] ManiTifi —Councillorj 

(ii) FuT^Ua —Priesij 

(iii) Crown-pri ncCj 

fivj CajfiHpsii —Commandex-in-ehief of the afntyj 

(v) Chamberlain,^ 

(vl) i^rtidrr/fj^rtr-SupcrirttendtTll of the ladlCg" apart- 
mcntj^ 

fvii) Jr^^ard*iAiSa7jn—Overseer of prisons, 

[vi ki] Stewa rd, 

' I. icki, Dl ? I: IIk ITrlAa al» SE 1. iV, n, 9. 

*JWMTe. 5 38. 

E|u trAri]l.fEii<]a of iamic of thic nEdkEi, I Lsve revived 
fiioak Hbp&uu, J'r A 0- £,xlil. 128^ 
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(ix) ^r^^krijaht urifiditM w:n!»Afl —CorresponiJi]!^ 
to SnjmidStdtr’ in the Kauiilija list (sec fn/™^ 

p. 170). 

(k) FrAdeifitf —an officer combining bpth executive *310. 

Judieinl powers in the KsaiiHys, 

(xi) jVffljnri&J/jjdftjilfl—Overseer of tJic cliyj 

(xii) Engmeer^ 

fxbi) Juidj^, 

(xiv) Sithliddfi^hhii —Overseer o-f tlic assembly^ 

(kv) iJjpJflJJffitf—Guardian of punEahmeut^ 

(xvi) DuTgapeia —Ovcrsecr of forts, 

(xvii) Ritshfrantap^is —Protector of the fronticra, and 
(xviii) Atsolpdia —Guardian of the forests/'^ 

The eighteen Tirtha^t aCCordiJlg to the commentar)' on Tht 
the paaaage in the RdmSyaifat^ ^liRer only as to the two ^^Lub 
ohlccrs VjfniNiharamniftr and the Mahfitifisfitia 

mentioning and AfcutiPdia^ whom die former 

identifies with Ra^Air^iapila. The existence of^ghtcen 
TifrtAflj is eeltoed in works like the PnHSfll^tiUa/ R^^ha- 
Knhia^* andJ?[A(/a/ffCMd/ja,a 

p^lasadkt, 

‘ Kli nnneilMrl, dui/woj lo cnsrcLii: a dijcck uMM ItlC fbl1o>*'tnB ntBodli ' 

n) <2) W) ^TMifW/drifl^ajtiAn, (4) /Tcyljrf^t^pilWlflF 

(ij #ra (6) 

(, * aimllirf rcr^dicr h> die- c^Iced TItJAuf UC 

't!. 5. H. 

J 'rTie gjwei Lu Kimc UgJiltjn diis [>4idt in Ik? rtinlxiB^Je bcLwiitil 

’ nirDa Eind Bharala in ii. IOC- 3Qr 

Kawd Jfh'tldjiiDycib* Evt^paklliiC Il^Ci .u, 

Tribhia Lribliif ivyblwir veuL uribflni tamanp]. 

Thii Bi» m.rniiflfln (tie EightDoi Tfithai tnjJaincd ty tin conmiErria- 
lor *1 fcllowi: ‘{j) MeiUjIf (tij pvroJiJin^j <iiL} ^uvartljllF (tvj h:njl(jai^, 

M duiviinksll, (vb ainulipurJdhlkrlaki (Vi^ lLiA!lJ|i4inliz.9rAdliLkTtiitiF 
Miij dhiuiidtiyAkAnl^, (It) n\>ljflayP, Ij^apyediti vaJtit, (kJ pcadviyay»»^ 
qiiflo vynvahnraitTuh^, (xi) dhu-inllHiiBtllilLrisbF (i*0 yy^vifiaranirticti. 
iXbhySkliynJ), ^iii) BenUvSjtvSulikfEicianSdlLyjlixhaJiK (^iv) k*[aill[iijE 
nrUnnKrSklCallF (xvl nt^atadhyakiliab, (k^) TSiblrlnui^Sliii aysM 
eyat*vilcih, (ivii) dmaftiiijnu div?d»itldbit5rt| ( xvJEi] 
diirgupKIli^.. 

Edny era iTapaklbe niinn't‘piiroiliilei-yuratij*[l bLlvi ^ cn paliScndjiia. 
ISksiikaViiia vulk^yt LriMiii iritshir pariapariin ilaraiJ tlbhij&Bp 

Uir Mlny nllLildiUjt ilEthlnE vebd kacdl. SvOiJt^ clnir rj^yalu 
vyiay*|»Sr»^ privnxiyitc na. vclJ vieflrficiyMJ pnradeiE txli MiJi-Vat, 

- , * I'iiL 6J-)[) (F. KLelhoca^ «1.]. {_ ^ ivii. Gfl. , - * xiv. 9- 
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^ the evolution of the 

TheljiU^ it should Le notcd^ mention the name? of indivi¬ 
duals as reprcjcntativcs of cither the respective classes of 
o/hcialsorgovcrnmcnt-rtcpartmcntS to which they belong, 
cTtceptwhcn tht individual standi byliimsclf^c^;. 

The tft. a simitar conttit as thcpassa^s in the 

and the Af^^hAarttia^ rceomniends the appoilfiL- 
ment of spies to ivatchjtt the king's Own State tllC fullowine 
■ people! 

(1) MfiniriTi, (2) Pitrt^ki{<i, (3) (4) rueardjtiTi, 

(5) VflM&rita, (IS) AnlarntJiAa, f7J Pramif, (fij Stimaijarij-, 

m (lOJ (12) 

zfffAariTj, fJ 3) K^tmaniika^ (14) 

(15) Df}Rdiip3U, i 16) DufgaPaU, (17) AnUpaiii, (13) Amika. 

On Comparing this with the previous list froin the Maha- 
thwaiSy they appear to agree ti? Praimr corresponding 
witii Karagih-idhihafiHy SamSbarir with Drat^sa^cdjukfti 
Sanntdh&ir w'ith Kftjf3ktlytthi!-,aTtha/{djii mn^ojaUl J^ayaka 
With NagatddiiyakihaiPaumBy^vahariU with Dhsmadhyakshay 
KarmSutiha wilii KiiymintiSsyskfty AiantnpaTUhnfkidky&kslia 
with r^ahhsdhyskihay the rest corresponding even in nami^. 
As we proceeds we shall find that the agreement in 
names is supported hy more or less iimilarity of functions. 
The reason for this iraditicmal division of the State Into 
eighteen Tif/Ajj probably lies in the fjti that they exhaust^ 
Hmghly at k oSEj the whole sphere of work of a S t.Tite and meet 

indispensable requirements—provUll fig for the dclihcia^ 
[ion ofSfatC'qucations and assistance toihe sovereign^ both 
secular and spiritualj for his personal safety and Convenience^ 
for the admi nis( ration ofj ustice in the country^fori Ls in Ltrna! 
peace and CAtcmalsecuritys for the colleciioii ofState-ducs 
and their application, and lastly for the supply of material 
needs of the people by the exploitation of its natural 
resources—by manufactures^ commerce^ and irKlustricsn 
The in forma [ion gathered through sccrot agents regarding 
these Tlrtbai is sufficient for ordinary purposes to show 
the inner Ivor kings of a State and the direction of its policy. 

^ I. Kli> p. 2DL 
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Wc find some of tht ofEcials CKistiuj^ in the Vcdic period^ 
a siniong whom having the Sami designations as thoacin 
)alcr times. Sonic officials of the Vedic times figure amon;j 
the lists of R&tnim found in several early Sjnskrit worfts i 

The 7di<£irfiHa-iyfijftAi(J' and TaitiiTlja-BTShmsr^^'^ men¬ 
tion [1) BrUhina^^ (?) [3) Stn^il, [4j Sutay 

{5) GrSfUa^i:, (fi) K^tir, (7) Sai^gfahtlYf Bh^adu^hn^ 
and (9) AkshduapSy CKdudEng M^hhhi (king's first tvife), 
[king’s favourite wifcjj and Puriurkti (king’s dis¬ 
carded wife], whom we need not notice for ou rpurpoacs. 

The enumerates all the above 

officcr^^ adding Gt^mkmana and Pdld^ala, wJailc the 
Barrdiitd puts Bdjaa fbr (perhaps j mply- 

ing the same person)^ gives Gr^tna^i the name of 
(Vranwju'j adds Takf/ia^Bnihekdmuj and inserts Ga-mkaTfa 
without interfering wEth the rest. The XaiAaia^SoniliUd' 
only substitutes Cff-Tyjractfia for Govikaria in the above list 
and omits T’nki/ia-Jiiiikiikai^iia. 

The eight PfjTifj [i.e. heroes; friends of the king] figuring 
in the PcScQBtiifijkr-JrdArafl^^.di'c ParoMta^ jWaAtrifj S^ia 
Grdmaifi^ K-iAntt/f and •SarfigrA^tj-j adding nothing to the 
previous lists. 

The two persona iJraAmapfl and Ftfrakita are perhaps the 
same^ signifying the royal priest, ft does not apjpCar 
clearly whether SdjattyA is a government oflieiol Or not. 
StttdAi is the Commander of the Army^ Sata the 'Royal 
E<luerjy. Itsficmsthat^Biflwasnota mere private servant 
of tlie king's household^ hut an official charged with the 
State duty oflookingafterthe management of all the horses 
kept for the king's personal usc as well as fbr military pur¬ 
poses, In later times,^ when difTcrcntiaiEon of duties had 
progressed a gouddcaij we find his place ■occupied by A£»d- 
dj4>akt4d (Superintendent of Horses} in the list, 

i- e. 9 .1 ir a i. ?, a. i s. s. 3. if. 

J + XV. f. Tit ISiiJ (iTiflad by Welwriq hii Okr JiB 

tp^- diStr Jn. a fcwp3H:EifEic][iitli£UE dted aboV^ but^ddd no Ainiicia.1 

Wjtb >n±iv (IttlRtUliOA. SlFhy rcftnactl U lilt alwvt eSi«n tyciw ia 
ptuo. 01 ivilL ti^^vidEnt (Vgm tlu K J. 
i six . 1. 4. 

, r 
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is the Villsfic Headman. Hi^ jnipcrtatjcc as 
a Scatic-ofikbl it rcaJizcd only when we bear in mind chat 
in early times he had military rlntks to pcrfoniij for which 
he mi^ht be called aTroopJeadern^ It is not clear whether 
he is the headman of a particular village^ jn which case his 
imporcanoc would be considerably diminithed. It is prob¬ 
able that he ig the liead of all village headmen in the realm. 

Ikjhaitf if the Chamberlain 1 1 Is dlfheulc to define b is 
duties, which may have been liko those of the ofiiclal called 
^Chamberlain" in the later lists, 

Silmgrahltr appears in the ’ivlch manifbid duties. 

He haj to attend to the colicction of revenue and the check¬ 
ing ofaccounts, to die operations of the land-survey and the 
st^tisttcaE department. He is pri ncLpal ty connected wi eh die 
collccdiin erf revenue and may therefore be termed ^Col¬ 
lector-General",* 

B/iag-adu^/ta is variously tranglatcd into ‘dealer out of 
portions"^ ^distributor of f^od’, Saya^ja renders it as ‘tan- 
eolkctior' jn some places/ and as ^carver" in others/ clius 
making him either a icvcrtue-oflicer or a court-gfilciaL In 
view of the cjtisLcncc of a principal ooHcctiorof faxes |n the 
ColEector^Gcncial jfthe term is so undcrstooch 

the rendering Treasurer" appears to be more reasonable^ 
for Otherwise there will be an overlapping of functions. 
The office of a treasurer ia found la the later ^vorkj. 

'' was tEic^jupcrintendcntof dicing', It maybe 

■ ' Ste y, f ., ]. 46, ■ * Ibfdi, ii. ^OOl 

1 hfactfonH^l Ktilt am rot lunt Uir fimclJiMis -pf 

^ vrfurt Ificy VtilideUrtT of [feaiurtr'. tSc efcae ietliiS- 

ilan cf bii duyn jn like Ichvo rioul^ dial be was ■ rEveriu^ 

^ oOicir, tHj( Ebii evidenoE, rf ewrar, n rtot tngcnl thcVtdk period, 

* J^ir^ JuAWpjj i, s, 9 . 21 TiirJriff>tt-ih 4 imo(ia, i. 5 . 5 : iii. 4 . fl. I, j 

jal^tio'SrSlirmrXj v. 3. 3, 

S j. |, 2. 17. S« l'.l„ iE. lOft, 2M>, 4 LS. fltld «£. CbO 

^ atrE UdEo ai Id tlwdiaieulE^offfatiaJiTglhcfiinjfiimwcf iJlJtltfarJy odfiicislj. 

• ' ® Msedoatll >dd KeiHi rrmart{ ibfcE he may cilticf he a profaiidn- 
^ al dif cr whs pt^jj witik IhC kins or walcbEX him pJay, or a puElift cJRoer 
who ttiprrJjlkfndj tliE HramblinA Julli tf Eh« Slate arnl coJlIrtU lit revenue 
Bjwiu r^uJyiJfliie!llietf«ft, tarty EnsliihliiiEfiry itomaiunijRrtfvalydsP 
of hCulelUKi eolieen inlo luiiiiiEErf oTmEc; ice K ii, 
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that the oflicer^ like tllC was at litilt a private servant of 
the royal entourage^ but later on he was a pubhe official 
iupcrintcnding the gambling halls anti collecting revenue 
therefrom. Officers with similar ftincLioiis arc round in 
subsequent timCSie.g. the inxhe iCauiill^,’V^ 

It is doubtful^whcthcr UflwAfJrJma signifies a^htmtsman^ 
or ‘slayer of cowaf.'* CflwABrtJJtais replaced by Gti^scAa in the 
list ol'onc text. Skyat^ interprets tltal term where i L OOtUTS 
in the list of victims at the Purushamedhaas a ‘driver-out of 
. ccwa’j whilCj the St, Ptfir-tturg Dictimui^ as ‘tonuenter of 
cows\ Wcbcf^ as a ‘knaofcer of cowf'j, and Pggclin^* as 'one 
who "approacliCi"' cows'^ hut this use of the word does not 
in all probability explain the sense of Go^keTtonassiLlioiaittr 
Ifj however^ he could be taken either as a huntsman or 
a ‘superintendent of the slaughtcr-ltousirs^ [by giving the 
word ‘go’ the widcrsignification of '^GatLlc *), wc find officers 
with like fimctioTis in the Kaafillya under the names of 
S^dhyakfhS^ and VivHodfijaksha^ jThc slaughter of cows 
was looked down on by the Hindus from comparatively 
early timesj but earlier^ cows were regularly slain for 
/^CSts.^ If there was a post for the pUrpOSC, it must have 
ceased to ejdst as soon aa cow^laughter came to he looked 
upon with aversion. 

Of the TflJtjAiieandthe Teksfmn (carpenter)*' 
had perhaps to do all those jobs in wood that did not fall 
within the range of duties of the RfftAa-iara. The latter 
officer waa i n special charge of tJte construction of chariots^ 
which played a principal part in the wars of these days. 
The JCfiufiiiya mentions a superintendent charged with 
scvcral^dutiesj including the ceJisct’ucdon O'f chariota for 
various ptirposcSj. military and otherwise. 

PaJa^ttla is a courier—the predecessor^ I thinks of such 
important officers us ambassadors in later times. 

The Rrifirinji among whom figure the afomsaid officers^ 

I ■ S. 
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were called ttc 'Jting-maJtcJfi^j Le. tFiough not Itings them- 
seJvcE, yet thc)^ aaahtcd In the conijccracinn of kings. They 
no doubt wielded mudEi power in those days^ of which, 

1 have already noted, the making of oflertiigs in their res- 
peedvt houses is an indirect proof, Weber says that 'they 
had^ a h_and in the choice of the king through palace- 
intrigues^-Whatever might have been the meaEi, the fact 
remains that they were important petsonagCB in die State. 


^ i}iir JiB 
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CHAPTER VII r 

THEORIES OF THE EVOlUTIOH OF KIHGSHIP 
AMONG THE INDO-ARYANS 

Section I 

desire to probe into all pfoblcms, Iiowcva:'jnt= 
obscure, prompt} him to frame hypotheses for the cupltimi- 
lion of phcnomciiii even wlicrt; the means of direct percep- 
tion of the conditions that bring diem about arc absent. 

These hypotheses art very usefu] inasmuch as llifiy ofien •*rr 
enable him at length to find out the right cauje for tlic 
phenomenon of which, an explanation is sottght. Many 
of the present acquisitions to the domain of human know¬ 
ledge had to pass through this hypothetical stage before 
they could be accepted as established iheoriei after ihcit 
passage of the necessary tesis=' We make hypotheses of 
all sorts in our daily life, and tlicsc fulfil more or lea? 
satisfactorily the objects for which they are framed. The 
hypotheses of systcinatiied thoUghtj ho^'ever, havo to be 
tested as accurately as possible till they satisfy all the 
demands made upon them as explanations of phenomena. 

The tests arc not the game in all cascg^ but vary with the 
nature of [lie phenomenon required to be explained, 
physical reality that admits of observation, accura ic mathe¬ 
matical calcuhition^ and quantitative measurement^ that 
repeats itself and can be subjected to c:(FCrimcntg^ will 
necessarily allow application of various tests which may 
not be possible Ibr one of a difTcrcnl tind< 

The phenomenon wi th which we arO at present concerned Tfac pbeno- 
ifl the evolution of kingship^ i,c. how the supreme political 
power in a community fii^t fell into the hands of a single exirfaiiKd, 
man^ giving rise to the primitive monarchy in the place of 

' Tlie wenl "thpory* r* KuadJuua Jo^Kly ufcJ for 'braUiEiU'j bal 
Jofbtdiy 4 UlCDry ii an nUblilbKt tiypolif^Ii. 
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the previous political organtzatioiu, such as gcvertimcnt 
by eldersj or stil[ laxCr ayStOcUs^such as tllC Icadcrlcss unions 
of little bands of Bushmen for hunting or plundering. 

It should be particularly noted that the ‘rise ofldngship' 
being a single ejcprcssion does not in the strict logical seme 
stand &r a single eHbet from a single cause. It is a general 
expression for several phenomena which fiotn the logical 
standpmnt arc dilTfcrcnC and attributable to diHfcrcnt 
totalities of conditions. To maltc it clear by an example; 
tlic CKpression ^idsc of lungsliip’^ resembles the word 'death"^ 
in its rclaLton to catiscs. Just as logically diere cannot be 
(ftath in but must always be some paritculsu- kind of 

death, e.g* death caused by a bulletshoutd.be distinguished 
from that by drowning^ similarly kingship reached thrO'Ugh 
military prowess should be distinguished from that secured 
by any other means. From tliis^ it will be clear that one 
particular hypothesis for die rise ofiingshipcanspeakofonly 
one of the many ways thereto, and many sliCh hypotheses 
propounding dilTcrcnt ways need not be mutually exclusive j 
for they arc concerned witJi really diJfcrcnt phenomena, 
though classed under the same general cxprcsdun. Any 
two or more of these waySj if their nature permits, may 
work in combination through the saimcking, their strength 
being increased through tliia comhinaiionj while there may 
be others that may not be operative even in neighbouring 
iDcaliticsor in distant parts of the same country. 

It should also be kept in view that are here concerned 

(i) with the primitive ways of elevation to the throne and 
not with thwc utilized by subsequent aspirants thereto, 

(ii) with the determination of such of the ways as were 
operative among the pri mi live ancestors of the Indo-Aryans. 

Many hypotheses have been framed to account for the 
first rise of kingship. The tests applicable to- them must 
needs difltr at least in some rcspectifroni those for verify' 
ing hypotheses about a dEfTerent element of reality. The 
first rise of monarchy does not admit of observation, 
ealculatioib or experiment. It may be objected that^ as 
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history is aa^ tu repeat itjeJf, the cmcratncc of kingjhip 
shoulfl admit of OJtptriniont& on the new monarchicj that 
come into bcinfi;. 11 aliotild be home in mind that these re- 
petitions have only asupcrficEaS and nominalJrescmblancc, 
and take plage in tonditioTii Ehr from itlentical with the 
primitive conditions of the first monarchies. If China, 
for imtancCj relapses into a monarEhyj would it be such 
an CKSet neplito of the past verity that inforenco frcin its 
observation mi^ht bt applicable in tifiif to the latter? Far 
from^ it. Many elements and forces, political, social, 
religious or othetirvisc^ now at wort might uoL at ail have 
come into existence then, or, even if existent, were not 
perhaps in the same state of relative alrcngth. and deve¬ 
lopment. This makes a goad deal of difftrence. The 
present totalitj' of conditions might be taken as a possible 
road to ilio throtiCj hut this might not, or perhaps owing 
to casentiat differences COuld not, btonc of tbOsC resorted 
to by the llrst kings. If wC [cave aside this example from 
a modern civilised country, and turn fur ont to the Joivcst 
savages now on earth, we would not perhaps fare better. 
Many of the conditions operative among them may 
approach in similari Ey those of the past, and may thus have 
a suggestive or explanatory value; but it would beJiazard- 
oufi to treat them aa reproductions of the pniircicular condi¬ 
tions ofthc pas t and to take them as eligible for experi menta. 

3 shall have occasion to dwell upon this point hcrcafier’ 
suffice it to say that the rise of monarchy docs not by its 
very nature admit of experiment. ’VVhat, then, are the 
means of verifying [be hypotheses relating thereto? The 
answcrlics pcriiaps i n these tonditi ons of a valid hypothesis; 

(1) It should be irasDoable, sclf-congistcnt, and in har¬ 
mony with the laws included in the contemplated system of 
reality. 

(S) It should furnish a basis for rigorous deductive 
infcrcnec of consequences. 

The lirat condition requires that the new supposition 
should be in agreement with the accepted laws. It may 
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happe h chat a lUppOALlion mcftlisiatKnt wllh tl>c received can- I 
ccption&if proved to be true^ demanding dicrchy a rcvjjton 
of tht latter. This was the cisc with the. new Gopemlcan hy- 
poihcjLs of the hcaveisaj wlileh confliolcd with the accepted 
Ptolemaio thcoryjhut ir^stead of being r^ected, had to he 
gubsiituLcd fhr the latter. Such inatfmccs arc rarej and tlte 
pfobahihtyoTsuch aratlical revisSon □ftlic received ccniccp- 
tioHs LS perliaps growing ICsS with the advance of jcicncC. 

ThCaC conditions will he followed throughoyt tllC subse¬ 
quent potlion of this chapter for the rt;jcction or acceptance - 
of the hypothesCfl^ acuTicofwhichj aswill be fotLnl hereafter j 
were discussed long ago and found fauUyj while some 
otliera already Dhtain as theories'. The. rejected hypo¬ 
theses will he but referred to in pa^singj. those newly pro- 
pounded^ if anyj.will; bcdiscuasedjivhilc the "theories^ will 
be recordedj not wiLhout a critical ey* tliercon. 

’SEtrrcOlc n 

mtJiiEr The MahaiMiaia, us pointed out hy Hopkins/ 
id! ^ ihrccnirold origin of IciftEs according Ed [he more . 

QuchihiiL aneient [eodesjj viz,. (1) good family {sHtlvta), 

{1^) pcrennal bmven^ and (3) shill in tlie leader- 

tar ship ofarruieS (/ The prince Lutyodhana 
^lufD^ii cilcs the above ^^tric passage to justify his instahaiton of 
kiag- Karna to the throne of the Au^ kingdom, in ordicr to 
* make Ihm eligible toftght Arjunaby putting the fointier on 

a par with tlic latter in a tournament. 

The The tradition abaUE the Afa^JwMtlrafdj (Great Elect) in 

1 the JaJflitfljf relates that ho ■svas the first king in the Vivaifs.' 
fbc Jftfita. ! ofihc hrst Kap{f^ (cyck), elected by the people from among 
i ihcmBctves to rcinovc the want of a nilerj which they had 
I keenly felt,* Tim elect was ^handsome, aiispiciO'USj com- 
mandiog, altagether perftet.''® 

■ ‘ 7. A. £?. S., xilE. iw. " JiiDi., i. 136-35. 

5 lliiftt dE^lion, in wliith t^K piDeew vf [WO^tian oT the wafid 
I llta «i(Cie- ^-ord vmr in 

in Ihe i. jlm k. C. Qillikfl', JJrLtima^. imclci 

■fil hhl«Tiima!a'r 

siW Uie ttnuiri. tV. H. IX Rowt *pd ^d. P. b. CgweHh Ji. 

m {wiatit-Jnniti. 
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The above legend ii much more detailed in the MaMcasiu 
^ AoadSna: Thcrij, O, ! the men (lit, bcJllgs-j hastcnctl 

\3iid assembled; after doing sdj they held a consultation: 
"Let us elect that person, from amonj US here prcscilt, who 
happens to be pleasing to all {sarva-pToiddiko} and hailod 
of all aa lord so that he may puntshthosc 

deseifving punishment, and support those worth supponingj 
and exatt a share of paddy from each of our paddy-helds'’, 
Tlicn, Oj Bhikshtsfl the men elected the person who was 
plCLising to all and hailed by all as lord, [saying): '^"Do you 
punish among us that person who deserves punishment, 
and support him who h worth supporting; we shall elect 
you as the forecnost of all beings; and sltall give you asiitUi 
of the piotluce of each of our paddy-fields.'’ Elected Ttic 
(jammutu) M be waa by a large [mafia) collection of people, 
he was termed the Great Elect [Makdsamnicta}.'^' 

This Buddhist tradition emphasises the selection by 

^ My bwt liiziTiti QJC 4|UE MshlmillOfaidhyaya fiQdtt Harapriifljd 

^(bTfi C.t.E., ftif ^ndty cfnwfinr ray aEtentleo b ibc puijxe in 
the (cd- B. Senart, IB^}, ii 34?, It it H CoLToivi.: 

VbnTu teikiluiivati. tc UWn. EBErehJv^iiJ) soipiupiliefiiuJ]. vUlV- 
fhlviLvfi ra.Tt)[lipaEE[Vfi ■UU^'^Wdlrciuv^. Yaj^ niSii.iip vAyi:[p 
f<3 umikBip luvD Eirvai^iSdiks l40ai-[tinJi»Pilb)v m biu BB^dUn- 
ycfn^ yTD unA^kjia vlg:MhllTi.luilE ca u 

dlyun Bv^kAWJtlc^tiqj Sa|iktlic3ri^ HlJblvi^rtir Athu 
thaTu bhnlU'ha.vin IC taWS fa (Pl MA) abh(l|i iajv^]VTSi3idikv 

A newmabcUldiye ea. Iji^ Ski^UlycnfUlt. Itluvan .umUsPI, n(Vftir< 
□igfaliBjTiliiltf 'Ca itl|P?i9iLu p<r.ag73}iSu)uiii ca. pTflnbi:ii.iu; vnyam tc 
Sigraliye IVilUviaihhiiMLikfcliuhu |S4l^ESi 

lillibbRgilO. did Ami. MibaCi jAnakAvEo^ ti mAbSuramatn. ti 

nipiaa K[to^i. (U^ tQ thii OruiJtlEisd Bboveb Arshpul 
tiU^ tl itljiltl udifjiijL Sunmal TiailiEiii pftn[^[El3 mtiiiflliiilblu- 

' ' -■ udtpii:. bSiGHnE.-^uunJld<Tu lit 

dB]rih9En>-vrryB.^tiiiplD ti uipjiLa udsplfl lEntbiuii il^jA VuijEtrLjKi. mTljdfluii- 
bJi3ibqk.10 JEilBpaidEUEllSEaB>-vrrya.-p[3nEb [1. {T'nnalatlaii at Oic rCHnS'ini.rUt 
pattuiD at llie [vuuqe: 'Woruiy v vu ofiiic fhacit Hvf fhf pnoduac of 
ptddy-'^ddj, he Wat called iin^. For protceiing- aivd maintalhliif adcqualdy, 

IvE wai ull«d a ''KihoEtTt'ya bE-tgKrE'kLw on file llC4d' [(Kshatri-ya tnCtdhni- 

bhitldblaib] I TIIB JsCuDE ItatC Jlu baCn mpfiticdin IbC ii^tt at the tubaCVU'^t 

partiap of Iba pAiUtSieJr (lieilUf like i^ihEE tod tnoEbtrlo Ibc pcofilE cd Lha 
HiWP and Ibc CCbbIry, bcWajaallid ttia 'tCpiHitary of ititAglh attd -CrvCEj;/ 
t(h the piiiplc’ (Jlrnp4dR-iEhfltiiit-v!ry^-prSj>|jo)L 

Thera Li t bncT alluiian bq. tbb ttiuLiliaii ibd latflC Su dctlU rip the 

CahntidtiU by Airyadcva (ed, ki ft MjctDQET of hie A. H- by MBbAnViT 

hot^StlliylyB. Paovt Hftrtprasld -Slitrii M.a.j C.E.E., wbt> lut kindly 
drawn my ±ncDlian IC lbli puiUE »L»), du Iv., p. +61. 

The ttqcdd af the clBctioji of Manu u Ebtdr kip); by the pHpIc te ftvat 
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Hevvsw sf people iit oF a conipctcTil mlcT and Ignores the aapira- 
I CKcrtion on tKc part of the hvoultl-be ruler himself 

to mahe his way to the throne by dint of his vlrtUCa. This 
has given an artificial appearance to the elevation of the 
HtsL king to the thronOL What seems more plausible is that 
the person who totvers over his fellows in the qiialiUes more 
appreeiated in. u panicular society^ aSj for instsmee^ ability 
in sea-faring in a raeo living on the sca-coast, or Strength^ 
flcctncss of foot, surencss of mark, &c., in a community of 
hunters,becomes gradually thfiir chiefL^ Tt ij not probable 
that the people felt the want of a ruler because they sulTcr- 
cd the pinch of hunger for a few days, and met together to 
chooae the best among themselves as their head. Such 
deliberate and coUcetEve choice uf a ruler may have been 
possible 30 later stages of cvolutienj when kingship had 
already become a firm instltuLion of tltc iOCJCty, and whcm 
tlie vacant tbronc was felt as ominous and uxtdcsirablc. 
The ‘natural races may not have felt it muebj for living in 
small, detached, headless groups ^vas so far in harmony 
with their temper h'is not to have been to them a source of 
inconvenience and anxjctyr They had not yet, morCovcrj 
any experience of the conveniences of corporate life under a 
chieftain, likely to excice their pavings therefor by contrast 
with their chiefless condition, IThe only truth, therefore, 
that the legend may fumish is that (he first Elect had 
cxiraordluary personal virtues wliich influenced his eleva¬ 
tion, The account frqm the doce not, Itowcvcr, 

mark Qut any special virtue or combinadon of virmcs. He 
is no doubt describe das 'commanding^ which maybe taken 
to suggest that he was brave, j>hysically stron g, and so forth; 
but an all-round perhtetion is ni^t claimedTbr him, wJaichJs 
fatal to all auggejtions as to the reality in its legendary 
mcgalqguC, 

B xlile of BDOTcliyi tQgcllier ivLth ill attcnicfint to- a fbtill of lliC 

Dud uicLr erltrr (tiiia3uy«ble ie (beldDg, b jnemiHiiid in chcA'aif 
p'jm {[. xiii, p, Hy Cor ioicrilijaD in dinJoguE bEtween ipitf. 

ThLi H-lecion dS ihe kin^ Idob u«rv iVUiCh like cht 'ic^ial cdDEracC Ihiuiy 
u AfpIkabLiE; tg nigoirchiio, vrtiEn auppmed tahavE-bcEn IWiI vicitny appLira. 
t (X F, pBtEEl, ffiitarf ofMnStind, i, 131, 
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The accaunt fr&m the Mshivas^^AvadaRH fares tittle 
belter in this respect, Tlic first Elect isreecgniizcd by JtU as 
lordly, vfhich enables hltn to pmvatd and punish. The Elect 
is also ^plcaitng:’ and hence popular to tiie people. It is not 
specified what svordl and deeds gained him popularity be¬ 
fore his selection,, and in what cricumstanocs those words 
were uttered and deeds done. The only facts that stand out 
arc that the Elect was already rccogn lied as a great lord by 
all; and hence titc advantages that could be expected from 
such a man could be used for die people's benefit. He wasc:r.- 
pcctcd tobejuat^and, aj lie WM'pleasing', it lu ay be i nferred 
that he had given indications to (he people that he would 
not be unjust in tlie use ofJiis lordship j but would adminis¬ 
ter justice among the people properly, which would be one 
□r the factors for maintaining his future popularity. 

Justness atone toufd not perhaps have gained chieiship 
for a person dcvoia of 0 thcr vi rtucs ^ a t leasts as will appear 
from Subsequent discussion, no one has yet claimed [his 
power for it. The quaiitica denoted in thccpitbcl fmhii- 
probably include bravery, physical SCrcngtli, military 
shill, and SO forth, attributes^ as will be shown, suffieient, 
especially wlien found in conjunction, to secure chieftain^ 
ship Jbr (heir possessor. 

The hints from the M gftAiiftaTata arc muclimorc definite Huiu feicrn 
and tangible, The qualities mentioned arc gsad Jbmil/f 
(tnd skiil in th iindtnhip qf amm. The 
first attribute is coniparati\'e|y obscure; for the clemcnES 
upon whieli the nobility of a family was considered W 
depend arc not enumerated. They may'liave been wealth, 
seniority of stock, or any other factors, taken separately or 
combined. The second and the (hjrd atlribuECs arc clear 
enough. There is nothing in the tlirce qualities (hat stands 
in the way of their union in the same person. The object, 
therefore, of mati ng thrce.fold the origin oflf ingship seemsto 
be that each of these, operating in lEoladon from the other 
two, may secnrt far its possessor the rulcisliip over a 
community, ft is not clear how for bacl!. this tradition of 
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thfi ihrtc-fold origin of kingsJiip dates. It h dted fifom the 
iSitnn, obviously more ancient tliati di* time of dueir 
edtation^ though it Cannot he ajgertcd that the tradition 
was as old a$ the rise of (he first Aryan kin^. 

The second and the third attributes arc mentioned by 
HcrbcrtSpcrtOer'alongwith other ktng-fnaking qualities of 
primitive times. The political hcadahip^in hi? opinion^was 
acquired by one idioae fitness asserted Itself in thcformpf 
superior prowess, E'^ater physical strcngthj, stronger wilE, 
wide rknowledgc, quickCringight^Eteater asc, larger WCaJ th. 
The first-named quality includes both personal bravery and 
military skill—tlic very attributes mentioned in the 
bhSrata. Good fhmily may* as I have already said* depend 
upon various factors, among which wealth may he rcekon- 
cd as eine. I have tome doubt as to whether wealth alone 
could procure kingship. It may create an influence which 
wsTeTcnr? may not be in the ditecdon of political headship, Spencer 
says that wealth ^largeness of possessions) ig an indirect 
mavk of superiority and a direct cause nf influence* and 
confirms his vicws by instances* two of which need be 
noticed: ^With the Tacullics* any person may become a 
mfbiyorehicfwhowill occvtsionally provide a village fcast^*" 
and 'among the Tolcwas m Del Norte County* money 
makes the chief* Wealth eambined with one or a few 
personal virtues may hoof help to the operation eif the latter, 
bat whethfir, unaided* it can achieve the aforesaid end is a 
q UCstion about wltich I have doubts. Even if the reports of 
the above two instances be correct* we cannot* 1 think* 
apply them to the early sociedca mthout further evidence 
showing that the temper of the primitive savage was such 
that it could unhesLlatingly welcome a man* thotigh devoid 

i Sn Ffittifltt f/ AekltJij i\, 

* Qp-dl., 31 , 33 i. The maolfaWuiEii vT Uve fjutlitid M their 

HtmhiEuliVal Uxybe vuic^j mod unpowbLc bc CXlHuiClvcIr cn.imtErq,t- 
cd. 
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ofal] rccomiufind^tiDTis but that of wealthy to the chiefahip 
of his cooiniLimly. ThfiPC may be pOahivt hindrances to 
the transpiration of sUch a stltfi of things^ for it is very 
likely tliata m^n ptfsseFstd tutfliih aitn^ with other drtutF 
may be the rival of the man wUh mre wmUL It would not 
be dinieult for the former to beat the latter down and 
secure for bimjclf what was passing into another's hand. 

Should Vi/e suppose that the primitive man of wealth was 
alwniys endowed in those days with some or other of the 
aforesaid qualities^ wt have to make another assumption— 
that the acquisition of posscssioos by heredity had not yet 
begun, If this he triic^ the wealthy man would always he a 
mater of his own fbrtuoc and hence endowed with many 
qualities involved in its aoqulsidan, wliieh may count 
among them some of those requisite for elevation to the 
headship. 

The greater experience generally accompanying old age stoJariir. 
commanded deference in early socicticsj though old men 
with senile incapacity went killed or left to die. Tint most 
cnerget to senior ofa tribe cmild wield political superiority. 

Of havory^ aiill in leadership, and superior bodily 
strength, the first and the tliird may often be found togc ther ; The 
and tiicsc when joined witJi the second become a powerful 
combination. The remaining attributes of stronger will, 
wider knowledge, and quicker insight could be more effec¬ 
tive when co-operating with one or some of the qualities 
already mentioned 5 and it would be perhaps dilTicult for 
them CO make headway in absolute jjolatiotl from one or 
other of the above group of attributes. 

The actual operation of the above qualities may imply 
the existence of many subsidiary ones, c.g. the leadership 
of armies requires endurance. It contemplates also the 
creation of many favourable cirumstanocj, tbt timely use 
of those already favourable, (he occurrence of many un¬ 
expected events helping the purpose in view, and! so forth. 

All these taken together would he the totality of conditions 
constituting the cause for the elcvadois of a person to the 
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tlironc. TKc iittributics^ al-ngie or grouped* as the cajc may 
be* aM tltc dominating forces in thfl field and have there¬ 
fore been jpecialiy mentioned. War and imreg-t may be 
favourable for the play o-f somo of them, while peace or 
Ollier atatca of affair? for the rest. 

Tims far about tFlc pct^onal attributes. There may be 
other forces which may alsobcapccinlly men Uooed and which 
may be said lO lie more in tlic bcllcLor i ilSLitUtJoiLS of tlic 
early'societies tlian in. tlic men avails ng [hemsclvos of those 
forces; though of course the utiliiauon of the forces may 
require tliC possession ofpariLcularattnhulcs by these men. 
Tl» Such a foiee may lie* for instance* in the patriarchal in- 

Elcmta a slituUon, 'WJien mcnj, says HuTbcrt Spencer, passed from 
(Slirf. the hunting stage into the pastoral and wandered in search 
of food for thdr domesticated atiimals, they fell into condt- 
tions favouring the formation of patriarchal groups. The 
growth of simptc groups into those compound and doubly 
compound aeknowlcdging the authority of one who 
unites family headship with political superiority has 
been made familiar by Sir Henry Maine and others as 
common to early Gre-t^s, Homans, Teutons, Slavs, and 
Hindus.' The joint undivided family, wherever its begin- 
■ niugis seen in the Aryan communities, springs universally 
out of the partiarchal Ihmily, a group of natural or adop^ 
tivc deseendauts held together by sLibjccton to the eldest 
living ascendant, father, giandfadicr, or great-grand¬ 
father. In the more extensive as.semblages of kinsmen con- 
slituting the joint family, the oldest male of the eldest line 
is never tlic parent of all the members, and not necessarily 
the first in age among them. Tlicre is always the impression 
that the bFood of the colEcctive brotherhood runs more truly 
and purely in some one line than in any Other. Among the 
Hindus, the eldest male of this line, {f of full mental capacity, 
is generally placed at the head of the concerns of the joint 
family. If he li not deemed fit for liis duties, a worthier kins- 
man is substituted for him by clcctLon and the longer the 

' SpUCcr, «p. ^1.., ||>p. 34S, 343. 
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joint family holds together, the more election gains ground 
at the expense of birch. The whole proccEs maybe described 
as the gradual tmnsmutatian of the patriarch Into the chicf^ 
the general rule being that the latter is elected with a Jtroxig 
prcfcienec for the eldest line. SometiEncs he is assisted by a 
deCnite council of near Idnscnco, and soTnetitnes this cooin- 
c31 takes his place. On the wholCj wltenc the body of Itlni' 
men formed on the type of the joint family is a purely clt^il 
institution, the tendency is towards greater disregard of the 
claims of blood. But in those states of society in which the 
brotherhood is a political militant, self-sostalmng group, we 
can perceive from acEualiy extant examplca that a separate set 
of causes conies into operation and that the ehief as military 
leader somecimes more than regains the privilcgea lost 
through the decay of the Cradition connecting him with the 
common root of all the kindred. Thus all the branches 
of human society may or may not have been developed 
from joint faimlies, but wherever it was an institution of the 
Aryan racc^^ we see that the patriarch could rise into 
political headship. 

The ^maternal system’ is held by some to have preceded 
the paternal, but there are doubts M to this priority. ‘If 
patriarchal reasons are enough to account for the custom 
as we find it’, says Tredcrick Pollock, *wc can hardly 
assume that in a given case it was formerly matriarchal^ 
merely because, for all we know, it might have been so. 
This would be to assume the very thing to be proved, 
liamely, that the society in question was in fact maternal 
at some earlier time.'^ 

Under this system, however, women have no personal 
power. If it at ail confers political power on any person, 
hte the paternal system, it is on a male rather than on a 

' Stt Hcruy fflilaiy a/' /jcrJcIbCi'ani (1905), pp. ILV LB. 

I miiipEd b[] ]a.[VGuajc u Tu at> pcoiibLcj wIltL Vf orvtiH 

limit &w [Ik nkr flf bf(rvJir «r iMliptation U14 pncMDl cbiiIet!, bl «Jcr 
to him Ift itatf; til l OWei fate In TUCfiiuy jEtiiU. [Sit aiati tii 

Law, eh. V, »nd. lU Ncte QH pMriuchil Uiedtt by Fredcfict 
PaUftct) 

^ Jh NdU K Hla cU V, MlhiC, UtWj p. t70. 
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female. In anany socicSeSj a^ain, in ^vhick this a>' 3 tem is the 
rulc^ an exception is made in the case of the poUticat head,' 
Spencer mentions another influence as the origin of polL 
tiealhcadsliip. It Operates aJonc in som* cases and conjointly 
Tvith that of military prowess in Other cases. But ‘that this 
arises as early a; the other can scarcely be said; since un¬ 
til the ghost-theory* takes sliapcj there Is no ori^ci for it. 
But when betief in the spirits of the dead becomes current^ 
the medicine-man professn^ abihty to control them and 
inspiring faiih in, hjj preteEisions is regarded with a fear 
tvhich prompts O'bedicncc.^i Spcncer has: nat clabor^ited 
the hypothesis by showing the variou s steps by which the 
mcdscino-tnan cari aetjuire political superiority. He also 
remarks that the operation of the influence of the medL 
cine-mart depends upon the ghost-thcory which comcs into 
being later than the ‘attribute^-origin of cbieftalnshipj hut 
how much later he does not state. The supposed aid of 
iupernatural powers as a strengthener of political authc^ 
rity already acquired by some means Or Other cannot be 
denied. But how a magician (medicinc-manj can make 
his way to the throne requires to be shown. This has been 
done by Frazer in his Gcldtn Bw^/i wltli an industry in 
the compilation and prcicntatlon of materials that is 
indeed admirable. We shall postpone our JNsmarka on it 
until we have glanced over his whole position. 

SECTioy nr. 

The hypothesis cxpoimded by him may be summarized 

tllLLS: 

1. Ancient kings commonly combined in themselves both 
the administratlvcand priestly functions, and, in addition, the 
divine functions^ for they were looked upon as gods incarnate. 

344^34^^*^ 11th cd., iviF, BSSj M. SpcncH, op. eft., pp. 

’ Lt., the fefif {rf iltr gjicuU < 14 " powtrfiiJ mei]. Wlattic many trihfl havr 
fletr wJdcd iMclfaef W 1 . ConqiJefioE, Md fthcH! acquiret. in (rkliluiD Ebe 
pjTcenijriCTce ^lmI. (Sa H, SptHair, op. Cit,, p. 363.) 

5 H, Spenetr, vp. clL, p. JJfl. 
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They were expected to ooTifcr upon tbcir subjects bUesslngs 
which lit beyond the reach of morcab^ Thus rain and sun- 
shiniciii proper the growth of crops, the removal of 

epidemics, in shorty freedom from all scourges of humanity 
and bestowal ofthcesscnrialsofpu bile welfare were supposed 
to be dependent upon their wilt. A primitive man hardly 
perceived the difference between the natural and the super¬ 
natural, and conceived the world as worked to a great CKtcnl 
by personal beings moved by appeals to their hopes, fears, 
and compassion. Guided by this belief, he thought he could 
inffuenee the course of nature by prayers, threats, and 
promises directed to nnnc other than the god incBirnatc in 
the king, or, a'l he sometimes believed, in himself or any 
one of his fellow men. 

2. Along with the view of the world as worked by spirL KinffAJp 
tual forces, the primitive man had another and probably 
jtill older conception that contemplated nature as: i series in h^c. 
of events occurring without the in terventioti of any persona I. 
agcncyh Such a conception was involved in the 'synipith- 
ede magic’ that played such an important part in those days. 

In early society^ the king was a magici an, and lie appc-am to 
have risen to the throne by his proficiency in the black 
or white art. 



(i) Like produces like, i.c. an effect resembles Jta cause, 

(ii) Things once in physical contact continue to act on li* 


each other &Om distant placca after the severance of the txpli-lQcd. 
contact. 

(CnpnpanylAg -Juc brsflieiici. 6t lympiEbEErc migic, ivith 

Iheir nlEcrQiilivie iLiaia. and. the pnnclplei vp4nw^^hl ihcy SK bond. 

^onpathcElc Magic 


HdBhoevpaEhLc Df 1 tint El li vie MagLe Caatigraur MigiC 

of Similiriiy) (Liir -nf OonEiCt} 

4. The magician infers from the first principle, the law 
of aimilarity, that he can produce any eifcct he likes by 
imitating it; and from the second, the law of contact, that 
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wh^tewr h« docs to a mntetiaJ object afl^ts ogutilly the 
person ifliTth whom it wtis once in contact, t^heUier it form¬ 
ed part of bis body or not. In practice, tlie two principles 
arc often combined.' 

From another point of vjew„ sympallietic ma^ic is 
divided into Private a nd Public^ the former being practised 
for the benefit or injury of individuals, and the latter for 
public wcll-bein^g^ or injuiy to public enemies. 

e. As examples (mostly private] of‘homoeopathic magic’ 
fjee the table, jw/m), Frazer cites the uses of an Image, 
which is subjected to magjcat treatment in the belief that 
sufferings caused to it will produce iitsc suffering? to The 
intended enemy, and its dcstruet ion will cause his death- 
Thispractice Viras very widely difrused atlover the world, and 
still persists. Only a few instances arc described, VJZ. its 
practice among the American flldians, .Malays^ and Arab? 
of North Africa, as also in Torres Straits, Borneo, CJiina, 
Japan, AustraliEi, Bur npa, Africa, ancient and madetn India, 
®SyPb Babylon,. Scotland.* TJic magical image is also 
used in various countries for various ends, viz. to get off- 
ipriDg, procure love, ensure food-supply, maintain domestic 
harmony, heat diseases, and so forth.* 

7. Nat merely images, but also various animals and ob¬ 
jects, the tides, sum moon, and.stars, arc magically treated 
to yield liomocopatliicHally the desired results,'' 
fl. Not merely positive precepts, but alw llCgadvc ones, 
i.c. prohibitions, form part of this magic, the latter being 
icnncd and the former ThraugJt thes* also 

operate the two principles; of similarity and contact: To 
cite instances; camphOr-huutCrs of Malay refrain from 
pounding their salt fine. The reason ii that owing to the 
rcscmblunce of sale to camphor, they believe that by the 
taboo they ensure that the grains of the camphor he seeks 
will be large like their coarse salt. The infringement of 

- tfhqt *LkhuI Eiuisie, j™ Frtasr, (MAq fhtnfldWllL 

rffrrpfll IS f .J-, Sed dJ., p( i, i-ol. i. pp. 50-4., 

* C., pi. tj i. Sa-Tfl-. 

J C., |H-ai. ?0-ll]r * lhJd.,iiiiLigfrJ4. 
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thft taboo would msduc the camphoj fine like the pounded 
salt they usOu 

9, I n nuoat parts of ancicllt Italy, women were forbidden 
by law tfl canty their spindles openly, for any such aodon 
was believed to injure the cropSr The belief probably Waa 
that the twirling of the spindle would twirl the oOm-gtaJka/ 

Hence, the taboo. 

10. The second branch of sympathetic magic, viz.'' pri- Esampla 
vatc contagious magic' is equally widespread. Only a few 
instances need be noted' it iscustoniaryin many parts of the 

world to put OKtracted Cccth in a place where they might 
come into eentaet with a mouse or u ratj in the hope that 
through sympathy the teeth of their lormer owner would 
become firm and c^oellent like those of the rodents. This 
belief obtains in Africa, Europe, America, India, &d., 
with more Or less tnodiElcations. Similarly^ there are 
superstitious practices in various countries based on beliefs 
in sympathetic connection between a wound and the 
weapons which inflicted it, a person and his dothes or 
footprints, and so forth.° 

IL Thug far WO have uoticod instancca of homoeopathic 
Or contagious magit practised for private Ctlds, l.e for the 
benefit or injury of imlividuals. But side by side with this Hi* tit™- 
may be found the praclico of public magie lor the good of 
the whole community or fcr the injury of the inimical 
ones. The magician ceases Eo be a private practitioner to parJr 
and rises into a public functionary. He has to direct hia 
attention to the properties of drugs and minerals, the 
causes of rain and drought, of thunder and lightning', 
the change^ of the seasons, the phases of the moon, the 
diurnal and annual journeys of the heavenly bodies, the 
mystery of life and death and guch other things, a know- 
ledge of which is necessary to make up his peculiar outfit. 

He is expected, by his magical riic^ to secure objects of 
public udiity—supplying food, healing diseases, making and 
stopping rain, controlling the sun and wind, averting 

■ lUdr.p. IILIF. 3 174.^1.4., 
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cpEdem[i:L$ and other scouj^es of society, and so forth. I 
The means that he adopts arc the same sympathecic magic 
with its two hranchci. The ntamptes have been imported I 
a iarge uumber of countries and pcopics aEl over the 
world.’ The evolution of such a class of functionaries is of 
great irnportance to political and religioua progress in 
early society. The pubhc ^vclfare being believed to de¬ 
pend on the performance of magical rites, they attain to a 
position of much influence and power^ and may readily 
step up to the rant of cliicfs or Jdngs. The profession 
draws the ablest men of the tribe, who, m in other 
professions, drive to the wall their duller brethren by 
dint of their superior iiitclligenccr Titis superiority 
depends for the most part, however, on a command over 
the fallacies that impose upon their credulous and super- 
stiticus clients. Thus the ablest members of the piofission 
become more or less conscious deceivers, though it is by no 
me-ans the case that a sorcerer is always an impnjtorr He 
often giucercly believes in his own wonderful powers; 
but ihEa sinecrity renders him weaker tlian his roguish 
felinw-praetitioncrs. It leaves him unarmed to meet the 
many peiHs that beset him. When his incanta Lions fail, 
he is not ready to mate plausible excuses like his knavish 
colleagues! and before he invents one, he may he knocked 
on the head by his disappointed and angry cEients.* The 
result is that at this stage of the social cvolutiod, supreme 
SupiEiM^ power tends to fall inco the hands of men of the sharpest 
IbcTaE*'' 'nl<^l^cctbutof the most unKrupuTouscharjccer, If we strike 
flf 4 public a balance between the beneGts they confer and the harms 

they perpetrate, the former will be fou nd to greatly outweigh 

for more mischief has been wrought in the world 
tu._ btD^ honest fxils in high places than by intelligent rascals. 

in ^ <^hange may also oome upon the shrewd rogue, wlio, 
cmrJytirinfc wheu at the height of his ambition, may turu his thoughts 


’ ItEd., 244-S3I. 

* Hid-, p. 214. Anumn Lhe LaliUtM cf Ehc Uppcf Kilr, for JiultTiM, 
IM uiuucc^itJ rniDTUiloer kf iDfttn buujhfd sr killed, -(ff., p[. i,:. 346.J 
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and powcn the service ofthcpubltc- Inthcficldorpalirics 
the -wiXy and liard-hurtcd mti^ucror victor may end by 
being a 1 vise rulcrj Julius Ca:saT' and Au^StUS. The 
Opposite bus been the ease with George III {who ^vasof an 
Opposite nature), under whom twh place th* heaviest 
calamity in Engliah history^ the breach with America. 

The elevation of a magician to power substitutes a monar¬ 
chy for the primicivC democracy, or the oligarchy of elders 
ooromoit in early societies. The concentratian of power in 
one man helps him to break through the iron chain a( 
custom that drags down even the ablest man to the dead 
level of his fellows. At this stagcj even tlie whims of a 
tyrant may prove beneAciat. Once the tribe ceases to be 
guided by the timid counsels of elders, and subjuits to the 
direction of a strong mind, it enters on a career of progress 
FfirtJy by force and partly by the voluntary suhmiiELon of 
cbc wcalwr tribes, it aequirs wealth and slaves, which serves, 
to nchcvc some classes from their perpetual struggle for 
existence, aifording them an opportunity to devote tliem- 
selves to the pursuit of knowledge, the most potent Lnsttu- 
ment ibr ameliorating the lot of man. Intellectual progress 
follows closely on the heels of economic progress^ vfhich 
receives an immense impulse from ounquOStS. The ancient 
Babylonia nsj Grcclcs, Romans, and Arabs may he cited 
as wknesaes. Japan bids fair to be a similar IllusCration of 
our times. Nor is it an neddent that in early epochs the 
Urst great strides of civilization were made under mooarebie 
and thtocraiie governmentj^ e,g- Egypt, Babylon^ Peru. 

It appcaix> therefore, that in the early stages of soda] 
evolution, monarchy waa the best friend of humanity.' 

13. This, then, is the line of the public magician's pro- ijhuin- 
gross to the throne. Let us now examine the actualities of ™riaut 
savage socletjes^ which arc but early societies crystalEized, itagci qF 
and which might supply proofs of the above process of the 
magician's elevation to kingship. ^rta w 

^ itte uinjiaEi. 
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^ 13. The in^rajiccs that Fraaflr cites may be distin- 

guishtd fntt» two groups, O-tiC of which places before us 
persona who^starting as magicians in savage sodetiesjaave 
been noticed to have risen to chiershipsftrtingshipiE^ while 
the other is directed to show that chieft and tings very 
oflen in savage^ and even in many civiliicd societies of 
modem times, combine in thcnoselves civil duties with 
those of public magicians. The latter comprises nearly 
all the examples given by Frazer,' leaving Only one 
or two Ibr the other group. 

It. PcppEc Supposed to be in close eommunicalion with 
spirits pas for omnipotent among the Dinl;as of the Upper 
Nile. One of them became the Hchest and the most 
esteemed and dreaded chief of the Kic tribe through hij 
sliill in ventriloquism. He had a Cage from which were 
elicited roars of lions and howls of hyaenas, which were 
believed to be guarding hig liousc and awaiting hij bidding 
to rush forth on enemtes.^ 

13. In the Ltndu tribe of Central Africa, the rain- 
maker domst invariably becomes a chief* 

16. The aborigines of Central Australia are governed by 
elders, who have to perform magical ritc^, some for the 
supply of food for the tribe, others for rain-fall orsuch other 
services to the community. Their most important func¬ 
tion is to take chaige of the sacred store-house, containing 
the holy stoncFi and sticks (rAimh^) with which tJie soulj 
of all the people, both living and dead, arc supposed to 
be bound up. Civil duties, such as the inflictio-n of punish¬ 
ment for breach of tribal custom, are no doubt attached 
to their poritiem as elders, but thdr principal functions are 
sacred or magical 

17. In South-Eastern Australia, tlie head-men art often, 
sometimes kvariably, magiciang, magical rites being in- 
ficparablc from their duties. Some of them are very power¬ 
ful in their own and greatly feared by the neighbouring 


■ Itid., pp. 132.??. 
3 iw., p. 3te. 


^ Itid., p, 34?, 

* Ibud., jjp, 134, J55. 
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ttitca.' The individuals pDisr.sstngthe gfeatest induenee arc 
the sorcrrcrs, TTicy arc believed U> have power to drive 
aivJiy wind and rain, hca! tllC sick^ and bring dawn lightning 
and disease upon objects of tlieir own or others' hatred.^ 

IR. In New Guinea, the natives aio 0 -n 3 higher level t>f 
culture than the Australian aborigines. Among them the 
constitution is still e5senti3]ly democxatic or oJigarcbiCj and 
chiefship is Only in embryo. The only effective inUuenge is 
that of the wizards, who domineer O'vcr chiefs- In the 
Toaripl tribe of British New Guinea, the chiefs have not 
necessarily supernaturai powers, but a aorccrer is looted 
upon as a chiof.^ 

19- Among the aborigines of the Melanesian Islands, the 
power of citiols rests upon their supposed supernatural 
powers derived ream the spirits or ghosts wUh which they 
hold intercourse. If a chief imposes a fine, it is paid hecausc 
the people fear his ghostly power. As soon as they begin 
to disbelieve in this po-wer^ his authority to levy fines is 
shaken. Such boEief having failed in the Banka Islands, the 
position of the cliccf tended to become ohsenre> 

2D. In lEio Northern New Hebrides, the son does not 
inherit the chlcfship.butdoesso if the father can manage to 
convince the people that he has traiLsTerred tc his aon his 
supernatural poivor, his charms, magical songs, stones 
and apparatus, and his knowledge of the way tc approach 
spiritual beings.^ 

21. At Tana, there arc hosts of ‘saorcd mcn^, among 
whom tlic disease-makers arc tlie most dreaded. They rise 
to a position of immense wealth and Influence, lliesc 
rascals, according to Dr. Turner, appearlo be on tliohigh 
road to kingship and divinity.‘ 

22. The Ahican aborigines arc still higher in the scale 
of culture, and chiefl^nship and kingship among tlicm arc 
fully developed, and tllO evidence for their evniution out of 
the magician, especially the rain-makjer, is comparatively 

> ff., pi- i, i. 33fi. * Vfii. » Itjii, p. 317. 

f Itrid., Ipfh. 33a, 3;3^. ^ tbid., p. 339, ^ Ibii].^pp. 341,34S. 
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pkntiAi]/ The respctt shown to the magicians by those 
people is very gneatr Among the Ba-yahas, a trEhc of the 
Congo free SiaCCj the magictatis enjoy the privilege of 
being exempt from justice * The t>mce of their chiefs is 
associated with, and appears to depend on, magical 
functions. The chiefs of the OssEdinge district in the 
Cameroons, tocite one among several instances, have^ as 
suchj very little influence over thetr subjeetj; but should 
they be fetish-priests as well, they wield a great authoricy.a 
Some chiefs in South Africa allowed none else to compete 
with them in rain-making* lest a fiuoccssful riiin-maker 
should acquire immense influence aod ultimately displace 
them.* The Matahcles of South Africa have witch¬ 
doctors with as great a power as that of kings. The head 
of the tribe engages witch-doctors, with ivhom he busia 
hirnsetf a certain portion of the year in compounding 
potions for rain-making,* He ts held responsible not only 
for rain but also for various Other natural phcneuTiejia 
disastrous to the people—blight* locusts* drought* cpi„ 
dcmjcs, dearth of milk in cows* &c. Gases are on record 
in which the cliicls.havc been exiled or put to death for 
failure to supply remedies for disasters.® Parallels of such 
punishments arc found in the annals of ancient Scythia, 
ESVPb Corea, China, and Tonquin,^ 

23. The regalEa, according to FraMr, are th* wcuder- 
worting talismans, svhich the tiqgs even of several 
modem ciwiliacd countries appear to have derived from 
their predecessors the magicians, and wunc perhaps view¬ 
ed in this light ia former days,® In Malaya* a few talis- 
inans of tisc magicianj arc «actly analogous to the regalia 
of the king, and bear even tlao same names.* The royal 
authority in some countries depends entirely upon the 
possession of the regaiia, which the rebels and deposed 
monarchs try tg have by ad mcam, c.g. in Southern 
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Celebes.’ The very (3:ijtcxice of th* kingdom Si suppaged 
to depend In GambodlA ypon the regaHEa, which arc 
commitied to the for safe-ieeping, Tlicy were 

supposed to have the same magical virtue in Egypt, Greece^ 

Scythia^ and Several ether countries.* 

■24, The belief in the magical or supematural pOivcrg of BeUsF 
Ido^ to control the course of nature for the good of their 

subjcctssecmstohavebeenaharcdby theanccsbarsofalltbe af 
Aryan races tom India to Ireland.* A noteworthy infltance 

of a relic of this belief is the notion that English kings Can [hie D.T1CE1. 
heal scrofula by their touch. This gift of healing they are 
said to have derived from Edward the Confes^r, while 
a gimilar gift of the French king? was trattSmitted from 
either Clovig or St, Louis.* But Frazer gugpccts these 
dcKvations, and holds the real origin to be with the 
^barbarouSj nay savage^ predecessors of the Saxon and 
Merovingian kingg’, who, according to himj poasesaed the 
game gift many ages before.* 

25r iUngs appear thus to have often been evolved out of iiicjLim- 
magicians. Corresponding to the great social revotutlon in 
the rise of the sOrccrerg into monarchs, tlicrc WJtS an intcllcC’ tvislencH. 
tuaS rcvotutjcin affecting the conception and funetioiLs of 
royalty. For in course of time the fallacy of magic became 
apparent to the aculcr minds, and religion emerged. In 
other words, the magician became priest, and petrormed 
nowby appeals to the gods tbc things formerly done byliim 
b)^ his command over nature. The distinction between the 
human and tire divine was, however, ftill blurred, or had 
scarcely emerged. Hence the priest-king was also looked 
upon as a god through the temporary or permanent posses¬ 
sion of his whole nature by a great and powerful spirit.* 

26. The priority of magic to religion, implied in the The 
3ubse<5uent emergence of religion just mentioned, in the 

= Ibid,, p. 3 fi 3 . " G., pt. i ,:. 564 , 3 fi 5 . 

3 Fmzicr d[Ei liutmacEi ftvm. IndLi,. SwedcQ, HheEmur^ TrcIviJt and 

Alt lllflblandt ceF Scfhilaihl. bp. 336^] 

t Ibid., pn. 366-8, 37D. i Ibid., p. J^Dl 

« IWd., fft. STl, 375. 
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solution of human thought ii thus fluptaincd. By religion 
Frazer undcraLiuids a propitiation OT concilia do ti ofpowcm 
sapetioT to matij which arc btHeved to control the course 
of nature and human life. It COnSLitS of two elements, 
a theoretical and a practical— s. belief in die superior 
powers, and an attempt to please them. Of these, belief 
comes first, and leads to a conresponding: pricticc. The 
belief without the practice IB HO religion but mere theology, 
while the latter aloM cannot also constitute reCigiou. It Ls 
not necessary that the religious practice shiould always 
he ritnali it may He in merely pure conducE. The assump¬ 
tions of magic and religion arc radically COnfHcting. The 
former, like science^ looks upon the courac of nature as 
rigid, while the latter, by the implication of a conscious 
or personal agent who can be propitiated, coutcmplatca 
the processes qf nature as capable of modiiication. Magic, 
like religion, dcak. no doubt, with spirits, but It treats 
them as 'inanimate agents, i.c. ie constrains or coerces 
instead of conciliating or propitiating them SJ rcUgion 
wotdd do\ It takes all personal beings, whether human 
or divine, as subject in the last resort to impqrsonil forces 
which can be turned to account by one who knows hew 
to manipulate them by proper spells and ceremonies. 
The opposition of principles between magic and religion 
had Its counterpart in history In the antagonism between 
the priest and the magician, the former Jooking upon the 
latter as impious and blasphemous. But this antagcnlsm 
seems to have appeared late in the higteuy of rcHgiou- At 
an early time they co-cpcmted and were confused with 
eacli other, e.g. in andent Figypc, early India, modern 
Europe, &c., where the priest solicited the goodwiti of the 
gods by prayer, and had also reeoune to rites and forms 
of wor^ believed to produce of themselves the desired 
result. This early fusion of magic and rel igion was not, howH 
ever, the earliest phase of human thought. It was preceded 
by a still earlier one when jnagig existed without rcligion- 
The fundamcnial notions of mag^c and religion may con- 
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Jirm tliis view. The conception of personal agents is mare 
complcK than a ncca^nitiaii of the similarity or COTlti^ ity 
of ideas. The verybeasta associate ideas of things that are 
like each Dthcrj Or round together in thclr eKperlcctce; 
blit none attribute to them a belief tliat the phenomena 
of nature are worked by invisible animals or one prodigiciis 
anitnal. Throe stages of evolution are therefore dLstingui- 
shcdi li^3t^astage in which magic existed without reiig'jjon^ 
sceond^ a stage in which the two eo-opcratcd and, to same 
c/tcni, wero confused; and third, a stage in which their 
radical diderenee was recognized. 

27. The deductive inference regarding the priority of 
magic is confltmed inductively by the faict that among the 
Australian aborigines—the rudest savages regarding whom 
we have accurate infornuacion—^magic is universally practis¬ 
ed, but religion is almost unkno^vn. This is onlyalandcnark, 
of a primitive phase of human thought through which the 
savage as weU as the civilized laccs of the world had all to 
pass. There had been an Age of Magic before religion 
emerged. The solid substratum of belief in the efficacy 
of magic among the ignorant and juperstirious, who con¬ 
stitute the vast majority of mankind, may be an indication 
of this ruder and carEier aspect of the human mind. 

23. In course of time the inefficacyof magic became gra- 
dually apparent and rcligLod CvOlvcd. ^^lan COIlld no longer iLut oT Ui? 
believe that he was guiding the course of nature by his super- 
natural powcia.Hcsaw Chat lE went onwithout him and with¬ 
out heeding his commands ■ It must, then, be worked by in¬ 
visible beings superior to him- To these beings he nowTcsigricd 
himself, beseeching and propitiating them for all good 
things, instead of depending upon his own Supposed powers. 

Secitoh IV 

1. Frazer makes the generalEzation, in his chapter on. 
'Magicians as kings',* that the belief that the kings possess iiK^ntitei- 

clan-EtiBoiy 

^ For Uk evcJciCiGn cit ndiRiDn nquEc, see G., pE. i, I, cb. iv Fpp. trulH. 
220-45). 
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magical Or Supcmltuiml pQwicx^, by whlcb thry can confer 
matcrJ&l benefits on their ful^ccts, seems to have been 
shared by the ancestors of all the Aryan races from India 
to Ireland, and it has left dear traces of itself La England 
down to modem times; and draws the aoncluiiqn from the 
iuppesed gift of healing by touch of English and French 
kings that they liad niagtciaa^predccessons many ages 
agO.‘ He instances some other coirntrieR which he also 
considers aj coming wjthin the appltcatiotl of his theory. 
Witli regard to the sapposed supemaiurtil powers of 
aaclent Hindn kings^ he quotes the Laws of 'In 

that country where the king avoids taking the property 
of mortal sinners, mea arc born in due time and arc long^ 
lived. And the crops of the bosbaiidnicii spring up, each 
ai it was jown^ and the children die not^ and no miifihapcd 
offspring is born\^ 

2. Under ^public magic' he refers to the magical control 
of ruin among the Hindus cf Madhya Pradesh, who 
believe that a twin can save the cropa from the ravages 
of hail and heavy rain if only he paints his right huttOck 
black and his left buttock sortie other colour, and thus 
adorned goes and stands in the direction of the windA 

3. He also refers [o the rules observed by a Brahjaa^ 

student, perfornning the (a kind of vow] for 

varying periods determined in each case, preparatory to 
his study of the MAh^amni verses of the Saim-Vtdil. The 
virtue of the verses, the Silra* says, lies in water, and lElc 
performance of the vow involves, among many others, 
directions for toudiing water and refraining chercfroifn at 
certain times, eating dark food, ^Tearing dark clothes, 
and so forth. After the accompiLshmcnt of this voWj the 
god Paijanya, it is stated, SCuds rain at the wish of the 
Student. Oldenberg points out that 'all these rules arc 
intended to bring the .ffrufljtwrw into union with water, 

' Ibid., p]h 3^0. * TSt £owi ^ ii. 

S £i.|. ^E. i, £SS, ^t, M, VoikcEiwinu, 'SupEntUiov uiAOng 

Klndul. m DieCcnlilil FriKrincn,’ HitiUtWr, XjiViiJ 111. 

* ill. £, 
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to maltc him, ai it wtrc, an ally of the water powi^fB and 
in guard him against their hostility, 'fhc hUck garments 
and the black fond have the same sigcilEcancc; ne one 
will doubt that they refer to the rain-cl*uds when he re¬ 
members that a black vEctim is sacrlElocd to procure rain; 
'It is blacky for sueh is the nature of rain^'r In respeec of 
another rain-ebarm it is saEd plainly, 'He puts on a black 
garment edged with black, for such is the nature of ram^ 
We may therfifore assume that here in the drclc of ideas 
and ordinances of the Vcdic schools, there have been 
preserved magical practices of the most remote antiquity, 
which were intcndisd to prepare the rain-makor for his office 
and dedicate !iEm to it."' 

i, Again^ in MuzafiTamagar, a town in Uttar Pra¬ 
desh,^ the people^ during excessive rains, draw a flgure 
of the S 3 ^e Agastya on a Imn-doth and put it out in 
the rain, or paint his figure on the outside of the hpusc in 
Order that rain may wash it olf. This sage ii a great per¬ 
sonage in the folklore of tht people. It is supposed that as 
soon as he fecU in tiHgy tlio hardships of wet wcjithcr* 
he cxcrcbcs his power of stopping rain.^ 

When rain is wanted at Chatarpur, a native state in Bun- 
delcund, they paint on a wall facing cast two figures with 
legs up and heads down, one ropresenting I ndra and the 
other Megha-Riija the lord of rain. It is; believed that in 
this uncomfortable position they will be compeUod to send 
down the showers.* 

A sun-charm is held by Frazer to consist in the olfcring 
made by the in the morning, for it is written in 

the &at.afNit}ja-JirShnis3^ that ^assuredly the sun would not 
rise, were he not to make the offering^ r* 


> G.,-pt-ij 2J0, H. OUenbtr^h J5ir /Wgfrtfl ^ 

pp. 4^ K, 

* FiM=r wjisrtwLy JsrtEtt Ji kl tlw Punjah. 

i O. ,p(. i, i. 2 Wj qufflJiig W. CrratjCj JWijan oHiFolklrft y Atrlhint 

Ittdia i- 

t Ibkd., pt.. [, i. iW, MTj quotui** ibiJ., P- 74. 

4 J. I 5 ss<;ting, [rt. 33 S 3. £, 
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As mdicadvf of the tbrnicrly cxplaiTicd second stags in 
the evolution gf fnaglc, reference is made to tht tarliesC 
in sacrificial Htual of which, we have dAtatled information as 

beinB pervaded with pracdccs that brcatlic the spirit of 
Lh* icMml the most primitive magic.' The rites pcrforinncd on speciai 
Occasions Euch as Tnarriage^ initiation, and the anointment 
jnngic. Tiie of a tiing arc modds of magic of every kind of the highest 
Id aiidquity.^ The sacriiiecsdetajlcd in the BrShmaffot are inter- 
pwdewi (ime*. fused with magic. The iJraftmapo, the Adif/niln- 

which forms part of the SftsihijpJii-IirdAnvi^j^ and 
the JCmtJiMit^Sutra^ arc really handbooks of incantaEiona and 
sorcery. In the inlroilucCion to tlie tra.nslation of the last- 
named book, Wr Caland jremarks, ^He who has been 
wont to regard the ancient kiindnis as a highly civilized 
people, famed for their philosophical syatems, their drama¬ 
tic poetry, their epic lays, will be Sutprised when hc makes 
the acquai]itancc of their nugical ritual, and will perceive 
that hitherto he has known the old Hindu people from one 
side only. Hc will (ind that he here stumbles on the lowest 
strabi of Vcdic culture and will be astonished at the 
agreement between the magic ritual of the old Vedas and 
the shamanism of Ihc SO-callcd savage. If we drop the 
peculiar Hindu enpressions and technical terms and ima¬ 
gine a shaman instead of a BfahToa^ay we could almost 
fancy that we have a magical book belonging to one of 
the tribes of North American red-skins;.^* &o also M. 
BloomTicld: 'Witchcraft has penetrated and has become 
intimately blended with the hohest Vcdic ritCS; the broad 
current of popular religion and superstition has infiltrated 
itself through numhcrlega channels into the higlior reli¬ 
gion that is presented by tllO Brd!i7naiia priests, and it may 
be presumed that the priests were neither able to elcangt 
their own religious belief from the mass of folk-belief 

pt. i, (, 3£Sj rJkieCniB H. Okknlrtfg, Die ifcr Knto, p. SS. 

* lt>td.j gLHEu^ p. 17^1. d<.e. 

a SyLv*Jn OxtriM du Satrifitt Jsjij lei EfdJmajw ISM, p. IS9. 

Wj CiUnd^ AllmJiaket /ftuttTTitiialj p. in. 

^ au £?.pp!. i, L nd. 
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witli TA'hach it wai siariOLirLded, nor is it at all Ufecly 
that they found it in their mtertst; to do so-’’ The very 
painC of Brohma^at aocO'rdiTig I* sUmC good authariEifS> 
is derived from brshmanj 'a magical spell,’ fnom which the 
Brahnmna seems to have been a magician before he was 
a priest.* The Mantra-idtlf! claims to tiilbct by mantras 
much more than any magician ever pretends to accom¬ 
plish. He is even superior to the gotls, and can make gods, 
goddesses^ iuipks^ and demons cany out his behests. Hence 
the fdilowiTig saying is everywhere current iu India— 
‘The whole universe is subject to the gods; tlie gods arc 
subject to die nuRinWi tlie fltraninu to the therC' 

fore, the BrShmunas are our gods.’* Even up to the pi^nt 
day, the great Hindu trinity is subject to the sorcerers, who 
by means of their spells exercise such a power over the 
mighiLUt gods that they arc bound to do whatever they 
may plc-ase to order them.* 

DciUcation of the magician-king is the final step in his 
progress. The conception of human incarnation is, as 
already pointed out, common in early societies, and the 
divinity of the king is but one of its manifestations. No 
country in the world is perhaps ho proliJic of human gods, 
and nowhere else has the divine grace been poured out 
in so great a measure on all dassts of society, from kings 
down to milkmen, as in India. A SrBvia^ householder 
who performs the regular bi-monthly sacrifices is supposed 
thereby to become a deity for the time being,= ‘he wli* 
is consecrated bccDOies both Vishnu and a sac^ificc^^ 
Among the Kuruvikkafanas, a class of bird-cacehers and 
beggars in Southern India, the goddess K.^[i is supposed to 


■ M. flloDidfirlC, ffjmiu ^ Kji, ppv sLv. ff. B. S-t vpi. 

3cl«l At AlUrtmitwiia (lSWI>. 

Mraiia- WiHliffli, ^ (13^3), pp. 201,202* 

aid 202(1. to-,p4. ui. i 

* 0 , pi in i. S25, J. A- AfWwj, tmanioxi cintrftiUxiUi 
jf i" tft* {Parii, IS^Sj. i- Sftlf. 

* i. aeu,EgBctiaai. 
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descend upon the pdcit for a Tlic Tathas on the 

border! of Kashmir have prophets who bewme inspired 
and communicate with the deity.* Among the Todas of 
the NilgiHs, the dairy is a sanctuary and the milkman a 
godd Tvery king in India is regarded as iitclc short of a 
present god,’* and the Hindu law-book of Manu gOa fa^ 
ther and says that ^evcn an infant king must not he tfcspised 
from an idea that he is a mere mortal; for he ij a great 
diity in human form,’* The same treatise lays down that a 
ifrffAjBBpfl, Vhethcr ignorant or Icamcd,. is a great divinity, 
just as firCj whether carded forth (for the performance of 
a burnt-oblation) or not carried Ibrth, is a great divinity;"^ 
and 'though he employs himself in all sorts of mean oocy^ 
patiOUS, he must be honoured in evOFy itfay; for every 
Broknaria u a very great dcity.’^ The SmffaHm-BTaknUiifa 
records a Htnilar view: ^Verily^ there are two kinds of 
gods; for, indeed, the gods arc the gods; and the Er^majfas 
wJio have studied and teach sacred lore arc the human 
gods. The sacrifice of these is divided into two kind®: 
oblations consEitute the sacrifice to the gods; and gifts to 
the priciLs, that to the human gods—the Brdirtiiiiftts who 
have studied and teach sacred lorc,’^ The spiritual power 
of the priest (Awi^AiVa) of a village community is described 
by Monier WiUiamg as unbounded: ^His anger ii as ter- 
rible as that of the gods. His blcaang makes rich, his eurse 
withcra. Nay, more, he is himself actually worshipped as 
a god. No marvel, nn prodigy in nature, is believed to be 
beyond the Limits of his power to accomplish- If the priest 

Jy Thilntijn, CmUi antf THJyj ^ IiulU, 

’ Ibid.^ p, Sfl3, qiKSfW a f. OtdJtpBi, 'Th* J. H.A. 1*11. 

TflldLunre, wccpdlnj [OOldtmfflj 

J Ibid., p. m. nnrilrw □[htfifi W. E. Minhftll, rjunrJj mtttaer/ fAr 

TtJai LondDu, 1873, pp. JSC 117, r* 

* Ibid, lOS, quOiinfl Mcuiittf Wiiliamr, Lift wsA v^tBrlri in 

p. I 1“T- Afaim iS. if. iuj, vii, 4li. ft- 
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were w threaten to bring down the sun from the sty or 
atrot jt in its daily couraq in the beavfiiSH nO villager would 
far a moment doubt his ability to do so-^' A sect lu Orissa 
jotne years ago worshipped the late Q.uecn Vietoria in 
her lifetime as their chief dcEtyj and ta tbb day all living 
persons noted Ibr strength^ valour, or miraculous powers 
run the rist of being worshipped as gods.* Nikkal Sen 
was the deity of a sect in the Fimjab. He was no otiicr 
than the brave General Nichobon.* At Benares, a cele¬ 
brated deity was incarnate in SvamT BhjLskahlnandaji 
Sarasvati, who was worihipped in tcjnpics during his life 
and had other temples eretted to him since hb death/ 
The LihglVynt priefCs are worshipped as divinities and con¬ 
sidered superior even to ^iva/ In 1900, a hill-man in 
Vizagapatam gave out that be tvjis an incarnate god and 
gathered five thOLisand devotecsj who resisted even Co the 
shedding of blood the armed foTcc sent by the govemintnt 
to suppress tlie movement/ At Chinchvad, a small town 
about ten miles from Poona^ in southern India, there is a 
family of whom one in each generation is bcHcved by a 
large number of Mahrattas to be god Oanapati in flesh 
and blood * A Hindu sect which lias many representatives 
in Bombay and Central India regards its spiritual chiefs or 
Mahar&jas as ineamations of Kr^na, giving them homage 


Movikr tyilLIzunf, Lift anJ ’Thaa^i u p. 45^T. 

3 Mtfliiti lVi3li*^i, «p, cii„ p, aiS. 3 lEdiJ,, 360, 
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iaciuding altering of inunsc^ Traits, flowers, and waving 
of lights, just ns they du to the god Krdi^A.‘ 

Seuctioh V 

We should note Hist tlie objections to the general prm- 
ciplcs upon which the hypothesis js bos&d and ne^t those 
to the npphcatioii of the hypothesis to IndEn. 

A. Mflgic, according to Fraser, is prior to religion 
on a grounds.^ Tlic fundamental eonoeption of reli¬ 
gion, vi^r of superior personal agents able CO direct fav 0 UJ> 
ably die coni^ of nature in response to prayers, b more 
complex than the basin notion of inagic—that the oourjc 
t>f nature is subjeel in the last resort to impersonal forces, 
which can t>e turned (C account by proper speUs and oerc- 
monieSr It is added that irtagic, like iciisio'n, deab also with 
spirits, but treats them as inanimate agents, i,Cr wnstrains 
instead of conciliating them as religion docs.^ In view of 
this opposition of magic and religion, I do not sec how the 
latter can be held to be more complex than the former. 
»iu 3 conception of nature is common to both, as also that 
of spirits, llie course of nature b said to be variable in the 
one and uniform in the Other. I foil la see how it 13 30. 
Had it been rigid, incapable of the slightest change, no 
spclk could have altered it otic way or the other. Thus, 
in the ultimate artniysis, nature is somehow vanable in 
magiCr As to the propitiEidoo or compulsion of the spirits, 
a rthgiouE man conciliates while a magician compels 
them. Conciliatioii impbcs n submissive attitude, while 
compulsion a domineering one. Thiis the compoiiient 
elements of religion have either identical or correspond¬ 
ing elements in magic, but have flOEhtng in them that 
marks the former as more complex or later in origin than 
the latter. 

' JUoniiT Tilnr/luiiu', -np. -ell,, pp, 136 IT. Ali 4 ^ Ila Sat ^ tit 
AfJWrJM tr FWWWfilCiJjHr TbUtner Semi, L^iuIod, |$65. pi, i. 
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another point tliat thiculd l>c considered is tJiat 
we arc here primarily concerned with public magicj 
thrcmgh which the ma|;tdan nses to the throne. The 
practice of this tnagic requires in the magiciarv much 
cIcvcmeHj intellectual capacity, and power of swaying 
masses of people by various artful ways. Such inagiiciaiis 
were not exceptions, but are said to have been abondant 
in early societies. Is it probable that the savage should 
develop ^ much his jtiEclIectuai faculdcj,, while remalntn^ 
utterly stunted in the speculative and spLrituaL iastincts 
iiTipli^ in religion? 

Frazer holds that religion has grown out gf the In- 
elficacy of magic. I do not understand why it sltould 
wait for its birth centuries, until the savages liave despair^ 
ed of magic; for, futlging from its constituents^ we see tliat 
there is nothing in it that cannot tnhc root in a savugc- 
mind as early as the conception of private magicr 

Marett looks upon religion and magic ns two forms of 
an originally one and indivisible social phenamenon. 
The primitive man had OjH institution which dealt with 
the supernatural, and had in it the germs of both magic 
and religion, which were gradually dififerendated, 'The 
priest and magician were Originally One.’ 

‘The principle^, gayg Hrinton, ^at the bads of all 
religions and all superstitions is the same . .. and the gross¬ 
est rites of barbarism deserve the nacne of “reUgion^' just 
as much as the reJined ceremonies of Chifsdan churches. 

' Ex^opaidia llLb. ed., vC^I. tvM, -Site Evitieu, ilri- 

pp, 309 IT. Te is rem^rjeej by t,'. tV. TliDnui, in cbe fdnrier 
wartc, ituit 'Dr. I'ruer'i tbicery ii axled-on a BclUEicift urtieti Uidl tWE ed Ebe 
whole body ef betief* »(ldi rilfl ieee*nU*d S* lungjum], amDiiB wfiich: ITC 
mjtiiy 'wtiErELn. mKEi figo-n:. Dr. Fmcr'i p^lloh apj>[4n lO IK Eb^E luch 
ribti arc rtlaEh^fy Iseo Uid Jiay be oeidceioa in fratnuiB n drJiiuEifliii ofiniBic, 
Ie TiiB.y be perfect^ Eriie thaE EhC Ida of cfiaalo JiAt bC<0 pro^roulvoly tX- 
Eeidlioai but be]ter if) Eraoafbo'iim.tiani ia Ji]ie ICO- Dr. Frazer loi^cal. Thu 
betief LI ocriairly ptrunilivc, yet lyroiojlhy wil] fWI Cnptalo it Oi sE iboutd if 
Fiai^r'i iheOrV il COPWCt..., Fraicr'a method ignoroi the ^rl Ehal riLisit:, 
like r^li^Pd. it an iniliEoliea, ijc. a prodiirt w iooittyj IWf eJ any tipple 
J^LviduSl. ihert i* riO more eeainiV toiapj^ie OuE B chUd rciutd in LiolBijoil 
wcvld tfevelnp any hicMl oJ pEB^ticci iJian Ehns If would EflvenE for 
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The aums of tht worshipper may be Bclfuh 4nd Stn^uous, 
there may be an entire absence of ethical intcntjoriK hig rites 
may be empty lormajitics and his creed immoral, but this 
will be his religion all the same and we aliould not apply 
Eo it anDthcr name, l .. Tlie Parliament of Rel^lens an- 
hOLinced these elements ag essential to the idea of religion, 
vis. a belief in a god ar gpds., in an immortal soul, and in a 
divine government of the worldL No muslako could be 
greater. Euddltism rejects every one of these items. Many 
religions have not admitted lire esistenee of soul.’'' 

Keligion, according to Frazer^ eonsisti of two clcjnents^ 
one theoretical and the other practicalbelief in the 
auperior powers and an attempt to please them. The 
practical element, he adds^ need not necessarily be ritual. 
It may be pure conduct alone, Ifso> the belief may not ck- 
press itself in Urc asking of desirabtc things front the spirits 
at all. The behef accompanied by conduct inUticnccd 
Andntiv thereby may be enough Ibr leligion. Should the practical 
element oonast in 'give and take—‘wordly good in ex- 
t change for religious practEces’—piotyj as Andrew Lang 

reii^'on nod puts It/ bccamcs hke that of Eutbyphro in the TIatonic 
dialogue of that name, a science of ‘do at dfS ^. He further 
adds that this principle of '^givo a nd take* is not found in 
the most backward race, which believes in a Foiver but 
propitiates him neither by prayer nOf sacrifice jiff hairi7i£ 
earlhljr £KJi frm him^ 

B- As to the inductive proof from the aetualities of the 
lo^'i^st savage societieSj the opinions are far from being 
unanimous^ Both the aBirmaiivc and the negative sides of 
the question arc maintained with warmth by high author¬ 
ities, tmvelleni^ blshops, missionaries, and others.^ 

' fcirminj JMcim ^ Ama-iem Loa'iTe Scfjej, ]EES)7, 

P. 

■rtudptflf Lwiffr ( 190 J )j p. 53 . 

Socialn.—.'SteriF^cEdg Li giving to Ibn gnli, and plirCy iiaikloB liwn tbem?* 

E jiliyplirrt>,—^Vc(, Swma.' 

Socratci.—‘'L'pon iiiLi vbnv, llicn, piciy it t lomcccr uVuiig and 
EinIrypliitiv^'Viou uRKfentsnd e*pi!*lb.' 

3 Lonl Avebur}', On lit Origin ij Grdifalimf Off., 19CQ, J'nfaec 
the tljii}i ediikiP, lait panenyh. 
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Ajidre^ hotds that thi quaiim the ftlaiiBe priiffi^ of 
mgic or rtIi£ion cmmot bt kisiont^fy dtkmintd- Evtn if vts 
lind a race with magic hut no ncligian, wC cannot be cer¬ 
tain that it did not once possess a religion of which it haj 
despaired. 

The remarks of Mcn^ics^ arc very significant: Tt 
muit not be forgotten that an adequate dcfinitioifi of a 
thing (here religion) whioh is growing can only be reach¬ 
ed when the growth is complete. I pfOposCj then, as a 
working definition of religion {of the savages), that it is 
'‘the woiTjliip of higher powc^5*^ This appears at first 
sight a very meagre account of tliq matter; but if we con- 
jider whai it implies, wc shall find it is not so meagre. In 
the first place it involves an eitpOnt cf ttlUf- No one will 
worship higher powers unless he hcheves that such power* 
exist. TVjzr ij the irtleittolital faeitr. Not chat the intellectual 
is distinguished in early forms of religion from the other 
factors, any raorc than grammar IS distinguished by early 
man m am element of language. JJut sometliing intel¬ 
lectual, sontc creed, is present implicitly even in the car^ 
Ucst worships. Should there be no belief in higher powers, 
tmfi worship cannot condnuCr If it be continued id ou> 
ward act, it has loat reality to tlie mind of the worshippOTj 
and the result is au apparent or a shartl religion, a worship 
devoid of one of the essential conditions of religion. This 
is true at every stage. But in the: second place, these powers 
which arc worshipped arc "higher*'. Religion hag respect, 
not for beings men regard as on a level with themselves or 
even beneath themselves, but for beings in some way abOvC 
and heynnd themselves, and whom they arc disposed to 
approach ivith reverence. When objects appear to be w'or- 
shipped for which the worshipper feds contempt, and which 
a moment afterwards he will mahtcat or throw away^ there 
also one of tbe essential conditions is absent, and such 

‘ Ht IHH txmvjiied Ow W*rk* C. P, Ti(Le. P. D. CKjrnqpSf de la. 
SlviHiyE, E. B. iviof, *rtd (Jit™, aad amt to (it alwt conduiiiin 
(akiog (lue- pot? af the dLvccgpnl rjpaftlorv) ihty nufii't hnlit a™ tivj yobui 
ludtr diicuiilGiij juuI ibclr mioiu tfavqjiiTi 
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worship muse be ju<JEC(l to fall short of religion, There 
may no doubt be ^omie [eligioiL m it; the object he vrar^hips 
may appear to the iavage> in whose mind there is iictle 
continuityj, at one moment to be higher Chan himself aod 
the next moment to be lower; but the rcEulc of the whole ij 
something less than religion. And in the third place these 
higher powers are worshipped. That is to say, religion is 
not only bclicfin the higher powers but it is a cultivating of 
relations with them, it IS a practical activi ty continuousLy 
directed to these beings. It is not only a thinking but also 
a doing; this also is essential to it. When worship is dis- 
cuniinued, religion ceases; a principle indeed not to be 
applied too narrowly, slnoe tho apparent cessation of wor¬ 
ship may be merely its transition to another, possibly a 
higher form; but religion is not present unlesi there be not 
only a belief in higher powers but an eUart of one kind or 
another to keep on good terms with them'.^ .. .'Now of the 
things that all savages possess, certainly religion is one. It is 
practinlly agrttd that rtiigiarii btHtf in and mrship of gadSy 
is H/merstd at tho sl^gs; and dta aemtnt]! which jornr 

iTawilers haot gincit of triits without religion are either Jet down 
to Itlisufidersiattdirtgt w are thought to be rjuu^icreni! ia inooHdaU 
i/if ftfjfritiwt that reiigiim if a uHjjjfrfij/ ftaiure of la^e Hfe'*. 

.. /It (religion) ivDuld scem to be a ptjtholigU^ tU££fW/;r/^ 
Regarding the exi^cnee of religion among the present 
Austrahan aborigines, Lang indines to the aEirmatlve 
vleWn^ He also adds that Frazer ignores without giving 
reason the evidence of Ridley* Greenway, Gason* Halo, 
Archdeacon Gunther, the Benedictines of Nursla, Eyre, 
Rothj and Langloh Parker/ 

0 IIihL, p. 2i. _ ^ Ibid-, p. 24. 

* * Aadfcw Ijing layj that FtAicf fita Kpwiilt, PaJEitcr, OUhited, Dawun, 
amt C^Eraa, atl -of w]L^><r (ciiifV 10 lbs- cxIjCCnCv of h>L[va 
i^nYK- lliC Ai]i[»LiQii ab^rijifia. far poinCi Ahtf ihita cihe Vie w|kk, if 
tfkBF rcpcuti b? eVTvCl, EhiCV would IhvAlidi.K bli efntraL thBoiy. 

} AodriJiv Lvig, ^Bgit am/ XiiifwAt pp, Hi,. 37, 
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'Echnography’* according to ^Jtnows no taCc 

devoid of religion but only diJTercncci id the degree 
DO which rcUgiOiiS idciis arc developed. Among $onic, 
these lie small and incotispicuoug as. in the germ or rathca 
as the chrysalij; while among others they have c:;tpand.ed 
in a splendid wealth of myths and legends.^’ lirintoiL. 
whom we have quoted in another conneedon, adds? 
The fact is, that there has niot been a single tribe, no 
matter how rude, known in history or visited by tmvcl" 
lers, which has been shown to be destitute of religion 
under some fonii. The contrary of this lias been asserted 
... by H- Spencer and Sir John Lubboet, not from their 
own observation, but from the reports of travcHcrs and 
misuonarles. I speak advisedly when 1 say tiiat every 
assertion to ihia effect, when tested by careful examination, 
has proved erroneous’.* 

Frazer states that amongst the lowest savages, magic 
is universally practised but religion is almost unknown' 
and lurm for data lo the Australian savages, who arc 
regarded ag stiH in the most backward state.’ fn this 
inquiry, tho djcfinition of religion is of vital importance. 
If too narrow, it will cscludc those sUvage raccS who may 
be credited witli a religion under a broader dcEimtion 
thereof In Order Do find a religion bimong the Australian 
aborigines, in the opinion of Lang, we need not widen 
its definition so much as to bring it under the same cate¬ 
gory as the fear of a child at the sight of a dark room, the 
feeling of a horse towards its master, or the baying of a dog 
to the mooBj which may have to be admitted under this 
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' F. RuieI, qf MmSdrni, trxni. A. J. Dailer, ISdGu ^ 

Ttic BbovD rtmflrki hnvfl [KH tfftn Jtlide wicViut full JiaowteigE oF 
ibe ATiieelnti-PBi^iEE froap Ot' ruiei, induding tba Au](ni1biiU,N{ltUtyJ 
* fttiitvtiiif of Primiint pp. 3 P, )]. 'TIe EgurnfiaTi hai bKA enr.fi. 

Eii]ly cxjEniiuxl Ijv G. RcnluiFf, in hli wOrlt bAT Jtr 

tjClpdf I 10SO. He eerwlaiively raFitt« iSr auartiDci IkU (libti 

tui^ie bcEii oiEEmBterEi] withnjt iClig^n.' friiUioa, ep. p. .JL n, 

S FcaiEr ItiE autlleniiElly of IIie piii^gV fueled tiy 

fterwi C)ipt«iii PkTr/t MMiHU fcif irHtiWlive ewEffimcioo orJui tinw {O., (r 
i, vdJ, i. Appendix)r FVvff liu [RKt been ^blic [□ l-nvEc Ebe eiEbEf 
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Widened dcHnitian eu an act O'f Tf men believe^ 

tays lie, 'in a jMJlcnE bdng, who originally made or maou- 
faeiuried the nature of things or most thing^^ tLac is an idea 
so far religious that it sadgUcs, by the figment of a super¬ 
natural agent, the speculative faculty. Clearly, the bclLcf 
in such a being is a gertn whence may spring the ideas -of 
duty towards and an affection for the bcing.^® Agaicii 
ancestor-worship^ bcCiet in future life, and somit praotLces 
which arc liable to be classed as magical^ but which should 
really form part of religion on aocount of the object af pro- 
pi dation they subservej ate found among tho Australian 
savages.^ If dicsc elements can make up rcligianj the Aus¬ 
tralians cannot be said to be without it/ 

Fraser has himself, in ouc oF his Australian c^amplcSj 
given material^ sullident to cstabiish the exislence 
of religion among them from Lang’s standpoint. He 
says, for instance, that among the tribes of Central Auj- 
tralia the most important function of the hcadmetl CO 
take tiiarge of the sacml stort-hoase, usually a deft in the 
rocks or a hole in the ground^ where arc deposited illt Aidy 
Stoner fljMf Sikh [ehuringa) utiih nrhkh fAe smir d/ sH iAi 
people, both Hoing. fliwf dead, are appariRUy iuppoitd to be ia a 
msRRtT bauTid up. 

In his cxamplei from other countries there are many 


Jr thf- Englhli co-iflqial OT OimiATi I. can It U led ot ihd Capiulri'i w^ck. Hit- 
CEpemian 'ffspincal ii]i>lU; of cuilciuDe' Appearing in k ''uv4ivrt''j. hc, 
ciF tbe pnjfc¥lDr"» 11*111 linn [he capLuSri'i qiurh^txfe.' 

nrlln upon Ciplsln Fazrf DJtd CaptuD ILnii' IF i'cnicq' rdllef iltwn 
llir pluruHiptHn'K hriiwuld tiiO like him txlr upon -wli^l thui* (ravrUrn uy. 
llicyilJlL 'aincng £r|lu* rica^Ei {i.ie, cilh^f Lt1a.Tll'h(^ FjjipjtTiauE} 4 
Ll slitviy pmrnE', inclu^Li)^, oi cuUnc, thA Aiulrilislty. Thu 

pVaier'i vLevi' cf [h* umivcnat nhicecn iif nHlgioai BincmjCJ Ihcm. Xf Ehc 
tn.vT:lJtr»' rMnark l>r Linprtth«l 41 lo4 ^ncrsl Cur their ■pf pwjoiMt 

ubun'aLic'Yl'l, iptt briw* errgneoru, pi^urm|;( n ciWKipunSaftjr ■onror in 
Hc^l in hii neliir^r- upMi Ihdr i^’ctiUdT liuthUTiEyj iE it iud Ih^E ha cnlglbL 

m titnilarly in Ehc mpr? jJrpfKty Ectd ef ypeaiUEisnj where Ittirtalf** Jirc 
TDorE >nrd dcXculE tn 4vl>i(l. 

1 Stt Lortl Avtbury, li-i Origin, tf Cieifiiatltt, ^1902^ p- 219- 
* AotlrDW Lull;, Afupt and' Kctitirir, p. 4 Sl 

i lliid.,prp. 43,51. . „ 

4 The tViOHiEca MlililCT:^ bjlFTMrt, in hit Yvtermim aeJ i, 141-33, 
Inftippofft ii^hil opinKin dp mk appear tnoirry hu pgint rariliaE ihvithcK 

(ifhJi GMtri tttttfft, voL ir 
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Biich materials. Tn MaJa^ one of the New HcfclidtS, the 
highest nobility consists of pccsons who have saerijicid a 
thauiand iiUli fiig-l to tAt MttU if ihfir aneeitori. A man of 
exalted rank is never opposed, because in Aim are suppttsed 
to dmtU the imtis of iJit amient eftiifs and ail thi ipiriu wh 
fireside inar the iriite,'^ Tn New britaln, a ruling chief was 
always supposed to e^tercise pritslij Janciioru^ thai ti, kris 
firojessed ia its in camtaat corruraadeatuin voUk the tebarans 
{sfidtits).^ Among the Masai of German East Africa, the 
chief is not 90 much a ruler as a muicmi saini or fiairiarch.* 

The piocedui'e of the rain-making chief amongst the Bail 
of tlic Upper Nile OOnsists in projting ia the dead aneiStOT 
which is religious and other rites which arc magical.* In 
the Ossiidinge district in the UamaroorLS in Afrtca, if tlie 
chief happens to be also the Jelish-firieit, as among the 
Ekios, he has not only powerful inEnence m sli fetish matitrs 
{and most if the vital uiteresti af the fieofik are tamd up with 
fetish woTsidp), but also wields a powerful authority^ The 

old hcad-chicf of Etatin in Sh Nigeria in Africa performed 
many riU£, but along with them to hig dtitUf in 

order to m^e rain.'® The king of the Mata holes of South 
Africa had recourse to religion as tveif as magk for making rainJ 
A sucoessfuL mediCLne-num among the wild tribes of the 
Malaya peninsula has the best prospect of being elected a 
chief, and in the vast majority of eases dte prietUy duties firm 
an imfiortani part if a chifS njflri;" 

FraMx's position is that the Australian savages, lowest aujltiLmii 
as they arc in the scale of civilijation, are almost free 
from religion. All other savages, being higher In the senic, whitcir 
have religion, though it may be mixed with magic. But the 
Australians are not entirely free from it even according to *<> 
his Own standard of religion. If this Standard be a httlc 
altered, as Lang suggests, it would not be dilHcult to 

' r7. pt.jj.m > ib«d.,p.»a s p.m 

-I Ibid., ]k 347. Hera Frazer hlnuCU'uyi [hat rttlgiMI El eairibiiud -wilb. 
nu^ie in rhr fuiselisn, 

9 HM., p. ^4. * p. m 7 rbU, p, 3^1. 

B llwt, p, 
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find cvidencts of riftli|jjOn atHiOTig the vcjy savagea whom 
FraKT dcgcribcs aa almost fret. CameroTi, quoted by 
Lan^,' saySj for instance, ^Aa w rdlg^on,, jjhMts of the 
dead are believed to visit the earth and to be frequently 
seem ... The people of sJl these tribes appear to have a 
belief in a Deity and in a future state of sortte ktndn The 
Wathi Wathi call this being Tfia-tha-palL; the Ta-Ta-ihi 
call him Tulong.... The being Is regarded ag a powerful 
spirit OF perhaps a Hupremc superoatural beitigr They say 
that ho came Troni the far north, and now lives iu the sky. 
He told each tribe what language they were to speak. He 
made men, women, dogs, and the latter used to talk, but 
he took the power of ^ccch from diom."’ As to future Jife, 
ho received this account from an intclllgciit member of the 
aforesaid tribe: 'the flOul of a dead man is met by another 
soul who dirceta him to the path for good merL.'* 
HowJtl^ also cited by Lang^ irvas initiated into the secret 
of the Kumai religion. Before his initiation, the old men 
of the tribe satisfied themselves whether Howitt had 
been previously initiated by the Brqjcrak black fellows or 
Dot by seeing a particular token. The Lfimost sccTCC of their 
roll g LOTI was the belief in Munganngaur^ the GreatFatherof 
the Tribe, who was once on earth and now lives in the sky. 

It IB needless to multiply such affirmative lostaaeesr Both 
the negative and affirmative Opinions^ as I have already 
mentioned^ arc held by quite a number of observers. Cit- 
curnstanced as wc are, we cannot at present finally detee^ 
mine the question of the relative priority of rcliglort or 
ntagie from reports about the Australian aborigines—the 
lowest savages on the face of the globe- If these people 
cannot funtish dehnlbc proofs, the questioii cannot be in¬ 
ductively settled from other races of savTkgcs, stationed as 
they are <m a higher scale of dvifiziation. It may perhapj 
yet be hoped tliat the difTerences of oplniO'n would be 

' Andnjw Liqg, Mope dm' SAiporti pp. 14-]. 

^ Ibod.j pp. 70, 72. Thn inUnci. appean abovE with hw AE ibrfiC VErlitiiL 
ia ordn ic milf ii tlwnef, 
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removed by greater ficrutifiy in observation and a more 
correct crittriem of magtc and religicm at the hand* of 
scholars trained to analyse the psychological proccjsca of 
the savage-mind from the right slandpoblCr Upon the 
conflicting data at present at our command, It 3S onsafe 
to tabe tme side or the other of the question and build on 
it at»y theory that cannot but be unsoLmd. 

G. Frazer mates no diETcrcncc in the times of origm of 
the two classes of magic, private and public, From the diiEwnwe 
nature of public magic—I mean the magic prac-tised by 
pcofcsaional magidaEis for the good of the whole commu- privrys and 
nity—it cannot, I think, be synchronous in origin with the 
other branch. It muiL be later in Origin, and, if 30, it ia 
necessary to ascertain (iji) how anich later, and ti'] whether 
in the c 7 T(mM any of the other methods of evolution, of 
kingship may not have operated to give the early sodetics 
thdr kings, and' also (e) what openings, if any, they left 
free for tlie operation of the method gontcmplaLed by the 
present theory; for Frazer says tiiat ‘magic Is not the 
only or perhaps even the main road by which men have 
travelled to a throne/^ 

Frazer has given instances of magicians as kings^ 
which can be dLsunguisbed into two groups: (!) persons 
who. starting as magicians in savage societies, have been 
actually seen in their li&time to rise to chiefshlps; (2) chiefs 
or kings who, from the supernatural qualities attributed to 
them and the magical functions attached to thdr office, are 
inferred to have come to the throne through public magic 
followed as a profession, or to have had ancestors who had 
done the same and fioin whom the supernatural qualities 
and functions hav* been inherited by transmission through 
generations. 

O. (i). The question that demands an angWef here is— 

If method} other than the magidan-method of kingship 
really operated, and supreme power came into the hands 
of a single man either by dint oftiis personal bravery, skill oiticf iW 
’ C.j pt,ij L SSI. 
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in Iradcrshipt any other personal quality^ or any con^lo- 
meradon of helpful rircumstaiioes^ may not the Icing who 
thus came to the throne have acquired a halo of eKtra^ 
ondiiiary and Jupematuiral qualities, which by lapre of 
thne gained ia number and propOrtiOiL, iudependen t of any 
connecdoo whatever of the king vdth pubhe magic? If the 
tendencies nf the primitive mind arc towards clothing 
anything extraordinary in a supernatural garb, it is only 
natural that the Ravage subjects of the king should attribute 
to him many extraordinary' qualities in direct ratio to the 
nature and number of sterling attributes of mind and 
physique actually possessed by him. Hoyalty Ls itself 
awe-inspiring, and can perhaps without any other aid set the 
savage-mind a-werking towards the attribution to it of 
supernatural qualities. In view of this, It is not correct to 
infer from the magical funedons and supposed supernatural 
powers of the kings of the present savage societies [and even 
of many modem civilised societies, as Frazer has done] 
that they or their ancestors in the past must havfi been 
public magiciBns who through their proibsslotl acquired 
the ciowu. It may be objected that many of the very 
qualities and funcllons of the public magician are oasociaced 
with the royal olhoc, c.g. raiu^making, driving away SCOrm, 
cnemicq, &C-, from which it is justiflable to draw 
Frazer's inference. The answer is to he found in the fact 
that the qualities and functions are by their nature asso¬ 
ciated with the public welfare, and the remedies are also 
by their character SUch OS taci OUd should be naturally 
expected by the people liom the sovereign. If famine or 
pestilence decimates the land, crops wither for drought or 
tot for exocK of rain, external or icitcnial enemies cause 
havoc in the country, or Other such eatamltics befall the 
people, they would naturally sock for relief from the head 
of the land. The latter would Cry his besc to satisfy the 
Eubjeetj and would have recourse to means of all sorts i and, 
as the fupenutural means were believed both by th± prince 
and the peasant to be a poten t one, it U no wonder ihat the 
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sovereign might himself endeavour by such method* to 
remove the eviL As very often happens in these mattera^ 
the people mark whca the remedy hits^ but do not note 
when it misseSr If by a coincidieiiioe the king is successful 
jn the eye of hia subjects, his previous modicuin of supef* 
natural qualities receives conflrrnation and fT^h acocsEions 
by leaps and bounds. The king may thus, without bdng 
a public magician, acquire supernatural attributes- The 
functions of the public magicians who appeared later may 
have been but subsequent botrowings of these attributes, 
which offered to the practitioners a fruitful prospect of 
earning a decent livclihockl accompanied by public in¬ 
fluence and power. According to this view, the magicians 
launched on thcir career of public usefulness by imitation 
of the funotioiis; and qualities of the king, who had first 
shown the way. 

There is also a second pDSsibllityr The king may have 
acquired the throne in ways other than through public “ 
magic, while the magicians may hive developed their futio 
tiqns independently of the king, and then there wasagradual 
transference of the magicians' attributes to the king. 

According to a third possibility* the king may haveTHid 
attained to his position as described in the previous cases, 1’™' 
and both he and the magicians may have developed 
supernatural qualities of public utility independently of 
each other* which by gradual miitriransfeTencc might have 
become common to both later on. 

In modern societies, we may meet with supernatural 
attributes of sovercigui* but before imputing them to the ■luibuUi 
only Origin that the aovereigns or their first anccstots were 
magicians, we shOiUld make sure by Indubitable prooli that n&wJofji 
the other three origiui just mentioned were not rtiponsible 
therefor. ^ 

In the light of these possibilities, the value of the second 
group of instances reduces to nil. puEiIms 

Dr (ij). Nowj as to the first group, which comprises 
instances, vij. a person among the Dinkas of the Upper erlsin. 
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■ Nile became the lichest and the mOfit esteemed and. 
dreaded chief of the Kic tribe through hia sfeill in ventri¬ 
loquism^ by which roars of herce animals were made to 
emanate from a. cage tesdJyiug EO their stay there CO guard 
the house of the vcntriloquiat. The other instance relates 
that the rain-maltcr almosc invariably becomes a chief in 
the Lendu tribe of Central Africa.' 

Fraicr appenr? to argue froni the premisses that 
because the ventriloquJsE and the rain-maher have risen to 
chieCships in two particular savage societies at the present 
moment^ the public roagiciang of whom they are types muit 
have done so in the parucular stage of evolution of human 
societies when monarchy came into existence^ giving rise to 
a theory applicable by its logical csttensions to a good many 
dviiiiccd sociclles of oiodcrn time) also. It is a far cry from 
the conditions of two savage societies of the present tlnie to 
the many societies brought withirt the application cf the 
theory* separated as they axe by ages and, in )onic caJCS* by 
extensive spaces. Before malting an application of this sort, 
we should note the following points: 

D (ii), a. Is it certain that existing savage SodctitE* or 
even the lowest savageg now noticeable, represent the same 
or a similar collocation of sociological elements as those of 
xemotc antiquity, and* in the present caac, of that parti¬ 
cular epoch when the primitive political organi: 3 ations were 
being replaced by monarchies? I do not mean to say that 
savage societies of to-day do not- preserve custorn) and in- 
sdDutions that had their origin in the xemote past; I wish 
it to be dearly understood that what I deal re to ascertain 
is* Can it be asserted that the customs or institutions* beliefs 
Or Superstitions* of the existing aboriginal ^cicties, to 
whatever spheres of mental or sociological activities they 
may belong* and in whatever state of dcveloipment or 
degeneration tliey may be* arc in the same or a similar state 
of relative progress or decay as they were in a particular 
epoch of antiquity? Is it not passible that some of them* 

‘ the Aril Ejcup -dT ioilarriCCI In SK. ill, 
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thougli flffwseen adc by side, did not come into being at »U 
in the particular epoch, tliougti the others were then ciust- 
Ing? Is it not mi* that the aotictici, though now wmpara- 
tivcly stationary, were at one time more changeful and irmgiE: thi/ 
dynamic? If this be conceded, we should admit that 
Ihough, in the two eases new under discussion, the ventri- ^ jIL «h«i 
loqutst and the rain-maher arc reported to have risen 
through public ma^c to chiefship, the practice of diis class Iflis bdo*. 
of magic as a profession may not have developed at all at the 
time when the political organiiations of the savages were 
being replaced by monarchies through noTt'inagitai 
methods of attaining kingship. It h one thing to assert 
that the customs and institutLoiis of the extant savage 
societies arc old or very old, and another to make, as in 
the present case, a particular political phenomenon 
dependent upon and synchronous with a particular socio- 
magical phenomenon. 

D (ii), b. Arc the so-called magicians of Frazer, who Frw’i 
at last become successful in competition with their fellow- 
practitioners in their endeavour to rise to the throne, 
really magicEaiis? There arc bona lide magicians in ptimi- 
tive societies who honestly believe in their own supernatu- 4?™™^ 
ral powers. But they lag behind in the competition. The 
persons who aspire to the throne, and are Hfcely to meet 
with success, or ultimately do so, a^ of quite a different 
ttamp. They are ^conscious deceivers' and 'intelligent 
rascals', their success varying with the roguishness they can 
bring to bear upon their clients.' In the first of the two 
illustrations noticed before, the 'magician" is nothing but a 
cheat imposing upon and terrorizing his credulous Fellows 
principally by ventriloquism. The successful 'magicians' 
arc not magicians proper, but impostors, who take to 
pubUc magic as a convenient cloak to conceal their real 
character and acquire pelf and power from behind the 
disguise. If mere deception be the central principle that 
uUimaicly procures kinship for the men through ^vhom tt 
■ Stx »«. iii, lupit. 
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dpcratcs, and public magic: be but a maieshift to guijc ita 
evil nature and make it appear decent and respectable, 
it need not bavc tajtcd Frazer’s genius and industry tp 
oonvince uj of the exktencc of the pdticiple, access aa it 
has to all quarters, perhaps at all times, in some of die 
primitive aspirants to kingship. But even here the queg- 
don Is whether it operated as the only dominant force 
or mingled with Other forces which occupied the 
principal position, and whether it conld he incarnate as 
the aforesaid dominant force in the public magician whose 
very existence at the time of the origin of kingship is di^ubt- 
fuL Until these questions arc satisfactorily answered, 
deception cannot be made into a theory. 

D (is), t. It appears unnatural that in so many cases the 
roguish nature of the ^magician' should be transformed into 
ita opposite on hts accession to the throne. Such tnnsforma- 
tUms may happen in exceptional cases, but cannot be the 
general rule. In confirmation of the above view, Julius 
Cizar and Augustus arc cited by Frazer as two pf 
the most conspicuous examples. Tp be thus transformed 


presupposes that the better side of the character should be 


exceptionally strong, though kept in abeyance for a while, 
and that it should be able to assert itself at the very period 
when stronger and additional influences come into opera¬ 
tion by the ohtainment of the royal office with all ilj atten¬ 
dant aHuremcnts. The higher nature, instead qf being able 
to rise up, js very likely to be drawn down to the lowtr 
depths of evil. Cses&r and Augustus may have had their 
better side strong Sn them, but they, as examples of the 
peculiar combinations of good and evil, arc rare at alt 
times and alt places. Character of their stamp cannot be 
expected in every chief that developed out ofa so-called 
magi cian among the savages, and audi chiefs were not a few 

accorditig to Frazer. 

A aiiia- j A ■. - 

etMi jirojwf JJ 1 , 1 'Js A magician proper need not aspire to kingship; 

his own supernatural powcts in which he himself believed 

iwsiiiip. arc to him a kingdom much greater perhaps than that of 
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a ItEng. He haa efTcctivc powera avci all (tiinga on tarch 
and heaven; he can therefore Tuatc and unmake kings at 
ivill. Mentally he is a lord of much more than n^hat earthly 
kingship can bring. It is an anomalyd and, indeed, it is 
depriving him of his character aj a magician to impute Co 
him a nnn-magician|y aspieation, as Frazer do«. 

D (ii)t ‘C- A genuine magician would most likdy, by his a mgl- 
very nature, be unfit for the pnribniiaiijce of the civile j nidi- 
cial, and mLlitary dudes attached to royalty. He woutd tii^phip 
probably have to beat the joint burden of alL these varied 
duties^ differentia don of function not having yet com¬ 
menced. Though the community or the StaCc over which 
he rules be smalh the personal attention he would have to 
pay to all sorts of public affairs would not make it an easy 
task to wear the crown in a primitive society. The primi' 
tivc king has to decide upon all matcers of public im¬ 
portance, settle disputes among his subjects, maintain 
internal peace^ indict punishmerits, rcgulatt trading 
transactions, defend hk own kingdom against external 
invasions, and attend to many serious and important worts 
which presuppose his pi^sscssioii of serious intellectual and 
moral qualities. A magician who lives more m au imagin¬ 
ary world of his own fabricatian, who is given perhapij to 
trances and hallucinations, and who busies himself more 
with spirits and demons than with the prosaic things of 
this earth, is uof likely to have the capaci ty to be a king 
and keep ou as such, 

Fraier^s magician theory of kingship, therefore. Is not 
a theory eoncemed primarily with the magicians properly 
so called, but with cheats and rascals; and in the latter 
case, as I have already said^ there cannot be a theory 
of the principle of deception Operating as the dominant 
force through the disguise of public magic to elevate a 
eheat te the throne until certain questions arc satisfactorily 
answered. 

E. The public magician, according to Frazer, attaitis 
divinity. He becomes a chief, then a sacred king, and lastly timi in 
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a god incarnate. It can by no inean! be contended that 
public magic is the only road CO divinity. We have noted 
the various other i^aya in wbJcb Bupematurat powers maybe 
attnbtitcd to the sovereign. It 3s but a Step from these 
aupcmatural powers to hu ^[odliood, and the former easily 
leads to the latter. ThuS^ from the divinity of the kings of 
present savage societies^ it cannot be inferred that it owed 
its Origin to nothing but pubhe magic. 

Snemern VI 

We have seen thata supematuraL power attributed to the 
king of a modern civilized country cannot be indubitably 
taken as a relic of such powers possessed by hia primitive 
predecessors who had attained to kingghip through their 
careers as public magicians, Frazer draws an inference 
of this sort when^ from the Supposed power of the 
English sovereign of healing scrofula by touchy which he 
looks upon as a rtlie of the aibresaid kind in the face of the 
tradiliiGn of its derivation from Edward the ‘OonfcssDlf,' 
he comes to the conclusion that the sovereign's primitive 
predecessors were public magicians. He appears to draw 
the same eenclugian in regard to France and many other 
modern civilized countries. He quotes the Laws of Mana 
as an evidenee of the supernatural powers of the ancient 
Hindu king), whose predecessors appear to be regarded by 
him as coming within the applicaEion of his hypothesis 
along with the Erst kings of all the Aryan rages from India 
to Ireland, 

Even if we ignore the preceding gfincrtil objections and 
assume fer the present that public magicians are becoming 
kings in. some modern savage societies and also in thdr 
prototypes in the particular epoch of (fie remote past, IS It 
not reasonable to esepeet that, before applying the assump^ 
tioQ toother societies, sufficient reasons and evidence should 
be given to sbow that they also come within its range? The 
concesdouthat the existing savage societies, in which public 

i See fl., pt. i, i. 3^0. 
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magicians Art seen to be becoming tiwgSj had also seen 
simtiar elcvaCDns to tbe throne in the past, does nOE invoive 
any implied admissiofi of a similar origin of thekingTihip in 
any country in which we find any supposed supernatutai siiae 
power associated with Jdngship. The remark of MajiMOUcr, 
madc in a different tonncctioh, is. with slight nccasary 
alEeraticmSf very apposite in the |)rc3cnt conioxt and in 
regard to the application of the abwe assumption cq India; 

"We Lnow.^ jays he, ‘from the languages and rnom some of 
the cEjmpUcated customi of uncivilized raccs^ that (host so- 
called sons of nature have had many uptS’and-downs before 
thc>' became what they are nOw; yCt tlO one has atMmpled 
to prove that tiicir ups-and-diJwns were exactly the same 
M the ups-and-downs of the Aryans. ... Granted that the 
Aryays must have heea savages, docs it really follow that all 
savages, any more than all civilized races, were ahke, or that 
the Aryan savages , , ► acted exactly like other savages 
(in a particular field of human activity] ? Even modern 
savag^'S differ mast characteristically from each other ., , 

Even if we were to admit that all human beings were barn 
alike, their surroundings have always been differentj, and 
(the results of their influences Upon aciions) must have 
differed in consequcnca*' It therefore lies on Frazer* 
as I have already said, to adduce reasons and cvidcncca 
hefote extending his hypothesis to India. While dealing, 
in the different chapters of hJs works, with the prtmiHCS 
that mate for hJs Dual conclusionj he adduces Indian ex- 
amples which appear to supply the evidences and argu- ' 
ments upon which the Indian applicatfon of hia hypothesis ^ 
is based. These instances have been colleciod, aiad put wrishrf- 
in their proper bearings as consecutive Units in the chain 
of argument in a previous section. I shall oow proceed to 
weigh their values frrfim’ffi, and sM whal they amount to. 

The instances" under public magic do not refer to it as 

T F- M#* MlUtcr, CatlriinHisw it * Stim* ^ (iSWh 13- -Mb 

+42. Tbe change* required far fitting ibc eKirjct in tht prejpii ctaUeii 
}i*iV4 been puL wiilvin. btaickcn, 

* F*r tlie Kferericei, set srrtiffll tU, Jlipa, 
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a ptrofesslon pursued by magicidiia far the goad of the com- 
munityL The Br^msBa student who perfornij the Ja/tuaji 
vDw far mastering the verses of the 5(I»w-7jfdh h 

regarded by FrasicT as a public magiciau who is preparing 
himself for his pirofession. This naxidusiion is very fkr 
from what can be gathered fram the passage? which lay 
down themlcsfor the peribnnanee of the VOW. Someofits 
observances may not he cjtplicablc. It is tetter to leave 
them as such without forcing any interpretation upon them. 
The Gobhiia-Gj-hyaSStfa says that the performance of the 
rules procures rain at the asking. Be it so; but where is the 
cvidencethat the student utilized this power as a rain-maher 
for earning money and inHuence ? Tlie duties of a 
arc h ard and last^ comprising only the fallowing :(i) sttcdy, 
(ii) teaching, (iii) perihrmance afsacrifice, (iv) ollidallngat 
others’ sacrifices, (v) making gifts, and [vi) acceptance of 
gifts from proper persons. There may have been exceptiotLs 
to this rule, which, however, do not negative the rule itself. 
How could then u student bccamic a profotsional 

rain-maker? The accomplishment of vow 9 b said in a good 
many Sanskrit works to confer upon their observers many 
powers which may ofFcr lucrative openings to the seekers of 
money and Induence; but the inlecencc that those powers 
were made into profesiorLs is as delusive as the powers 
themselves may have been visionary. 

A few other points should be natedt 

(I) The Gtbhila-Gfhyor^iiiTa mentions the aforesaid power 
of rain-making as a result of the performance of tlie vow; 
but it appears Only as a by-product of the performance, the 
principal abject of the vow-maker being the mastery of the 
MaMii4mKt verses and not the acquisition of the power. 

(If) The ^aMbajyans^Grhj/a-SStra does not refer lo the 
power at all. Had it been a principal object to be achieved 
by the vow, it would not have been omitted. 

{IIIJ The GobMarG^hjn^^trn itself makes the observance 
of the rules regardipg the wearing of dark clothes and eating 
of dark food optional, wIilcJl would never have been done. 
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had the object been ibc development of the power of rain- 
mafeing in the atudcut, asifUiEaling him to the tkrk cloudi 
through his garments and food of thesame colour. 

(IV) In the story *f ^^hya-Sfhga in the no 

sooner did tlie sage enter Romapida's dominion, where 
there had been a longi^tanding drought, than rain poured 
down in torrents. Here the power of raJn-making was in 
the but was disECidatcd from tnoncy-maldng. 

We should therefore be on Our guard against suppoticlg 
that the ptrttfer of rain-mahing was always utilised by its 
supposed possessor with an eye to the main, chanoc. 

{V) So far as I seCj the ^sitajldwtnl verses themselves arc 
not Spells for eamiug rafn, but relate to different matter 
altogether. 

The ncKt cjcample comes from Muiaffamagar, where the lUiri- 
peoplc stop rain by drawing the figure of Agastya on a loin- 
cloth, or the Ktcerior of the house. It dots not obviously rugir. 
gpcalc of the cxtstcncc of public magic Jn the locality as 
a profession. The people who use the charms are not pro¬ 
fessional niagidans, and the ends for which the rain is 
stopped may not be public. 

Ihe s&tne objections apply to the nc(t instance of rain- 
making at Chatarpur 

The example from the Sa0p<ltha-Rrdhma}na merely ex- '“dj'*'", 
presses a belief as to the offering made by a Brikmffa in 
the morniug. The object lor .which the olfering is made 
is more for the nourishment of the ‘Sun-child' than for the 
good of the people to be. derived from sunshine, while the 
himself is not a public magician properly jo called. 

The object of the ncKt UlustratiDns jg to show the mix- .Ar cDJiiiiiion 
ture of magic and religion in India, and mark it as the 
second stage in the evDiucinn of the former. It is notj how- 
ever, certain, as already shown, what should be the ordinal SSiulC S' 
number of the stage which the confusion of the two re- die femEr. 
presents. There art diffcrcnecs of opinion as to the number 
and nature of atagtf fjjat preceded it. It is^ therefore, not 

> £Jm.,i. 10, 11. 
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at all joumd to take the aibrcaaid mixture of mag'ic and 
religion m the sneond stage and regird it as a Tvimeaa of 
the first. 

The inagieal character of many of the andent Indian 
practices, may nDt be denied, but it is objcctionabtc that 
many of the religious rites and ecrernonies EhouUl be classed 
BS magical through the loss of the synthetic vicirf in the 
analytic. Ifa rUoal be detached from a sacrifice and disMC- 
ted, it may appear magical^ but if it be borne in mind that 
it is but a portion of a ceremony pervaded by the inteatiori; 
of propitiation of the higher poivers, it caruiDt be classed 
as sueb. 

I do not appreciate Caland's shrugging of shoulders 
at what he calls the shamanism of the VcdLc fiindus. If it 
is a fact that the remote ancestors of all die present civilized 
nations were, at some time or other in the past, tainted with 
aberrations of belief^ mOrcOr less^ a sober statement of facts 
would have been seemly and InjofTcnsive. 

Frazer derives the word from ht^hman's 

'a magical spcll'^ from which he concludes that the Bt^- 
ma^a had been n magician before he was a priest. The 
root, according to Monier WilUams,^ mcajis ^swelling of 
the spirit Or SOU?, from which the signification of 'pious 
effusion or utterance’ may be derived. There is nothing in 
it to show that the uitcTanoes were inagicai rather than 
devotional and that the had been a magician before 

he became a priest. Again, if the word be taken as indi¬ 
cating the special work that was coming to be marked as the 
own and none other’s^ or, in other words, if it be 
regarded as pointing to the beginning of the caste-system 
which was relegating to the BrdAsrta^ the monopoly of 
the pious utterances (which according to Fritzer were 
magical], it should be remembered that the same caste- 
system was precluding him from kingship arrd making the 
throne the monopoly of the (the waxrior-easte). 

The deLfications mcritioned next are not^ on Fraici’j 

■ £«j]trLl.K£i^LrJi HKiisruuj. 
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own EboYfini:, the eMluaive posscagion of kings elevated 
from public magicians. If everybody* who ia endowed with 
a measure of power more than the ordinary^ runs the risk kiiw,— 
of being a deity in IndSa^ if Gcnoral Nicholson can become 
a god and Queen Victoria a goddess, and if such instances iMr 
can serre as an Index to thfi mental procliviiLts of the act^ 
tdent Hindu mLndj it is obvious ht>w dirticulE it is to infer "“iww- 
from the divinity of an Indian ting that he or his first 
predecessor in the past had been a public ntagician, the 
profession not being the orily road to the Indian divinity* 

Thus the instances adduced by Frazer fbr the Indian wjiii ibc 
application of his hypothesis do not establish his point, 

To England he seems to apply hig hypOtllCsEs merely mneimt 
on the ground of t]ie English king's supposed power of'*' 
healing scrofula by touch, -which he regards as a relic of the 
supernatural powers of the king’s maglclaJl prtdCctiSOrs. 

I aju not in a poaitton to speak of England, but 
Frazer^s metbod of arrival at the aforesaid concLoslon ptr 
sdiutfi appears at the very first sight faulty. If more of belief 
than reasoning be the basis for the extension of the hypo¬ 
thesis to the Aryan races from India to Ireland, or to other 
peoples* an assertion in its favour is only as good as another 
to the contrary. 

SEcnoif VII 

Thus this hypothesis has been subjected to the tests. It o»dii- 
assumes that magic precedea religion in the evolution of 
human thought. Its a priwi arguments have been met by 
other such arguments of opposite «nOr. Its inductive 
proof from the activities of the lowest savage societies Is by 
no means certain in view of tlie differences of opinian 
obtaining on the subject. Again, as there should be A 
difference in the times of origin ofprivate and public magic* 
the latter might be much later. It has not been shown that 
private magic must always be followed by public magicj 
and hence a place where there may be private magic may 
not see the ctnergence of magic of the other sort followed 
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as a prefeHion. IC again, rcljgiim be a psyiiiolagicar 
ncccsity of the savage, it is to be seen How fir m^ic 
bccoin* dilTcrcnijatcd from rdigJflTi in tJifl cp^ich w m 
kingship cmcrisca. If Ac two were yet inextricably inter¬ 
mingled, it Has also to be seen whether the so-nalled m^i- 
cian was net also a priest, or ntore n priest tlian a magictadj 
and whctlier in the latter cases the priest bad any chance 
of laining king^ip. The priest, as we have fotind in regard 
to India* may be piecludod fiom kingghip altogoAer, or 
may not aspire to it at all, far which we should be em ^ 
guard against fixing an unpriotly or unmaiiciinly aspira¬ 
tion upon them respeettvelyL The inference of the magi¬ 
cian-origin Irom the supernatural attributes ^and functions 
of the present kings cither in savage or civilized societies 
is not jound, for these attributes and functions may have 
various posaible origins and hence cannot invarinfaly ^ 
imputed to the only origin accepted by Fra^r* viz. 
that Ac kings or their primitive ancestors public 
magiriaits. Tostanices of so-called ^blic magici^ in the 
present savage societies actually rising to chiefthips do not 
carry us ferj for tlic collocation of sociotoglcal elements in 
those sociedcs jj not a sure indication that ih* same or a 
similar collocation existed in Ac particular epoch of the 
remote past under oonsidcratiort. If it is so* public magic 
may not at all have been Kdstcot in the epoch when the 
first kings came mio being. Then, again, Frazer^a magi¬ 
cians arc not magicians properly so called. They are 
conscious deceivers^ and the worst cheat defeats his rivals 
and becomes a chieftain. The hypoAesis, therefore, is 
reduced to Cine that reaJly contemplates deception aa eleva¬ 
ting a deceiver to the throne. It is not for all kinds of decep¬ 
tion Aat the result is claimed, but only fbr that particular 
kind Aat works under public magic as its diggaisCr If stb 
Acre is difficulty in the way. The practice of this dcccptitm 
suppftsea that public magic plied as a profession existed in 
Ae place or At race m which it operated. Its ocLstence in 
Ac particular place or race at Ae time of At emergence 
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of the first kings has to be shown before the above alter¬ 
native to vvblch the hypothesis is reduced can be acrcptcdi 
Some other dlHicuItics have also been noted; cheats and 
rascaJs who are supposed to become tings have their roguish 
nature transformctl into ib opposite in so large a miinbcrof 
cases tbat it amoimcs to an imposibility. Finahvj a magi¬ 
cian proper need not, as I have already said, aspire to 
kingship, and may, beside?, be unfit for the arduous duties 
of a primitive king. Again, as deifications of human beings 
or king! may take place in more ways than onu^ IL has to 
be proved in every ease that no other than supernatural 
attributes acquired through pubhc magic were responsible 
for the divinity of a particular Ling bcfoio it cOuId be 
admitted- 

Even ignoring the above objections, and assuming that 
a pubhc magician could become ukiug inpardcular primi¬ 
tive sociedes, we do not see suf^cient grountls fi>r applying 
the hypothesis to the primitive Indo-Aryani, The Indian 
illustrations of the various links ofFra^er^s argumcuc have 
been subjected to scrutiny and found wanting. 

Let ug now see what other hypothesis previously noted 
may apply to the Indo-Aryans. The hypothesis of the 
■‘attributc^origin of kingship ha* DO obstacles in the sVay 
of Its application to the albrcsaid people er perhaps to any 
other. The mental and physical qualities enumerated are 
a; old as man himself and may have operated to 
elevate erne or many of the first kings. Of coune, the 
partfcular combination of personal attribute? that worked 
in any particular case cannot be determined. Decepdon 
is not mentioned hy Spencer as operating by itself as a 
dominant force to raise a cheat to the thionc. There is 
nothing impossible about it, but the hypothesis must be 
supported by strong grounds before it can be accepted as 
satisfactory. Wealth by itself has beea mendoned as a 
factor, but it should^ in my opinion, be subject to some 
limitation. 

As to the patriarchal hypothesis of kingship, the Indo- 

IQ 
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Aryans arc OJIC of the peoplca tfl whom it ksis teen applied. 

So far as evidences—liccraryp philoJogieal, or OcterwiEE-_ 

within our reach can point to a concliision, it J 9 thus that 
the families of the primitive Aryans nose into dans, 
into tribes, and so forth. That these asscmbla^ oftins- 
mcn were put to the necessity of self-protection and per- 
formance of administrative duties caiuiot be denied. As 
a seme of htnship pervaded the whole collection of kins¬ 
men, it ia probable [hat the burden of the poLtica! duties 
might be vested in one of these kinsmen* and tliat defer¬ 
ence to the particular line to which he belonged might 
inHuence the convergence of power on him. It must not be 
thought that personal attributes did not come into operas 
tion in the elcvadoo of a particular kinsman as the political 
head of the community j but the sense of Jdnslitp* deference 
to the purity or seniority of a particular line, might operate 
along with them* or at times independently of them, to 
bring about the centralizatiou of the supreme powers. The 
application of the patriarchal iiypothcsij of kingship to 
the Indo-Aryans appears, therefore* to he justlJTablc/ 


■ Dr. firajcndfimnh Seit haj ™y iMnnltr hclp<jd mt wicb nia^LUmi 
■flfi loAU pain}i inin tliii cir*p.1tr. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE RELIGIOUS ASPECTS OP ANCIENT 

hiktsu polity 

It is not probable, judging from (he mligiauj bent of the Point, 
ancEont Hindua, that their political thoughts, aspirations-j 
and accividts should have remained in absolute isolation 
from religion. As a matter of fact, they were mixed with 
religious feelings and forms in a large rncasura. This is life'' 
manircst principally in 

(A) The ccmDcption j ofthe Slice and its ideal, the monareh, 
the relations between chemonardt and the people^ &q. 

[EJ Minor ceremonials (mainly Atharva-VedSe) for (he 
promotion of the welfare of the State either directly, Or 
indirectly through that of [he Icing's welfare. 

(G) The politico'religious ceremonials of a moro Or leas 
elaborate nature for the inauguration of the cmpcror, king, 
crown-prince, and State-officials to their respective offices, 
restoration to last regal cflicej aascrtlnn af political power, 
and 90 forth. 

The conceptions and ceremonials were not synchronous TJ«e™rii^ 
in their birth. The former are examples of assimilation 
political thoughts to religion, while the latter represent die 
inclusion of those thoughts within religious inorustatiDns. 

Both represent the Jincs of touch between religion and poll- monlili. 
lies, while among the latter may be noticed cues of com¬ 
petition for the acciinmcnt of the higllftt importance, evo¬ 
lution of one from another, fusion of two into one or mutual 
cHminatian, growth into complexity from simple origins, 
diflerences as to the eligibility of the performers and their 
objectives, and harnessing of purely secular or religious 
torcmotiics to political purposes. An analysis of these can 
lay bare many political ideas and facts not discernible 
elsewhere perhaps in the whole range of evidences bearing 
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Oft polityr Ecaidcii this inner sdgiuific&nctj scunc of them 
had another in their Outer intlucnces- upon the priOfU Hid 
peoples. An AiKnudh^, for instance^coiild shake the foundn- 
dons of all those numerous states upon which La performer 
intended tu asert hig sway^ oach saerifiM bang a source 
of anxieties and disturbances to a lar^gc number of princes 
with jiucncrous subjects under their nile. The 
when peribrmed witlt a pohtieaL end^ proved to be a similar 
cUsturbing agency in later times by reason of its inciujiim 
of the subjugation of territories as one of its rituals. The 
political significance of the other certmonialg needs no 
explanation^ obvious as it is from their immodiate purposes, 
leaving Out of accouut Other aspects of their nature. 

Jt# Government, like all other ooticerns of life, is assodatfid 

(1} Tlie Hindu with an ultimate spiritual purpose, 

of ihf Sutf A wcll-canductcd government forma tht Without 

which the aggregate spiritual progress of the people in an 
sfimiL- Orderly and effective way is not pos&ible. Hencc comos 
thf great responsibility of a monarchy who, as the head 
Uu HinJu a royal polity, wor^ this important machiucry, which, 

conceplifliii ^ ^ 1 M, ^11 - 1 ■ 

it iiificgifl- being Out of ordcrj aifccts not merely the matenal intcrcstj 
of the people but also their spiritual interests, the latter 
thfl being regarded by them as far superior to the former. The 

RuccEsgive links by which government ig chained up to the 
weir^ fid" (lie jjjpiJtjfjjn are r the four castes, viz. 

and iSu^ni, composing tite society have atfe and 
sciences to learn and duties to Ibllow in and through the 
prescribed modes of life, which ultimately lead them to 
salvation. For a strict adherence to the duties, and for 
punishment of deviations^ ihcrcfrom, ag also fbr the prOECt* 

> Aecofdbjt tt? Kunlilyn il. El, pp.5 (T.'J, there ite four IhukIwj aNaim- 
uig ril. [I) AiHhill'itFj (iij (I*'}' (rv'l 'nLe tint 

aunpciiiz die [hnS: brniduei eftustipliyiimj viz. SSS^a, tofa, >[m1 LokS- 
_Hfo, llvEmin^iJ IklcTjlly etebiii 'tcrpLc', l.C. tbe ihrW Vnltl, Rnd 

JrfmffJ but tho iIsiu(kA,1 I «1 it EwtfflwW la ifiElutfo ilic JjAanso-^'fl/ff 
Jtl/tSsa-V^, -whkc^ lecwdinf le i X|i]a!Uiclccil fl. y, p. IDjl et>nfLi^ 

6t (id (fr) Itirrita (fiiitflry), (e) (kpjndjJ, (d) 

(ilhuLnlUini}, (e} Dka/mai^ilra (codei AT law and nuitxLi), irH jfy /ilka- 
thtra. cf whUh KaUtilr* thin ofuq'lu oyt the s;ope—> 7 SUr 
■jcht^; muiiuhfaviii bJiumir ity anOu'^j tLiySb' pnihbyf ISbtlhpatxnQipiSyil^ 


and i1i 
Jdc^L; 
^vert.- 
IBEfltaC^ 

eynliqg'to 

Hinidu 

COnECplifOI: 
U in Acftia- 
IzatioD In 
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tton atid maintenance of Order Che people* an 

organization is needed; and this is aupptiffd by the ruler. 
WitliOUt him* anarchy' prevails, bringing in lU train the 
evils ihal off Ja injisA dnt4td mamklnd. 

The ideal of the State as set forth in the cpica and later 
Sanskrit literature is therefore the attainment of the 
pjtim hmtuR 'flWjfcffia’ (salvation) through dha^ma, ariAa* and 
kana. In other words* the State b the madiiacry for the 
collective attainment ot salvation (jiaflArfta) by thft people 
under its care, through the fulSlment of their ksitimate 
desires (itjAw) in a legitimate way (^armo), through 
artAfl* acquired also in a legitimate way* dlmfu^f. regulating 
both artka and iama. The legitimate method oC acquiring 
"means' consists in the perfarmance of dudes in the stages 
of life prescribed for the four castes ifriAraaiM, ICikairijra^ 


mtnan ill (KV. i, p. *M} wtiLih Wtni or 

gocKin ii man’i dtrtm rfliitt L*tht]in4, wich :!J pmgjlf J iJiSt fCJMW 
whidh IttAU nr rhfl flTaMuirjBB snd pnrjcmmf «nd l* Aiffia- 

Ultra ticicw* rnfiiMfl'i nJiKrt^t cflrram*)', wJi>i;K thu* incjude* affnuJiJ 
oneml br the fflwJflJci lonictt of Bc^uwirtliii Uid ■* 

iKHnici primwilr am«nWil with nj/lcultur^ nltl^bneedinSb *i»a Trade, 
wlulc llK fflurtEi U The 3cieneir si"aaveminrtlt. Thff wiMi ^ Mmit reEogtni^ 
[bive bTQurftEi mily> iUblumins urwhr thM IWtt. v«. 

fiiil Wid {ivj, Jrti |UI ot Ufaiia* yv} BkHTe, vJ. the olKei; three 

buihiWnifcnW. Ift (ii. I®. 

^ Ijc tafe*n M H wme wmrtinilYe'™ 

an: fotif (i. 311, M M. Dvlti ««!.). 

[ti. llUullnw* Kautitrt in futbig die number ii ftiW, UiirTS W =t- 

ilaTiamry CT. 5"- 

^ Knusilye use* the pithy nvipramDil Wftieh tie»iini mprt™ m 

the ibMaios of B nrl«, (hie MiDne^ demtmyin* [he wc^ like l« UrBC nalv« 
pccvftg ofl the iiubII Cry. [n r|5^S4*l}(#^ {u^7. 3 L) tht WHe idei «!CUm 
NScajakr ianapisic ivshaip hhavnn StiiyicLt, 

Matiyfl, iW. iMiD. JiityaHl bheilhiyarH: iHraipEeani. 

fd. 11 . 61 . 21 , where the pheflWKtibri Utbu* lefcetied mralMwn 

^ril j*ljii.enlUinjo y*lh5r) The Jirdiii in n iinulif wntrat [»i- oJ. It) 

ItKiS «0 rVB IjhBvtl liAe pfilvlvySift JatjjMlharata>\ 

Jale matijirt ivai}hitjhayad dufhalaip ha]a\a[t*tii^ 

Cf. Mais^Fartivi, eCJcry iL «3 Me^, «L The [3(W^ 

lion alu tKeura in the iaietiptifln of UhAhiniliala at KJiJlinrpiLTi 

p. 12). Varintiiii]BaiilinB»cJ''l“*¥rt^®*™ ]« fr. 

The euilifitBilsrchy ite vLvrdLy depicted in floni., jl, GJ, .Wift.sn. 58, 

68. JU|[ u tlTunihy Jl deweened h* il rvLin* with an trafl bt-nd of a 
rate Cf. ArtbeS^tfa, T. iL 4, whieS, bai been vnraified iJraoH prrteiiui in [he 
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UtBcia oF 

ilw mon- 


Viiiiys^ And T3ic branches of learning, which may 

be regarded as four^ vje. ^jiikshiki.tfajyi, juJrtftj, and^ia^^a- 
fsiiif have a bearing on the attainment or the idea]. The 
first, aa the KoiUindakiya has it, is intended to create non- 
attachment to this world, the second Eo show the diflcrcnce 
between right and wrong, the third to teach the production, 
preservation, and improvement of wealth, and the fourth 
tlie conduct <lf sovemtrtciiL' They arc to be Icamt by the 
first three castes aJiJic, the practical application of ^rayf 
falling to the first caste, da^HTiUi to the second (above all 
to the sovereign who oomes from this caste), ind 
to the third (according to Kautilya to the last also).* 

The State, therefore, under the direction of the sovereign, 
leads the people under its protection to the final goal of 
human csistence-^mancipation—famishing at the same 
time mean; therefor. 

This conception of the idea! of the State, on the one hand, 
cannot be earlier than the development of the doctrine of 
eirmncipaEiciit^ in the flarlicsc UpaRishadi\ on the other, it 
appears fulUflcdgcd in the epica. It must therefore have 
taken shape within these two chronologicjl limits. It is not 
C^r what Ihe ideal had been before the addition of cman- 
dpatton to the three other members of the quatem, found 
in use in ^t^^^Up^xmshiid Sanskrit literature, but, so Ihr as 
r find, not expressly as the ideal of the State. 

The Hinecption of sovereignty was likewise religioniicd, 
l^c deification of kings has been observed by anthropolo¬ 
gists (o be common to the primitive peoples now extant, 
whatever may be the causes therefor; and some of them 
aigue that, the tendencies of the primitive mind being the 
same irrespective of time and space, the primitive ances¬ 
tors of the Indo-Aryan-i had also tbc same conception of 
their tlngj^ divinity,^ The monarch, however, appears 
as hunsan and not divine in early Vedic literature. In 


‘ a. ]] cftmvili. 5. 

' iCanfsti^, Uk. I, tl, Ti. 7, 

» A. A. JwLwliirtell, tifmiiuH, □. 

* itt rfiajueo- Thtenei af E]iie ETOrutinri ^TKir 


m. 
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the Rg^Vtdai for iiLEtantJc^ the dcRgiipcion of the Tnomarch 
(x. ebj 173, 174} docs not clothe himivithdivinity.* Tnihe 
j^nu-siicrificci dealt with itt the Ysjar-Vtda and its BT^k- 
ituTj^, he, as the Eaorificer, becomes identified with 
pad or other deities during their petfomiaiicc, but thb is 
only pro itmpuri,^ though it mi^it have served as a facLOr 
towards the ultimate formation of [he eonceptijon. I am 
not in a position to discuss the question why the divimLy of 
the monarch, which, according to anthropologists, had its 
Origin in primitive times and still continues Aruong the 
extant savage JtaceSj does not Hod expression in the earliest 
record of the primitive anecstorj of the Indo-Aryans, Tlic 
conoeption emerges in the epics, and becomes llie nucleus 
for several others allied to Lt in those as Weil as other worEts. 
He is identified with several divinities?—Sahra, Bfhaspati, 
Prajapati, Babhrn (Vishnu), Fircj. Vaiirava^a, Yama.* 
He is likened to a god,^ or to Prajapati.® and is the personl- 
ficatiiOD ofHliaima^ [fight and law], and Daod^° [punish¬ 
ment or government}. 

The ddfieaticui of the king ^vas preceded aj early aa the 
Satapatha* by that of the Brahms^ who studied and 
taught the sacred lore, and thereby also of the royal priest. 
The divinity of the king and BrShm^fSi is also echoed in 
the law-codc9 and later Sanskrit literature. In ManUy for 
instance^ a is an ctenial incarnation of tlic saored 

law, lord of all created beings, natural prOpricIcr of all 

[ Nnttucr ikiet tha iDfumTcEi appor tlicrcla fcl S niKiriclBii ilbCe [(t mrrT 
auilvilJutiaitiMi byhonelon compulskm ti™ upon rlBdfiLicT. 

* xU. [ 0 $.] O', nillb dUl 

a 1(15. Jfrao^ 139. ICS, Cf. (GocraioJ, U. |J2, ]? FT., 

umI Li. 4-. V'ldic Hopkini, 7.a.O. J., p, 15S n., ^ tbc nfcrmca. 

* Mftit., xii. ca, 41. ^ rtTKl., iv. 4. 22. 

<! Iltkl.ji.45. 1C. T Itikl., L. 4!y.9'. 

IbKt.^xti. 15. 34vbtfai|v, vii. LB. Tbt e.^;. Bka^raiii (iy. 14, 

27, IldEEiEiTv tbd Jdnx wLlIijLI Ibcdivinllict AlDoitiLlorin LoluxdivitiLlv ma.^ 
bt iEtEn[i 4 DBd r(^ MiiJfSrJirhfff [J. 7), wbicb cuhci him ^ 

jabiJbnr tIdtijrdiKTi' pcrtofiiricd >im gaddsu), ami, Atjr^iuv'Oib’ (LTl.ti£.I>h xvbich 
DLakci him i«jMiier of Indpa. 

V' wo/vlIa-f^rdA'no.pd, il. 2. 2 . 6 —lVf± 4K lii^b klcidl of Jov, 
iodesd, ihe SikIj are lbs FpdLi. Cbo ISr11ltiTUtM4 Hhu havE iiudkd, ±nd 
LHUh ia«red tov«, 4 tO Ihc bumAb CT. MSk-, xiH. L}i3. lx. 

.S'] S fT. H Ap<i-Piirffa, c^kkh- IG, Ifi ET., bi guoCed iti J.A.O.S., xiit. 155 n. 
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thac exisM in the worlds Othci^ SLtbsiitiilg only through 
his bcnciwletice J Ignorant or learned, he is a great deity 
lilfc Fire, whether -earned ^rtli for the performance of a 
bumt-oblafion Or noc^ or existing in a erematorJutn, Or a 
place of sacrificer® iTiough employed in mean OKupationsa 
he should be honoured. By hia origin alone^ he LS a deity 
even for the gods.* He b the creator of the world, the 
punisher, teacher, and hence benefactor, of all crcaEiires. 
He can create other worlds, other guardiajis of the world, 
and deprive the gods of their stations.* ’ 

ia ^ is Jiii incarnation of the eight guardian 

deities of the world. Moon, Fire, Sun, Wind, Indra, 
Kubtra, Vaiupa, and Yama; the Lord created the ting 
out of the Gicmal panicles of those deities for the piotec* 
tion of the univcrac,* He h hencCj like (he sun, dazzling 
in lustre and able to burn eyes and hearts.^ Through 
hk supcmalnral power, he is the gttat Indra as well aj 
the aforesaid dght guardian deities* Even an infant ting 
should not be despised, a great dlvlntty as he is in human 
form * The taint of impurity docs not fall on the king, 
for he is seated On Indians tJlrOnc. 

Though the BrdAtna^, and thereby the royal priest, as 
alw the king, are divinities, endowed ^ivifh supernatural 
pow«, they have, like the gods in general of the Hindu 
pLEiULiiiani. pantlieon, thdr own limitations. TTiey arc to observe 
the duties attached to their respective castes with the four 
stages of life, belonging as they do id their human aspect 
[0 the Hindu s&dety with a framework of its own. They 
have^ in addition, to observe the particular duties of the 
offices they' hold. They arc sul^cct to transmigrations, 
bound like ordinary mortals to go to heaven or hcll^ and 
have despicable and agonizing births Or otherwise as the 
results of their illegal and impious actions on this earth. 


I !■ “■ , = Ibid., ix. Jl J, 3JB1 xL B3. 

1 * TbLda,3ij_ fl5, i Ihid. ix Sil. 316 

« vii. 3 h 4; V- M. Cf. Sukfafifsi, i. 72 ■■ ^ 

1 w.': v."^' 
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The king and th* JfOyal pdcsE conttitute but the middling 
rsitA oC the Jtate? enused by [activity) in apite of thelt 
divinity,' Tbt king, actoniing to the Si^krnnUi, loses his 
claim to alltgianc* and revertnet, and may even he 
dethroned^ should he prove an enemy of virtue and mo- 


^ralityr* 

The muctial public relations among the king and thefbui A 
castes under his rule have been a good deal influenced by 
such and other religious conoftptioiH^ c.g., the origin 
the fimr castes from the mouthy arms^ thigh, and feet, which rciijUnu 
assign to each its particular rauh,* The Ling, identified as 
he ia with the a&uiaaid eight deities, has to emulate the 
actions of seven of them, eKcpting Kubera, with whom 
his identification is hmited only to the possession of wealth. 


In addition* he has to ctnulaie the Earth's action. Like 
Indra* pouring down copious rain during the rainy season, 
he should shower benefits on his kingdom; like the Sun, 


imperceptibly drawing up water during the remaining 
eight montha, he should gradually dmw taxw from his 
realm; he should through his spies penecrate everywhere 
like the Wind, present as vital air in all creaturea; ht 
should* like Yama (God of the Dead), cjtcrciEc control over 
all his subjeotg, bringing under his rule both triends and 
foes; like Varuipa, penalising the sinner* he should punish 
the wicked; he should fo'low Moon's example by being 
a aaurcic of joy to his subjects; be should be Fire in liis 
wrath against criminals and wicked vassals* and the all- 
jupporccr Earth in his support to all his subjects.* 

The king's divinity dots not place him above the obatt- 
vance of obfigations attached to hU office. In fact, hia 
divinity requires that he should in reality possess a godly 
nature. The rules framed with this purpose in view perhaps 
contemplated a possibility of abusts of his power rendered 


s ftidhin"* *rtJcLo In the fifadem ¥tty, 1916, fp. IM, 

iSb. 

J L2r ^ 

4 Jtftpwji!. 3fia-i]- O', I- JS'*- 
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inxJtfinitcfy greater by the popular conception olhis god- 
hood^ and hence conjidernd it wise to deal minutely with 
the subject of his sell-discipline,^ hcdglngi it in by several 
warnings and Eanctions, His principal dudes have also been, 
simdarly treated. The king oOmmitCed sva and m mm 
injnngtmintt of Jfl/ttisrjr sentlar ruits cr c^aSinHinu by breaches 
of his principal oblEfadoiu, (Punishment), which ^ 

the Lord created as his son for the king’s sake for the pro¬ 
tection of creatures,* descroya the king himself with his 
relatives for miscarriage of duties.* The king is. enjoined 
to behave like a father towards his children in his trea^ 
’ment of the people, observe the sacred law in his tran¬ 
sactions with them, and atraoge for the collection of 
revenue by competent ofiiciak.* The protecdon of subjects 
is as sacTHsd a duty as the performance of a sadriGcc,* and 
secures the monarch from every person under hia proteo 
tion a sixth part of hi? spiritual mciit. RemiEsness in this 
duty brings on him a sixth part of the demerit of each of 
his subjects, ruining his spiritual proapects, and depriving 
him of hig right to mtveoue, tolls, duties, daily presents, 
and fines,* The ensurance of safety of his kingdom may 
involve him in battle in which death should be preferred 
tO' ignominious retreatr^ Failures of justice throw him. 
into perdidou,* as also unjust seizure of properly.'' 

The Brdkrrts^i though gqdj of gods, were not cscmpt 
from the king's control, though in the iSataput/ia-Brdhma^a 
a Rdjasayf-fmnlm repeated OQce Or twice hints at guch an 
exemption; ^This man (king), O ye people^ is your king, 
Soma is the lung of us They might not have 

enjoyed this immunity in practice, yet they had many 
privileges, and svere treated with great respect and lenience. 


f IbtiL, vir. 44, ^3.. 

I ™ ''‘I- 

* ItiaJ-, vlii. Jo+^l u. 253. 7 [lad vi[ AT-Al 

]l>fct.,viii. iIl,3IS,3]7, S43,344,34S,966, 3a7, 4i0; jLsW 2H 
0 Ihut,, vaL, tfi: V3IC. 17] i Jk. S43, 244. 2+fi, 247. 
SaIapatAa-Btlti*4pa,v. 3. 3. E3j v. 4.3. 3. 
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Hie ting ifi enjoined to be Icmcnt towards SrSAmt^y^ 
give them jewels of all £or& and presents for the sake ef 
saeriliGesj.* never to provoke them to anger whieh can 
instantly destroy him with his army and vehicleSj^ and 
not to levy taiies on Sfottijntr even in timej of extreme 
want.* {The king shouldi provide for the maintenance 
of those jSrotrtjm that pine with hunger, for the kingdom 
would Dtlicrwise be afflicted by f^nCr The rettgioiu 
merit acquired by the SninjaSy thus mairLtained^ procures 
for the king long lifo, wealth, and increase of territory.]’ 

The ^ varioua differential treatments* pinned into Sub- Jitl) Sub¬ 
stantive law and its administradonj and proportioned to 
the grades of the castes^ had aljo their roots |n religioug 
conceptions. Instances of these are met with in eonncctLoh 
with the right of personally interpreting the law to the 
court of justice,’ order in which the suits were tried,* appro¬ 
priation of treasurc-trovoj,^ punishmenCi for false evidence,** 
inffiction of corporeal punishments,'* dclaIllation,'* inso¬ 
lence/’ assault^** JUicit intercourse,''* and rcpaymcnc of 
debt by personal service.'* An exCCptlOU to the ordinary 
rule is found in regard to the punishment for thefr, which 
was severest for and gradually Ecsser for the 

other three castes.'’ The condonation of some oETenow 
is also dictated by religious considerations,'* e.g. forcible 
seizure: of sacrificial aitidcs. The Ssdnaf were interdicted 
fronp, collecting wealth,*^ while tho prohibitioDS imposed on 
them necessarily cxcEudcd as a rule their paitEcipatton in 
(he cadre of higher state offtoes. 

' ATnirui, vil. 32. " IbJd.] xl. 4. * Ibid., ii SL3-IG 

f Tbid., vii. J33. ’ I34 -Ij. 

* lE it noE Ensimt J»tfe EO dilflllt or M* iJitte rfiir«Kiili-il(reat. 

mdiTi were- JutiiGed tvd hilirvced by Ihc jctT.a.bfit^l.'kK] 
vrchc ciitci cjucyirs ihi^ pcy^icrtiKTi. 

T Ibid-, wtl. 3flL ^ Jbnd., vidL 24. ^ Ibid., viil JT. 

ibid., vili. Irt. Ibid., vnL 124,125. 

IT Ibid., viit. 2S7, 2i6B. ’S ]b«l., uilE. 27V-2. 

'U Ibid., viiL 2T&i8l. '* Ibid., 3T4.i5. 

■fi Ibid., k. 259. '1 1bitl.,S37, SiSS. 

■a Ibid., ] t-l£, 21,5]; wii. 242,33S. 

Ibid., X. I29L 
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IE'U: the sacred duty of the suhjecits to subiAiE to the king's 
Orders/ and guard against shotving him hate. Or incurring 
his anger and displeasure, full of dire oonsc^uenocs.* Their 
co-operation in the administration of justice is enjoined in 
several rules with their usnai warihu^/ false tvidencx* 
being treated with the greatest emphasis, Thft discrihutton 
of sin incurred by unjust decisions takes place thus: "One 
quarter of the guilt of an unjust decision-, sayj the code, 
'falls on him who committed tile crime, One quarter on 
the false witness, one quarter on all the judges, one quarter 
on the king. But where he who is worthy of condemnation 
is condemned, the king is free from guilt, and the Judges 
are saved from sifL; the guilt falls on the perpetrator of 
the crime alonc/^ Just punishment of ofTcndeTS purifies 
them like those vrho perform imeriiorioua acts, and makes 
them eligible for heaven.^ Mutual good relations between 
the and ^sAninyas are pointed out as. essential 

to the welfare of botli,^ while the injunctions for each of 
the castes adhering to its dudes, and thus securing the 
political harmony contemplated by the law-giver* attach 
formidable punishments to sins of deviations therefrom 

Parallels to many of the above provisions are met with 
in other legal system^ and in the 

The extent to which religious ideas influenced polity 
and political thoughts will now be apparent. They colour¬ 
ed the whole system from the State-ideal to the ilUlOrmost 
Strata, The easte-syitemj which was hnbued with religion 

F I3r 3 Ibid., riL. IMS. 

a IbuL, dil. *■ tbm., viii. 9J, SB, ILI. 

a Ibid., vlii. ie,l9. < Ibud.j viLi. SlB. 1 Ibid., uc. SaCdS. 

B IbHt., xiL 70 ^ 17 . 

u [, iB.J-0, ]7, ]B: IS, Bj 19.12, L. [.5-lD; 1.1? | 3. 51 

&wrani, viii, 13; k. 9, 44; ttl 14; iJL 1}-L7, 44-T; xili. II, L4^LB; 
xlv, 15; Kvili. ^7, F'iumAeW, i. 43, 44; iii. 14; stJ. 3.5, 34: xn:. 3.£, £3, 
43-5 -IS; xx. 4L; ixi. ]i, IS; Hrtw. [iL C, 36. 27, *4, 4^ 90-3,53, 7S, 7L, 
79; W. Ms V. 2-3, IS, 23 J-, 39-5, 37-4, 40, 41, 43. 150. IK; xiir, 43^; 
xnv. 6; lil, 3; i. [9- 16; 24. 27; 39, 4J; i|, 2i, U j 3S. ^3; SS. 

10:26.20: 2?,9| 27. I4; L-]3, 321-3,333, 334.33ti, 353,356; 

li. 34,43.81, t63 205-2,215,365,286,394; iiL 27,79,44,344,357, 

MSii., xii. 24, 75; 78. 21-3; 75.7; 165. 4. 7-10, 13, xiti. Bl 
30; t53. ]B, 21'3. 
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and had perhaps originated in C!ig?cneics, sup¬ 

plied the framicWOrk of Hindu sociclyj not estcludilfVg Iti 
polity i the rights and privileges of the fclng and the people- 
detailed above eould not have had their origin except 
ia tJtat SOCLO~religious institution, and subsequent poLitlDO- 
religious conceptions. Polity therefore received its rch- 
giaus colour and semblance through [1) the caste-System; 

(2) the pohtico-rehglcius conceptions; [3] the inclusion 
of polity in the ^sacred Jaw;^ (4) the tTcaumcnl 

of breaches of many political rules as sinS^ and attachment 
thereto of thcree Sanctions (of Itcllj &c.) that arc prescribed 
for religious deviations proper. {This feature is not so 
much in evidence in special treatises of polity litc the 
JTflutiffyflp Kamandakiyay &c. as in the "systems of sacred 
lasv^ like Mann)-, and (5) The inclusion of in 

liihdia, AvhLch compriiCs along with it five other subjects^ 
vJl, Fam^, UddhaTa^ftLttdDhiifJfiitddsiTa- 

This constitutes the fifth Veda,^ aitd^obty dealt wi th 
U pArt of both Ztfi^maddilra and AtHlaJditra a^umes 
thereby a religious appearance by being one of the sub¬ 
constituents of the fifth VsdA. 

(B). It was the special charge of the royal priest to Tht^ffliner 
perform the minor political ceretnociials which had their 
basis principally in ihe Ath^ma-Vidu and were intended to s^renKJiiii* 
avert State evils and promote State ivcHare. According 
to GflutoJtwV injunction, he should perform in the fire o^ VvOc. 
the sacrificial hall the rites ensuring prosperity and con¬ 
nected with idnii (propitiation), festivals, march, long Hfc* 
auapiciousnesa, aj also those causing enmity, subduingn 
distressing, or destroying enetnies ♦ Astrological forecasts 
and interpretations of omens should also share the king’s 
attention.* The propidatiou of the planets is eupmuiy 
mentioned hy reJnaMtikya as one of the duties of the royal 
priest, in addition to the performance of the other rituals.^ 


‘ cr. Afanir,!.-!. 

JtawirJrjVj Jr V, p- i&r 

i Ibid., ^i. 


* IbHi., I. lir p. T. 4 CsnCdrtM, sd. 17. 

s i- 533- 
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Several other works mentioned in the previous chapter 
ddvert also to thij portion of his charge. A few of the 
manirAs ftona the Aihanm-Vfda intonded to be used with 
Appropriate ritnals at the prescribed times are detailed 
below 

Hymns 1, 2, I- 19-21 were sSjrigTdmika (battle hymns)* 
used in rites for potting^ enemies to hight;, or avoiding 
Wounds by anowg; 

I, 9, £9, III. 3 for the restoration of a king; 

I. ] 9-33, m. 6*27, VI, J34,135, VII. 63 against enemies; 
iil. Ij 2 for confounding cnemy^s army; 

rrr. la, iv. 22 * vi. 65 - 7 , 97 - 9 * 103 , 104 , vni, a for 

gaining victory over a hostile army; 

V, 20 (addressed to the war-drum) and VII. lia (used 
while arming a king or Kshatiiya) for rorrifying the same* 
and 

Vr, 40 for inspiring it with courage; 

VI. 125 (used with VIL 3, 4, 1 lO) addressed to the war- 
' chariot for Its success, and 

vr. 126 to the war-drum for success against the foc^ 
and used in a batde rite either when the drums and other 
musical instruments were sounded thrice and handed over 
to the musicians, Or when the drum-hcads were drawn On; 
XI, 9, 10 for enjuring success in war; 

XIX. ] 3 for use, acoordipg to Vat jlharnihira’s 
immediately before marching forth to war; and 
XrX, 30 uttered by the Furohiia while arming with 
a breastplalc a ting departing for battle- There arc abfl 
hymns for weal []i,*prosperiLy,*gupcriQrity*-^ rain*' victory in 
debate Or deliberations of an assembly {Sabkd and 
for the king's safety at night (used by the ParffAila on the 
entrance of the king into his sleeping houraj*; agsJnst Wild 

, ' Thfi KftteiitCl ftr fh£ hjfinni direeiiwu iia [hair uic ait bkm 
rram Whiin^'i tnaiptillnn C/f AV, {Kimrd OricnciL Setisa). 

* V^rUiunihin, vuL G' laJiitJit StitHnit xv. (70. 

* AV.f i. IS- i C-R. Ibid., L. 5. a «. g. Itiid., vf. IS. 

* 1tiiiL,'iv. 15; vii. 18. T Ibid., viL [2, ■ B ifi.lS, 
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bciuta i»nd thitvcs/ against king'a cvy-drcaming;* find 
the like. 

The hymn {IV. 22) for the king’s success and prouperity 
has been excerpted here to give an idea of the nature of the 
mantras '(1) Increase, Olndri, this Ajiainja for me; make 
thou this man sole chief of the clans [m/) ; untnan all his 
enemies; make them sul^^ect to him in the contests for 
pre-Cminencc. {2) Portion thou this man. in ■viltagc, iti 
horses, in kinc; unportlon that man who is hU enemy; let 
this king be the summit of authoritieg; O Inditl, make 
every foe subject to him. Let this man be riches^iord 
of riches; lee this ting be peoplcdood of people; in him' 
O Indra^ put great splendours; destitute of splendour mate 
thou his foe, (4-) For him, O llcaven'and-carthj milk ye 
much that is plcagantj iike two milch kiTif that yield the 
hot-draught; may this king be dear to Indra, dear to kijic, 
herbs, cattle. fS} I join to thee Indra who gives superiori ty, 
by whom men conquer, arc not conquered; who shall make 
thee sole chief of the people,, also uppermost of kings des¬ 
cended from Manu. {6^ Superior [art) thou, inferior thy 
rivals, whosoever, O king, arc thine oppoaing foes; sole chief, 
having Indra as companion, having conquered, bring thou 
jn the enjoyments of them that play the Joe. [7) Of lioQ- 
aspect, do thou devour all the dans; of tiger-aspect, do thou 
beat down the foes; sole chief having Indra as companion, 
having conquered, seiic thou Oil the ■ enjoyments of them 
that play the foe.’ 

The aforesaid hymns frotn the Atfarra-Vnia arc auffinient 
to show the tendency of the king and the people to resort 
to rites and ceremonies for securing objects of desire and 
averting evils. The Kait{iHja^ and several other works* 
make it part of the king’s daily routine to perform certain 
rites before entering the halL of audience in the morning- 

’ Ibbdr, Jv. ,9. * Ibkd., xuf. SJ. S I p. 3E. 

* AJmif, vil. 115 j e^mxv. ^-6; li. 71; 

!ti Ttk &ID; Sjiifipati-Smru {edited ±nd Er|eLili.i«d in ui uiicle' by 

Hr, F. W. TlifilflUiiti Li 
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In ihG first flf the aforesaid treatises, again, arc preacnicd 
certain rites securing the wetl-bcmg of horses and elephants 
stahled by the king for domestic and military purposes: 
hmsca ivcre regularly washcd> bedaubed with smdal, and 
garlanded twice a day. On. new-moon days, the sacriScc 
tij the BhuUa was performed; and on full-moon days, 
auspicious hymns were chanted. On the lunth of the mondii 
of ASvina and also at the beginning and end of journeys, 
the priest invoked blessings on them by performing the 
waving oflights.' 

This rite was also performed fbr the elephants thrice daily 
in the rainy season and at the periods of conjunction of two 
scasDDB. SaoriRces lo EAflisj were perfornted on new—and 
full-moon days, as also to the god of war Karttikcya.* The 
rites mfintioned in the same work* for the prevention or 
icmoval of the several providential visitations in addition 
to the ordinary remedies arc:’— 

(1] For fire, worship of the god Agnl (Fire) on parti- 

cular days with offerings, and prayers. 

(2] For flood, worship of riven, and performance of 
rites against rain by persons expert in magic or versed in 
the Vetioii and for drought, worship of Indra^ Ganga, 
Mountain, and MafidJuUxIta (perhaps Varuna)^ 

(3] For diseases, propitiatory and expiatory rites to be 
performed by jiddhas and ifpasai (classes of ascetics); for 
^idemics^ sprinkling of water from saexed places, worship 
of JWflAffhKcAa. milking of cows on crcmfliion grounds, per¬ 
formance of the Athanra-Vtdu ritoal caUed 

and spending of nights in dcvolioin to the gods; and for 
dheasts or cpidcmiicE of cattle, waving of lights, and wor¬ 
ship of family gods. 

[4.] Rites for the estermiuitijon of ‘peiCs^ including vats, 
locusts, injurious birds, jnsecEs, and tigers. 


' StuJirt jfitatnl ffvpin 
* Ibid.,!. 6$,^T ; eT. JT^nidniUI^, Jv. 

S ituifiliga, IV, til, pf, 2&5.ft; IX. vu, p. 56]. Thr mEusmsi vf Tii#iiy 
(he qsprtiiidftt bvdluuting (be rilti irt vtTJ ob™™. 


or 
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{5) Ritcg for the destructLOIfl of dcinoiia lo be peiformicd 
by persons versed in the V'^En and magic; and on 

prescribed days, wonliip of c^ityas' by placing umbrellas, 
^ects,. small lings, arid goats on uil altur^ and with tlie cry 
of "vaicaramah"^ shouted u day and a night, by ab 
(engaged in the rites) wliile moving about.* 

Closely connected with the ceremonies Wels astmiogy^ 
which, judging from the plnet occupied by it as one of the 
complementary parts of the Vedas, exercised much Ju- 
flucncc.'^ The auspicious moments for the rites connected 
with important acts in the conduct of State-alTairs lild 
to be determined in tlic light of this branch of sacred 
Icamingr The prediction of benign or midlgnant in- 
fluenges, not only on religious rites but also Oil all human 
acts, of the heavenly bodies, was one of is important 
hinctlons. The idea of the dependence of all the alTairs of 
life upon heavenly luminxiirics might have tended to stop 
the spring of actions !>>' duepetung the bedtef in fatabjm. 
This was perhaps counteracted to a great extent in public 
affairs by the doctrine preached in several Sanskrit works, 
e.g. Marui,^ T^jfianaliya^^ KaHi^tufakijW* Si^a- 

aiii,* and J'iajwis- 

According to this doctrincj human effort is 
superior to fate, which again Ls nothing but the ontcomc of 
human efforts accumulated through the past rebirths. Fate 


= Tlie csJirUlion in the 1*^1 MCj i1 «ft¥T^, 
a Pleriuju JoncUiirie*, « jpe™ tree). 

S IVndir R. SiSSm* ^itri Iraublti 1) hjr "we dme chm'. "iTie 

it ebKVrt- , , . L1 j - .11. 

* Thn lifip bM been enjoirtwl h/ KjtulilSyi )□ jcttio in hU fliinuni thE 

jidaW,(JieiHi,BnKlp™ruvt«rfi™ [Klia^S npplxuig rtnflMl*! 

AMkiniE thr r>i«vid^tiat c^Urtlitkl- ^ 
iMvia, viL^aOSr ^ rSflatiOje, ii 

t JfflBjift™, IX. Lv, |h 349 {lee ffiJuinJ la this dtiJILef], 

S gJrtUrt^aHrffj Vi M 3 3tJ_ iiai. J-] 1. L9'21 b 

fl Stdra-tni, r.«.49, S3-7| Sffi. .. ^ ^ 

TO JWiBffwBHr, in, 23. a. ]B, 25; iv. i- 121, J!2^^9.fl; v. 12. 10tin.I.fi. 

" Arj?A..Kii. sa. liiii H-t6| ISO.lS; 139. Jtai-6, 7, 0, 
n eexx'^. 39:EiLtivi. M_. u -ri. 

IB Kllt-fcJrtO^*, Mini. 30.31;. 51. 46-91 54, 53, M. 

TrirrencM have Irten fliJlcd ehsirt [h? TlirwIu-Hija-nTn Jtl Derrsili (2«i 
4tb ibM] by MuUi^iJsQdsil 
ll 
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wiiiiMred, 


ij ntvcT operative without eKeitLon. It U the cowards 
who look up to the former aj the only domiiiant factor in 
life. ExcrtioJl Can transform a mali^^nant {ate into a bcnl^ 
One; hence pcopk should always be exertive and never 
dependent on fate. 

ThU doctrine, however, did not precinde the peTlbmianjcc 
of the rites and ceincmonieg,j fcr their timely performance 
was regarded aj a part and parcel of the emertion on which 
the doctrine laid eO much emphasis. The 
which is one of the works that recommended the pursuit 
of the doctrine, says, for instance, that the Calamities 
ailiettng a kingdom arc of two kinds, human 
aud providential t of these, the former 

should be averted by exertion and wise mea^ 

sums (ntb], and the latbCr {consisting of fire, flood:, diseases, 
famine, and epidetnlcs) by exertion and prapiiiait^ rtUi 
(iSnii).'' The Knatilijfa also prescribes similar rites for the 
dicprccaiioQ of providential calamUles/ 

Hie performance of rituals in connection with Stale 
actions and the use of various means for ascertEiimug the 
divine will in regard thereto wore not confined to Indisi 
alone. In ancient Babylonia and Assyria, ‘astrology took 
its place in the ofheial cult, as one of the two chief means 
at the disposal of the priests for ascertaining the will and 
intention of the gods, the other being through the in¬ 
spection of the liver of the sacridclal animal. . ^ . Tlie liver 
was the seat of the soul of the animal, and the dcEty, in 
accepting the saeriEioc, identihed himself with the animal, 
whose “souf^ was thus placed In complete accord, with that 
of the god and therefore reAeeted the mind and will of the 
god. Astrology Wevs (similarly) hased on a theory of divine 
government of the world/ In its earliest stage, astrology 
had to do almost exclusively with the puhlk welfare and 
the person of the king, upon whose wcll-hclng and favour 
with the gods, the fate of the country was supposed to 
■ XiiU 2ft 2tn * KfitrfiSffaj TV. iij, pp. SOSA 
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depend. The GtccIu and Romans came under t]ie influ¬ 
ence of Babylonian aatroln^ in the middle of the Iburth 
eentury d,c,,. and amonj the former, the liver divmation 
was also JnEiOduced at an early date. In addition lO these 
methods cf reading the future, the oniunltatian of the 
oracles and various omens Other than those in the liver 
of the slaughtered animal should be taken into accoutitr 
Astrology regulated the distinction of lucky and unlucky 
days and predicted future evils, while the oracle CKcrciscd 
its inllueiice politicallyj not only by its occasional direc¬ 
tions 03 to State mattcra, but also inspiring in part^ or 
at least fnrthcring^ the great colonial eKpansioii of Greece^ 
The influence of augury on politics was very great. Among 
the Romans the signs of the will of the gods were of two 
kinds’, {i) id answer lo a request, (il) incidental. The laucr 
had five sub-divisions: fa) in on the very 

appearance uf lightning, all business in the public assem- 
blic 3 was suspctidcd for the day. As the reader of the signs 
was subordinate to no Other authority who could C^tamiitc 
his report as to the appearance of lightning, this became a 
ravourico device for putting off meetings of the public 
assembly. 

(b) Sigm Jram birdi, with relcrcncc to the diroclion of 
tbeir flight and their singing, and Uttering other SCunds. 
With regard to public aflairs, it was at the time of Cicero 
superseded by the observation of Jightoing. 

(c) Ftfftfiwg of ifirdt, which consisted in ohjqrving whether 
a bird dropped a particle from Its mouth on grain being 
thrown before it. It was in use particularly In tlic artny 
when on service. 

(d) of f/tf Nttm ^ ior iomds by 

rtcprdi and nptHtf wi'/iin a fxed ares. 

(c) Their interpretation 

did not concern the augUis unless occurring in the course 
of some public transaction, in .which ease they opera ted as 
a divine veto against it. 
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Thc election of magistrates and their sssumjxioicka of 
oflicc, holding of public assemblies to pass detfCCS, march¬ 
ing forth of atl army for warp were subjects for which auj- 
pidfipubliiA were al^ayi talceiij while the crossing of riversp 
founding of colonies, beginning of battIcSj muHterlng of an 
army* sittings of the senate, decisions of peace or war, were 
occasions for wJiich they were taken frequently.' 

'No public act/ adds Dr. Sfiyffert, 'whether of peace or 
war . r. OQUld be undertaken without auspices- They were 
specially ncciCssary at the election of aJl ollcLali* the entry 
upon all oHlCCS* at all Kimiiio* and at the departure of a 
general for war.^* 

The divine will being ascertained through the signs, the 
undcrtttking to which they related was continued or post¬ 
poned according as the will was favourable or unfavourable. 
In [he latter ease, no religious rites appear to have been 
performed forthwith to propitiate the divine power Juitoa 
favourable attitude, and resume the postponed aet; though* 
of course, a Tevtdon of the sigfis was permitted tD remove 
any suspected flaw or error. 

There were ceremonials for propitiating the gods and 
achieving objects of desire, as, for instance, the sacrifices, 
'many of which were offered to Mars, the god of war, during 
the campaign and before battle.'* 

(Cj r Of the more or less elaborate ccremonicg belonging 
to this, class, the RSj&i^ya will first engage owe attention. 
The aims for the celebration of this ceremony arc not iden¬ 
tical, as staled in the several VodlC CCKtj; the cdcbrani, 
according to the Mait4hhishika mantras in the AUqj^- 
Brahmana* wishes to attain, by the performance of the 
sacrifice, bAaujyHy 

I F'QE’ aIL |lie tbave mf«iiiatiDf], m Sfii^asia, lltb ad,, 

vtnUr AiimtCfiTj Omen, Onflle^ Jtnd T. kdoAVnim, ^ 

t. 

* a/ GottieaJ (L9tH), hr O- Styttcrt—Uri^ 

'Avipiui'- 

J IkyiCtn, sp, cil-, lU*^ 'Man'. 

4 Attai±ya‘Brl^iiiafay, vili. 12 II. 
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raoAar^UWf idrvabkeuma,'' and very long life, while according 
to the SatspnIha^BrdAmsl^'^ he cOifld iittaiii by it mere rOyal 
dignity. The belonging af itdoc^to 

the Rg-Vediit school^ subsiantially agrees with the Aitar^a- 
in its enunciation of the objective of the Sijssu^, 
via. to attain JraMf^lJ/ay and over heaven, 

sky, and the earth, while the ApasiajJtim^Sfatlla-Siftrs* relat¬ 
ed to the Tni^im>t-S(WJlAifJ puts heaven alone as its goal. 

The aims as set forth here do not furnish aOy deSnitOeluC: 
as to whether the spiritual ones wenc prior to the political. 

The AatapaUta-Brahma^a limits tlie impo-rtauce of the 
sacrifice by lowering it down to the position of an ordinary 
CorematiDn. But as there waj a separate ceremonial for the 
purpose, a tlhrcrcnct must have been recognized between 
the Rajas^ya and the RiJyibAuJuka to a\-oid an anomaly. 

The difference lay in the great spiritual merit impliedly 
accruing from the former, not to speak of theb distinctive 
ritualistic conFormations. Moreover, the celebrant of the 
former was a consecrated JfsAdlrijKi(i,c. insiiillatikin^)^ while 
that of the latter a IBtrc As/htinya. 

The twts* agree in mating a king (a eonsccratied AjAafrtyifl) Klipbany 
alone cbgible to cdcbratc the Rdjutaya. The waa 

at first of lesflcj political importance than the ^aj'iini>j and 
could be performed by the Brdhma^ Of the as well *nj 

as by the VaiJjts, though of course with different purposes.^ ^■ 

■ The tECjni have bten tapWorU in the chajUrt 'Ferffli iod Types of 
State!'. . 

B .SniapxUa-Sriimit^aj v.!. ]. 12. 'The puu^ rtga, ra^B- 

Tcna.ySjGta. Ksuei oi * Jcoinote at p. 2 -fif ll/. it- L 

h[iLra''l laJi-Arjms, u, Ul htp divoumooi Iho iifqAiol'ConwiB.liDii in ancient 
India, ij faf [ wfi Hie pMniJ* In, Styiaih MrtWtfniarY on iho 

Indica], i B. I, Lutiut Ii* the icxt ol ihaE wVrk n«r 
ia that nf the 31(iiWrT()W'^WAm4!l(i. 

S Stv- 12. 1. 

* iviir 6. 1- 

i Khpcl: ailwt7Vt.itFd4niava, vyy 

frflm the Crtl) „ «- 

White Yjjyi); SaHn^lAu-itroiaiaiu, v. 1. I. 

1- 1. (wiih KicMeirya'i conunfmarr): [Of 
JiiCM.Kviy. IS. 1L JJnw-'Ki* ichwl: - _ _ 

t XvJ. 12. 2. 3. Wtbee. IJiir 

pp. ID IF., and K. il. ■?». 


. 12. [ bbrerentiaUy 

^ 19, ]Vur>.Ftjd ichoolt (Ck 

12; itv. 

DlIi^ Villi'!): .Jj^aitajoEa-Siiaub^ 

ntr 1. t. 
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It was in the TaUfiHja tests' that the Vajup^a obtained 
a higher raiJt than the Rdjoiuya for the reason that the 
former waa dectared to confer imperial position and the 
latter but royal dignity, from wlticli followed the necesgary 
prohibition that Sdjtuiijii could not be performed after the 
Vdjflp^.* 

Ihe gnals readied by the celebration of the Vdjap^a arc 
thu; set forth- in the various Vedic tests: the position of 
an emperor and ascension to the upper region in the Sata- 
patia^^ supremacy and scdrdlya in the Taiiiiiij>^Brdhina^ii,* 
anitadj/d (l.c. food, &Cl), and all desires In the Sdi^ftdjana- 
STanla-S^lra,^ ddhrpai^ (supremacy] 

aecording to the commeataiy of N^rayaiyaJ in the 
layam-^TauUi’<Siltrii* and prosperity in the Apattdm&a- 
S^ataSiifra.^ Lai^dyand* holds, ^Whomsoever the BrSh- 
jwrfpsr and kings (or nobles) may place at thdr head, let 
him perfbrm the Vdjdp^-O.’^ 

= ij 7. 6. ]: ''TTin.t wbub it ill ^ eSFl*feiSIErari 

Ui- Itvt dfl^ty of S -pArAiTKHinl (joiutiuO piuri ttuL whicli J;S 

u A HxtnvnenEkm to- thxi rwiy lihii chat wifWtd 1>V V*ruaB,' Sff Tnfiil^- 
SanhilAt-v. 2. |, vrilli -cucninriiEAry. AccAnling- Ea 

V. L 1. 13, (hr pfffcnDrr dT the bewmeiji kinjri buE ■! Jtinj- 

illlfiit t. entH^LiJrtri prmilmi (br ht baktir^Lii; d. Lii pcJEtkis] dij^iiy KtV'Jsiu 
TjuE lUtEojiar^-, llir icaira In-.jKriil ami il hfiKi' luperiof 

EO (he JiJjrijfc'M. TTic &awta^$strji (Ex. 9. IS] [itfiTC*En(|i:{j; ilu; 

jSf-K!rfaichoDlor[i™wririjFCE(*(lb.[ jfEecpcrfbillfiifiB Eht thcJilJuf^ 

h he peFicoOwl tiy (he hin^i. ^uud the EfStut/ttii-iara by (be ^roiSitijijHi. ThJi 
ibowE ihaL ibc wai at one limr inJi'cm [0 Ihr Tfif, Mi lie 

{\. ]. ]r 13) iTBuai, 'the fapaar {i,e, Ellr ^rfuimirT (if 
thf wnuM ^t wiih Ed Im»iv inw (Ehff ^rtdmier of (he 

ftw [!!(■ ’fiflitt of kinn; il kiwf- Odd EhaE of tmjicfcr (M fiEjlKf^ Cf. T./lj, ii. ;{56 
aad Eundinif, J. B. B,, nti, p. ^kv. The i^airn -whv Ehe iiMtllfd. 

Hei, tD bfnDdi^ntJI oiul KeEiH (V. f„ il. in tha fiEt ihat 

Ihr -wal Ebf IvtOndpoly of (hf ^tlo tliE ai (hr daior ’ 

fitHit (v. I. ]. I]) dFjrribci Et, >frtt the asdfrefj. bimI hnwe 

thif BrAi'x^ai' intCrtTL t« giiw it a bfflhw pMidtm tbut tbeotber, 

fpEp>orid-eKf^™iifl. V; I. 1. ]3; rrfi()«^tf^fitsaMHSjf4K(i, XV. 1. Z. Tbr 
Biiaifieli-jaie, perfem^ for uunievrBl ing m JJriiW^ to tbr ofScc qP i-^yal 
priei(, lui b«P irtoililifti wiit [be by due SpIapBfIra (v. 2. ]. ]S^. 

If Uiu MIEW be (D j(l iDfoiul EQfldlllKJII thE ibovJll »»ve (lie 

Ijnie pellik*] eimI ai (he 
S Satapiiliia-Bj^^rnaJfi, v. ], I. 13 V- 1. 1. 5. 
r 7-ft J f J. 3. Z. 3. 

! ^HJtJt^uas^fuAi-ArFllB, xv. 1.11. 12. 

* ijt, 9. I. 

7 ApBiIaxb^^a/iaJiStraf zviii. 1. |. 

® OIU■e>^*nB'’^«^ri*-^(fW, yili. 11. ]. 

* E^IEiig, J. B. B., *1^ p. kjcVl 
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fC) (i^. Rsjasaja. The jtrjttly speaking, is aol a j^ncnl 

■± single ccrcmonJal, bul a series of ritUaU several of whieh 
had independent eKisccncc. The completiou of the whole wich iperiai 
eeremony was spread over about two years and three 
months.' There are minor dtiTercnccs among the Vedic 
aehools of opinion'’ aj to some of the rituats, l>ut they have 
no importance from Our present standpoirit. The ritualistto 
details devoid of political sigilificanec and not required 
for a gCtiCral view of the eercironies will litcwisc be 
ignored. ^ 

The ceremony begins with the Fadtra .saeribec on the first nsc unri- 
day of the bright half of die montli cf Fh'dguna. This is 
a purificatory ceremony and^ barring Otic or two additional 
features, an OrdinAty Affnii}ifama which requires some words 
of explanation: 

Agitijhfiintit is a jowa-sacrifice (i.Cr a ^crificc in which 
ffiJTES juice is pressed out of the ro'jnj^plants suppused to bc 
Satttsknta eimiffii/tfj or Aidtfphs dfldfl) belonging: to the 
Same class as li look five days for i Ls complcti-on i 

Firsf day: On a suitable place is erected an enclosed hall 


' rhe !P Dfr R. L. MIm, ^prrsJt iyref * |K;ri<(d of 

twdvE nutntl)! iJndg-Atjiini, Fi. 39^. ^Vcicordiivr Co EggpLing (nfhCi[.L|h XKvil 
It (Sliei [Wwr tlt^ni (Md Mi in i^iiu itw1i± a. virtiiHr crjc* 

pulQtion of [be period, wliifh -tven oMcirdir^ la llic- 

(aEI‘4n‘''cd tv MIciTTi, exU4dl manilw, 

■•"Ttw/U^«fJT_ja ]i de^[ iritli in (lie .^rJar^jf^^frAhni^idK vii, 13 la v5i 
wiih truer cEftfrKjnietli^ ii(. 3- 3 ta ijt- 4.531 S^^jaxi- 

IMfi; TdiJfjrpBJimftiiJK i. 3. ]-3t3 
r. Sl ]. ta I, S, 4| -xriii, ^72; IVJjraLnpi^'>S4'4^1rej 

ii. 55 la X. 34; .fatapailut-BfS^atiar v. 2. 3 la v. 5. ij 
i?Vi t-Sj; i^d^Hvifni^afivr^^xKTiT^ Av^i-ia 9-1B; /Jff uHfiu ~ifrjwt^-S rihfriTh 
(of AV)j xxxv\. 1- L3; ArduAjla^uA^d (at 1 *ibcJ, jtrii, 

ITje llinw VedJe *cl*Mill dtlail ihui |1 m dutie* of [he (StaniJeiil Jiflefli 
viz. ^-Vnla of J/o<r, ffl/ur-pVrfi of .Siria- itf LM^f, The 

hrMoue pritK ££[1 u iroltbal ruperL'isor af l1v7 rilualSi Bfeen |)rie!i Iwj in 
(hefirv throe uxininL^. Tn IlielaT^r iojCriSro*, ihc Jiil-BHi pricsta tike aatt. 
SotUctinvei, ieeordlt4ft le eetl^in tescti, .idoIIkt print eiElod j| adjd^,. 

To (jtl la idea of bU (he details of LlK™Crif»oeJ in Vr-fiieh llic prinripil psf leJM 
pariieipatl^, All glie lKi% e^plemetituy sduiDlt ei eiiioian flieitid he rorualLT 
Bd.TTve ^f^[.i«-i5MAma!ui funiiihvi ft ^encfnl idea oF the whole loerifioei, 
dealii^ it doer vrilh llv ef^riitian af tbO Mpan whom mti. lire 

nununl hwV throu^lwut Ehe eertmoeiilJi., 

S RS]fiiija Aiwt Aivtffii^ aro bI» iT]^rde<l o.-p fMiu^uniBca, thoUfllt 
Uieiy aro CQieiplu ecrrineiiiiiili. 
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calledcCmiaining among OthcK tbr« hearths 
called Gdrhapa^, Daksht^dgni^ and Afutvanija, Two dnJpiJ 
(Idndling sdets] hnsitcd On the fire at the. ssicrillccr's house 
arc bjfOUght to the hall to kindle the Garhapa^ fire from 
which again die Otiler two fires arc kindlod. In the afcer- 
noon the Mcrificcr is consecrated ((fiJEjAato) after he has been, 
duly cleansed- The ceremony contemplates him as an 
embryo in the womb awaiting rebirth as a deity, and the 
implements used in it ate such as Bo symbolize and favour 
the same auppOSiUon- In the midst of dlis ceremony, obia^ 
tiOnS are offered to Agrti, Vishpu , Adityas^ Purpose, Impulse, 
Wisdom, Thought, JnitiatioTi, Penance, Sarasvati, and 
FOslian for helping him id the sacrifice with the gifts at 
their disposal and for elevating hi in to the gods.‘ 

After sunset, the sacrificcr tales fast-milk and sleeps after 
resigning himself to the care of Agni.* Certain restrictions 
as to food, speech, &c., arc imposed on him, for observance 
throughout the sacrifice. 

Sttend dajn He awakes in the mOming, accepts stsmc gills 
and performs the (opening sacnfioe) in which 

offcringB are made to Aditi (the earth)* pathya Svasti 
(welfare on the road during a journey), Agni, Soma, and 
SavilT.* 

Next comes (with gold) ofTeritlg made to a 

cow to bring her fbrmalty into the sacrifieicr^s possession. 
It is by this cow that king Soma (jfljiW'plants) will be 
brought shortly in pursuance of the legend that once on a 
lime when Gayatii Imctrc) was tarrying down Soma from 
the sty to [he gods for their sacrifice, the latter was stolen 
by the Gandharvas, The gods gave them Vac (speech) as a 
ransQm for Soma and afterwards drew away Vie to 
themselves by rapturous music. Similarly* the Soma cow 
identified with Vac is after some higgling given to the seller 
of the jcjTKT-plants outside the cnetosed hall in exchange 

■ {henceforJ h iriditkiod SrX jii. 1. ] iw Eii. S. L 

> S. Hr., be. 1. 2- 3 Ibid-, ill. 2. 3. 
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for tlisse plancSj aiwi taJccn back again in return &r gnldl 
and a few Other things- Gold is then wrcatcd away from 
the seller by the Adh^rjni priest. King Soma thus pur¬ 
chased is brought DO the hall Sn a cart drawn by two oxen, 
taken down therefrom^ and given the gtiest-oiThring 

A solemn covenant {Tdiutnapifo) is then made by the Tinuno^ 
sacrificer and the priests Bo avoid any chance of diasemion 
among themselves in imitaiian of the agreement made by 
the when they fell out with one another in the midst 
of a sacrifice, laying down the limits of their respective 
authorities. The ilpjjttara consecration k next performed 
in imitation of the eKpIation of offence committed by the 
gods by mutual abuses in the above dtssensLon." 

Then follows a fonenoon-t/j^ad consisting in three 
offerings of ghee to Agni, Soma, and Vishnu preceded by 
Pra^Tgya {offering of heated milk)^ and followed by jfiFoimi *«! 
(oblation). This Upasai with die two attendant rituals is 
repeated in the aftemoon. The two Upasads of this day 
symbolize the siege laid by the gods to the watie built by 
the dJtmw in this world for [heir snpramaoyj the ghtt 
{clarified butter) used in the ecrcmony representing the 
thunderbolt hurled against the casde, Agni it* point, Soma 
iu barb, and Vishnu its connecting piece.* 

The night is passed almost in the same way as already 
indicated. 

After the performance of the mOming Upasad* the larger 
altar {'mhd-viS or JHUMJti vidi) is prepared with its umra- 
wde {high altar). The day is oOncludcd with the aftemoon^ jimumi ef 
Vpasad? it„r. 

After the completion of the two Upasndt In the morning, As/d 
with the aecempanying rituals, some jfraioffSd hom the 

' S- Bf., iiL 3. 4 tD IU. 4. ]. ® Itifal.j iii. E. eo kit. 4- 3. 

> Ibid-, til. 4. 4. 

* Thij, with. Ebn rollowirg UpaiaJ, npni^Ei Ehic^uds' *’i' 

ctTltc in Uw *k./r '* 

4 5-3- 
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P*iu^urv^iia. 


AhaMHija hearth in pvadna^T^a is Eaken Ed kindle the 
AhaveRtysn fire of the h.i|;Ii alEar/ 

The cart-slicd (hajtir-dh^na) with the intcr-canncetcd 
EkJiin dr hales* {upOfajjai)^ covered with two press ing-bolrd-t 
and a prosdng-skin, is wnstrutEcd in the middle of the 
lai^cr altar, and two carts, one of which has been already' 
UDticed, are placed in it The shed for the priests, 

with its SIX hearths (JJAjjAfljaj), and two Other hearths called 
A^nidhfa and AidijdKya on the north and south of the cart- 
shed arc also raised on tiie lariger altar.* 

Vaisarjins offerings come next^ followed by the Pra^jfif^ 
of Agni and Soma in which Soma, preceded by Fire: to clear 
the path of ail dangers, is carried from the cncloacd hall to 
the Agt^dhfiya shed, and thence w the southern pordnn of 
the cart-shed." 

Eleven sacrificial stakes arc fitted up in a row along the 
eastern limit of the juichwadL One aniniaL victim is riow 
killed preceded by eleven forc-offeringg with the jfprf- 
verstE (propitiatory), and the preparation O'f the cooking- 
fire- Then follows a ceremony in which the sacrifiocr’s wife 
participates arid which Is meant to revive symbolically the 
victim, in order that a living offering might reach the 
gods. The Cmcntam fcapn) fixed On two spits 3S Cooked on the 
abevc-mentioned fire and offered to Agni and Soma, the 
spits being offered to the Urdkeaitahhus (Vdjtt}. A cake of 
rice and barley is also given to Indra and Agni, followed 
by the ofTcring of a preparation of gravy (Mja) to Air 
(identified with all the gods), to the Regions and Agni- 
Svishfak^'t, and eleven by-oUhringa (upaj^ga) and the same 
number of after-offerings (aaujfi^aJ of sOtir milk, clarified 


■ Jbidri. Dr. S. ]i Eg iii. G. Jf, Xht Afwrad^ tin--nf eIk 
iqfitded bj eJic CMifmtja fire oT eGe rWAJ-Ettf. TIie [ourtU » mllod 
■(#«rYr«E^n dBy, i.c. prej5*r*E6iy Efrtlw hit o» day, 

' ^ called Ijftiiiir wtren jjfnfl-jdmEt arr prETued on tbEni, [hty (firt- 

a- S. St., Hi. 5 . J to Ul. 6 . Z. TIie various pOrtiof Eho cnctwctt halt acid 
Eht ]^^Ke^ allAr Corrapojid to Eh* Vajiaui compotiaacnif tbfi huciun botfv: 
" Ibid-, tit. G. 3-, 
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butter, &Crj to various gods. Four [o!Prcringg]i . 

to Soma, Tvash^r, the wivd of the gods^ and Agni eome 
ntKt in order, after which the A4h\my\i prloE throws away 
the hcart^pit and takes the purificatory bath.‘ 

Then to strengthen himseif, the sacrificcr, in imitation 
of Prjji^ati ^ oflen eleven aiaiiiTLal victims to a number of 
divinities.* 


'lr.ufAfwd 

teanitj) 


The final prepatacions for the fifth day are now taken in 
hand. The Adktia^a fetiches the VaHitiMfl water supposed 
to be mixed with the blood of the first victim and make the 
sacrifice japful. This water is Itept in the for the 

night. 

Before daybreak^ the ppcliniiiiary arrangcincnls fOr the 
ceremonies of the filth (the most important) day arc made 
and the morning-prayer said by the The Adfiimiyti 
fetches the water on whidt he has offered oblations of 
while the wife or wives of the sacrilioer do the same 
iii an uneven number of pitchers. 

A portion of the Vasaihjan water Is Itepl in the cup 
(now called J!t|rSiA^ water) for ntoislening the jorao-plants 
at the time of pressing. The water brought by the Adfimrjui 
is mixed up in a trough (ailSdSaBfjjff) with the tkadhana and 
m^iioari water for use in preparing the grsiias (cups) to be 
mentioned shortly.® 

The morning pressing of inffljfl-ptanta haa two divisioas, 
snulll and great. At the Sfiutili Fressing (abAUksK}, JifflW- 
plants* moistened with the nigrUbf^ff water arc pressed on 
the covered boards of the sound-holes, and the issuing 
josM-juice coJlcctcd in the cup and offered to 

Silrya (Sun). The jwM-jniec yielded by the Gratt Preuing 
[makabiuihaoA) is mixed up with some of the atbruaid 
waters and poured into the pitcher through a strainer. 


iiwl 

prtUiniiiiry 

Ctirmoni™. 


i S. Br., iii. 6. 4 tii. S. S. 

* lbid.rild.9. ]- i IEiLd.,iii. 9.3. 

^ Ttic vjwu.plinUl repFeMntiUB KiCig Soma, ihcqs^ pramd WLtb 
And lliul ibl4i> aTE reipptot^ flO bc ]i«nn Jew thE rtAMft Ki'™ -?■ 

iiE. 3. 4- 2- 
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A aunaber of (cuip&) n drivn from tht sittw- 

cither when ^trcamiii^ into chcvC9Scl or when depo¬ 
sited la itr 

The saeriAoc is re^iarded aj PrajapaEi with a human forin^ 
the compcmenu of wbkh hive been already mentioned as 
represented by the difTcrent parts of the laF|rer altar and the 
enclosed hall. Some of the g/akas symbolize the fimcdons 
of these eomponentSj and some others the cncr^tts opcr- 
adn^ through some of them. Thus^jhe high altar is the 
nose of the SacHhee^ eart-shed head, four soundin^-liolea 
passages of the cars and nose, Altnusni^ lire mouth, Ag/^- 
dhriya and MdjjSiijfa Eres arms, Sad^ heUy, and Garha- 
paiya [old Ahanantya) Sites feet. The ttparfliurgraka is the ou t- 
breathing of the SacriSoc, asisTyinm' in-breathing, Aindra- 
speech^ intelligenee and will, diidita 

hearing, and ntanfAi eyes, Sgrajana trunk, oklfcyiL vital 
air, and cniivdrma and d/intnra front and hind vital airs * 
The meaning of the offerings of these cuip 5 to the difforent 
gods is to be understood In the light of the Vedio belief 
(hat Trajapati, the world-man. Or ali-embracing Personal¬ 
ity, is offered up anew jn every aaerLCIac; and inasmuoh as 
the very dismembermejit of the Lord of Creatures, which 
took place at the archetypal saeridee (of the PuntlhiiSSkta 
of the Rg-Vida, X, 90)j was in itself the creation of the uni¬ 
verse, so every sacrilicO is also a repetition of that Itrst 
creative acL Thus the pertodical sacrifice is nothing else 
than a microcosmic representatEon of the evcr-procccding 
destruction and renewal of all oojmic life and matcer^^ 

Of the grsAsij^j the ntmWtflrwpia is asocEated with a legend 
of political significance. At drst, Mitm and Vanipa, re¬ 
presenting the priesthood and nobility respectively, were 
disunited. The priesthood could stand withoutthenobilEty, 
but not the latter without the fOntiOr. Hence Varuna asked 
Mitra for union, prombing to give him the foremost place, 

* Tb( □Iffred uniiiBdjii^ily 

4»i] ukI LtiE ml atlo' Oie oFfErjng t^iPOja-paTtiidlai^ 

” S, flr.j Lv. L. 1. (0 iv. 2. 4. a Ibid., S. B. T., xKLi, p. xv. 
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and thenceforth succeeded in all hii dccds> Irom which 
followed the moral that a Xshatri^ should always have a 
Jirahma^a to advise bimj and without tltis.j all his under¬ 
takings wCuld be utter failures. Hence the king should 
always have a in the person of the royal priest 

for his guidance.^ 

After the perfarmaJicc of the an expiatory 

oblation for the JOTiM-juice spilt during the the iwl itflAiilp*- 

priestj and the sacriflccr proceed to the cJtjuJfo (pit) where ™ 
the Bahis/ijNtt?timS}Mt-smra a cliantcd. This stoin is men¬ 
tioned aa a ship hound heavenwards^ the priest; bcic^ its 
spars and oars. The Asmlttcitna victim is then ItUlcsd for 
Agni and cooked from that time till the evening Amta- 
feast. Five sucrifioial dishes {piiritJdiai) arc also cifrcrcd to 
particular deities. 

After the offerings of some of the aforesaid grahas^ which (inJui dJfa- 
take place next, the priest and the sacrifioer drink jasm. 
juice left in some of the grahaSi and cat the idSi twelve 
libation; are made to the deities of the seasonis^ foUowicd 
by the recitatiDn of the Aj^-iasira and two more ofFeiiligs 
of cups. The is next ehanted. Those who take 

part in this ceremony driuh the remnants of the jAtna-Juice 
in the Cups.* 

The mid-day ceremonies are almost the same as those 'H'e miWsv 
of the morning, with these noteworthy exceptions, that 
the libation^ [stunt being different) arc fewer^ a scparaEie 
tUitra Is chan ted in the Sadm and dakiki^-h/mtaJ; pciformod 
for making the prescribed gifts to the pricsCi.+ 

The evening rituab arc almost like the morning, differ Hk 
cnees being marked in regard to tbe gFahss chanting of the 
Arifkava-itfiTa^ slaughter of the victim already mentioned, 

■ offering ofiuro (rice-pap) to Soma atidgA« to Gandharvaii 
who had no share in the jffjnfl-drinldng, FoftiiMiiJ-gwAi to 


■ Bt; Lv. 1.4. 1-t. ' T bid-, W- 2- 5 ir. J. 2. 

S Tlic MShm^ mp dntwr piEvicuitf ii enbred >1 [h( Ikll 
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Agnl and 'i’VMhlr* rctvtltion uC thp and 

Kbati{>n frorn the Ifariyajana^^Taliii.^ 

The >3 otmcludcd with thft oiTcrin|^ of nine 

SamLshtayajtii to bid farewell to the g^ls inv'itcd c* ^t 
^ sacrlricc. This is foliov^od by the Ava!^krifia bathj alter whi£h 
the sacfiTicer becomes ai pure as a chiM^ a ricc-pap to Aditi 
as the concJutling' oblatioiif the Udt^anlys^fiit like the 
jufsii mentionicd before^ the olTerin^ of a barren cam for 
a bollock} to Mitriand Varuoa^the ^/iiatmmtEyuAhi in which 
a caltfi is offered to Agnl, and one Or two oliicr rituals.'' 

This brief sketch of the ^gnji^ioma will serve to explain not 
only "the PaDitra which cOrLstitUlCS the opening ritual of the 
Hiijasuyai but aUo many othcrEac:rificcs.ofwblchil forms tltc 
basdSj and which, will be dealt with hereafter. 

After the /’flMiira. comes the [full oftbring), in 

which a libation is made of a spoonful of In this 
ritualj the sacrificor formaliy rcsO'lvd to be consecrated to 
i, perform the Rajosii/a. On the following day, a cake is 
offered to Anumati (the personified approval of the deities) 
praying her to ap prave of his couseoration, and another cake 
to Nirfti (the goddess of evil) for averting her displeasure. 
Agniantl Vishnu receive cakes the ncjti day for assenting to 
the consceration.^ 

On two suceessivt days, Agni and Sfoma, and Indra and 
AgtiL, are given offerings, for gaining security froTO- evil-doers 
from the firat two, and vsgcmr and energy from the nest two 
deities.^ This offering of new grain is also intended to secure 
the assent of ludra, Agni, «tc., to the conjecration. 

and obtain healthy crop3> 

The four Seasonal Offerings nett commence, the first 
of which is held on the Full-moon of Ehulgnmi, add the Other 
, three at intervals of four mimths each. During the intervals 


I (hid, Sm. 3. 5 [S jv. +- J. -n r d 

* A JSj., It. 4 tn Lv. 5. i. I arq LtiButTul W F™r. RlratidrA Sui^r 

Tm-rit, M.A., P.Jt.Sr,. Tor kifidEy ItHiirf ntia hn - the use of btr ttvomneful 
MS. Mitci m P«*igJili □□ ^cti hive crublcd fflC ti> apfenrtiMI 

qJuc itrtr?l rituili W llw fiw cwflrtd by >bc 

■ S Ibid.. V, 2- 3. ]-6. * Ibid,, v. i. 3. J-H. 

* Ibid., V. !.ft. 9 mi 4. iL4. 3. 
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tht ordinary h^ilf-month aacrificcs {^^aria-frurpa-mdEfnifi^ arc Riffura^rm 
performed daily^ either altcmatilVg til* Full-mOOn satrificc 
widl the Kcw-mtxnij or holding^ the fonner on each day of 
the bright fortn^hts and the latter oti each day f f the dark 
oneSr The first seasonal ofFcringj called VaiiDo^Dii (Ail- 
^odsjj is meant to secure the gads' approvaf to comecration 
by favouring the sacrificcr with abundant food and crea. 

Cures; the sccorid^ called Varu^pFu^kdsa, is addressed to 
Vani^ia in order tliathc might Citpress his assent by maMng 
the creatures free from blemish and disease. By the 
the third SCiftSOnaL ofFering made to AgnL 
Anikavat (sharp^pointedAgni) and other gods, the sacriJicer 
desires to have their assent through safely from his enemies^ 
while by the last seasonal oircritlg £jiitdsirjrs to Vayu and 
Sdrya he seeks prosperity as an indication of tbcirapproval. 

After the seasonal offerings, which occupy a year, follow 
TaffcflKl/fyra^ IndTaiariya and intended 

to procure safety and security for the sacrifiecr, to enable J*™- 
him to perform the sacrifice uncnolcsted. The first rltuaJ 
‘ consists in the offcriugs oT^fivefbfd cut ghcc^ to the five winds 
! or breaths, the second in offerings to Agiii, Varupa, Rudra, 
and Indra, and the third in the performance of a Aeme by 
' the apdmdTga plants tc kill Or drive away the fiends.' 

i i The 'triplyconnected® ofTcrings arc (I) to Agnt and Vishtlu> TniAosi. 

Indra and Vishnu, and Visht?u for getting men, (IIJ to 
and Pushan, 1 udtU and Fushan, aud Fushan for eatde^ and 
I till) to Agni and Soma, Indra and Soma, and Sonu for 
r s'ory, 

j Here Agni is the giver^ Vi 9 hn,u guardian of men, Piishan 
protector of cattle. Soma glory, and Indxa sacrificer,^ 

The oblations to Vaiiv^nara and Varuna take place tlCKt, Oblailm 
the first for abundance of food and creatures, and the 
second for making the creatures faultless/ Vinnu. 

These offerings, constituting the next item, have a special 
political significance, Thae JEJJ/Jjjjtr ate (L) commander 

' J. A., V. ?. t. L. ]-*. a IWd-, V, J- ^r4,Z0. 

* Ib^ , r. l.S. E-IS. r I bid., V. 2. S'. t3-L7, 
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tiic 9rj3fiy, (ii) /WAtfa, (iii) Kihatra,^ (iv) queen^ {v] 

(vii) KihaUr^ (viii) [ix] BHgaditgha, 

(Jt) i^JbAacw^fl and GmkOTKms^ {xi) Paldgolai (xii} Porarkth* 
On the first, day, the kin^ gt>ts to the house of the com¬ 
mander of the army and ofTcn a cake to AgnS-Aoikavat 
^Agni being the commandcrofthe gods) thereby consecrat¬ 
ing himself for the olHccr, and CKpresdng the desire that the 
officer might be faithful to the king- 

The remaining offerings arc made on succcHsivc days at 
the houses of the respective persons concerned excepting 
Kshatra [item [iii) in the above list], and arid 

Gariftdrtana together [foriJ] ing hem [x)Jh for whom offerings 
are made at the royal palace. The redpicutsof the remain¬ 
ing oblations tm the Several occasions are as follows jn the 
order of the aforesaid persons:—{ii) Drhaspati, [[i) Agjlihas 
been mentioned already], (in) frtdra, (iv) Aditi, (v) Vanina, 
{vi) Marats, fvii) Savilf, (vm) A^vins,^ (be.) Piisban, 
[x] Eudra, [xl) the way personified, (xu) Nirfd. The 
intention of the sacrificer in all these rituals is to make the 
officers and Others faithful to himSclf.* The participatjon 
of the aforesaid persons in the tercmony and the application 
of the term ^king-makers’ {iSjahxTir) to some of these 

arc indicative of the deference paid to them by the ^g. 
Some of the -RdirnW were, perhaps reptcMiitatives of 
people or certain classes of the subjects^ and the reason why 
their allegiance wag an ohjent of special attention with the 
king shows the pohdeal power rostiii^ in the hands ether 
of themselves or the classed whom they represented. 


hapWT 'EraJuliuti of Ihe Prinirifls] 

I Sift ODrtiBntlarV vH S- of-t ''■3,1, 

* S. Bf-I Vl 3r !r 
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TIiC contact of LhOac^ ^unworthy oF Sacrifice’ with tlie 
sacrifice creates tvil which is removed by the next ofTcrinaa 
to Soma and Rudra, and Mitra and Eflw^pati.* 

The next rite AbhiiiKiiinij!& (consecration) liaa as its i m^ 
mediate basis tbe UMiya sacrifice, which is nothin^ but an 
A^nisbisnm covering five days wiiJi these additional rituals, 
viz. tile slayins of a second victim to Indra and Agni on the 
last day, the ciianriiiE of the tTAJAya-jiffjffi fbllowcd by the 
recitation of the Utuftya-iasiray To develop this UkiftyA 
saerJilce into tht Abhiihtianijmj certain rites are furtlicr added ^ 
after thepreparation of [he Paiit.pujv^y/a on the fourth day, 
ofrerings arc made to the divine l^uidtcncrs, namely, Savilf 
Satyaprasava Ibr quietening the king for powers of ruling, 
Agni Gfhapati for making him the master of die house. 
Soma Vanaspati for planes^ Bfliaspati V5c for speed], Indra 
Jyeshtha for excellence, Rudra ^a^upati for cattle, Mitra 
Satya fbr the Brahman, Vatupa Dharmapari for control 
Over the laVr'. Tile utters tmtnlrat in which the above 

Wessi tigs arc invoked upon the tacrificcT, TJlorc is a passage 
in these ntmras worthy of special note: "'This man, O ye 
people, 13 your king. Soma is the king of us Bfdhrna^* A 
difl'erence is meant to be drawn between the hinges ordinary 
subjects and die people of the caste in regard lo 

the king’s control Over them.* 

Seventeen kinds of liquid arc collected tor the king's 
anointment, to be held at the mid-day Jtww-feaat of the 
sacrifice fbrnilng the basis of the AbJtisJncfVtlya. These 
arc: (1) Water from die river Samn-alL, (2) Water drawn 
from amidst tlic ripples before and behind a man plunging 
Into the water, (3} and (4) waterj flowing with and against 
tJic current of a river, (51 overflowing water, (6) sca-wafer, 
(7) water from a whirlpool, (S) water from the stagnant 
portion of a river in a sunny spot, (3) rairi falling during 

iKKoThtj Ihc ''eMUWoudtr eJ (bf Amir tnd a* 

snnl ihc JumtuiWI and oOien”^ u vf vriun^vrr IdW niutc." J, S^E nlL 
™ J- 1 V It i ' 

S Ibid., ivL2. 5. I4and 5, fl-, ' 

* 1 brd., V. .3.3, TIiIe it [epedlal Jaicron. 
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sunjhinCf [I0) water from a pond, (JIJ WClI-watCr^ (12) 
dcw-dropSj (] 3] honey, (]4) cenbryonic waters of a catvlnj 
COW, (J S) milk, (16} elariiicd butter, and {17) water 
expoged to the sUEL'inotes.' 

Of those kinds of liquid, the fini symbolizes speech^ next 
three vigour, fifth abundanctj shith lordship, tenth ailc^i- 
ance of the people to tlic king, twelEUi food, foutleciith to 
sSutcontb cattle, and the last independence. 

The liquids are mixed up and deposited in a vessel of 
itifumbara wood representing Vigour. 

Before the AfffifJKfrfl cup is drawn at the mid-day jpjna. 
feast of the aforesaid Ukt!^ gacrifice, the ritual of anointing 
is inserted preceded by six Purina oblations, the lastof which, 
is given to Brhaspati representing priestly vigour. After chc 
anomtihg, ilx Parlh^i oblationg to Other divinidcs arc again 
given ,thc first bd ng offered to I ndra idcalificd wi til AjAdifrtjw 
vigour. The king, ^vho h anOint'Cd between these two sets of 
rurtlia oblalLons, is thus encompassed by priestly and 
princely vigours.* 

The king then bathes, dressed i n theprescri bed manner, and 
after the bath wears another dress, takes from the 
,1 how and three arrows for protection, each act being 
accompanied with proper sTwnlr£yr The d,dtLCS and mortals 
arc formally apprised of the anointing to he shortly held, 
and agked to approve of the same* 

Afitir ihc pcjformancc uf the rite of putting a piece of 
copper into the mouth of a long-haired man as a diarni 
against injuries specially from tine mOrdaciO'US creatures, 
the asee/uiari of tht rtgiaiay castj west, nOrtll^ SOU th, and the 
sky^ takes place for pi'ocurin| for the king supremacy in alE 
those quarters.* 

The king then stands on a tiger-skin previously fipreM 
before one of the (hearths) called Maitr^varut^a. 

on the hind part of which a piece of lead is placed for 

I Ibid., V. 3.4. flr.^v.3. 5.4-9. 

i Ibid. V. 4. L. 3. 3-8. Cr, Mitra, m. pp. Ht, 4l, 
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being k Lckcd off by h Lfrlj tbereby symbolically beating olT jfjjoifjjj 
the (lends. A piece of gold ij put under the king^s foot 
signifying (hat he takes thereby hu stand on immortal life 
represented by gold. On his head is placed a plate of gold 
perforated with nine or one hundred hoJes^ tliC firjC number 
implying the nine vital airS^ and the second a hundred 
years of life. His two arms (standing for Miira and Varu^^a] 
arc then raked, signifying that the tivo gods have 
mounted a charfot-~thB king^s hody—■ and arc seeing, as 
the manfrfl uttered On the occasion shows, Aditi and Diti, l.e, 
their own property and that of others. Stlndiiig thus 
svith upstretEhed arms and facing the cast, the king is 
besprinkled with water’ by the Adhwnyuy Or the royal 
priest, and also by (he king's rt']atiotB,a fricildlyA’sAdfnjn, 
ftnd a Vsi^ja, tlic appropriate Nw^iirjj being uttered there¬ 
with.’ The water on the king"? body is rubbed by himself 
witli the horn of a black antelope, thus supposed to be 
ijnbibing into hts aygtcnri the vigour in the watCr.^ The 
anointment over, the king takes three steps on tlie tige^^Ei^in 
corresponding to Vishnu's three steps for the symbolic a scen- 
Bjon of the three worlds—hc,'iverE, earth, and upper regions, 
thereby placing himself high above everything here. The 
remnants of the water are then poured by him into the 
^RrnAriHrJta’s vessel fls an emblem of respect due to Urdhmaitaj. 

This vessel is given away to the king’s dearest SOn to have 
the formcr^s vigour perpetuated th ough tllO latlcr. The 
linking of vigours of the father and die SOn is cnnipletcd 
by somo oblations with 

The reason underlying the rl tual oF the m imic COw-raid is mimt 
that Varuna loslJiis vigOor after consecration atld recouped 
it from cows. Though the king does, not actually lose his 
vigour on the present oceaslon, he suspects it to have 

Ttifi jfivTinSttai kiodi dJ" nitrr raturf ia HI H^iora vowL dbidtd 
inta [bur pofci in. (bur tht' ipriitklirg fh>ia tKr af 

fvlila WD^j live fcnnimon of tafiothan, Uir XtM^a tjf jpanroAt jtml she 
t'di^ of Pr., Vr Jr 11 ■ Hd 

» Sllifir iKiw. m- arto tbe juibr oF dFcs OR, the Hur lcll» Ihr | esry 

ot SuTuhiEpti. 

s S, Pi., . 4. Ir4 MV. t. 2 5^. 4 Ilwt.,v.4,2iS.dt[. 
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vanishedj and where can it go untess to his relative forC' 
most of all? Hcncc^ itl thi& ntual he moJnEs a chariot 
yoked Vpith four horaca^ drives to a place among the rclatlvil^9 
hundred cows stationed on the north of the ^Aatwjiljw hre^ 
and toudies out of them with the end of his bow, believing 
to be taking back thereby to himself bis vigour. The 
stoppage of the cliariot amongst the cows transfers the 
ownership of the cattle to the ting. The king in return 
gives iht relative a hundred cows or more, Incapable as he 
is of committing Ibrcible seizure. 

The chariot is brought hack to its pEaceandfOurobtadons 
are made to the (bur deities presiding over thcdiffecent parts 
of the vehicIcE, in order to render kingship favOLirably 
cireumstanced in regard to prosperity and vigour, the 
nobility and the peasantry. While yet in the chariot the 
king puts on a pair of shoes of boards skin with thcobjectof 
having abundance of cattle, the priucipial item of wealth in 
those days, the legend connected with the boar being the 
basis of diLs ritual. Certain mniras arc uttered to establish 
a Friendly relation, between tlie king and the earth, down 
upon which he now steps, followed by the chi'^doteer^ who 
jumps down on, a place different from ihat trodden by his 
master. Two minor rites for conferring on the king long 
life, glory, and Strength^ conclude this ritual.^ 

A throne <}if;hadiTa wood is placed on the tiger-skin spread 
before the hearth and mantled Over with 

another piece of the same skin betokening increase of 
/Lifmirijra power. The duties of the in this ceremony as 
detailed in the Aitar^-B/dAma^a deserve special, mention. 
The term Funajabf/isAeka Or second eOnsccmclOn ia used in the 
Brdhmdifa to stand for [he ritual of AlhUiucanijfti^ the Jirst 
corLsccratfon of the king performing the Bdjutu^ 

having taken plaec in cOnnecEion with his Ordinary corona¬ 
tion. The dudes and numiras oT the Ilatj in regard to the 
PuftaTabhUAtka are given in a few chapters^' wliile' those in 


I S. flf., Vr ♦. 3. 
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[«]^aird to Mihabhishicka, in imitatlcn *F India's consccn- RJjaiare 
iloHj are given in certain other diaptcrSn' Bm it appears ^ 
that tiicy larc to Operate in unison at this of the 
Atfiistucanlya, Tbc tv™ notcwOrLliy features of the proceed¬ 
ings of the Mah^bhisiafui arc (1.) the oath’ administered to 
the king heibrt he sits on the ihroitc* and {2} the various 
kinds of aupremacy that arc desired to be attained by him 
and appear Co Jiavc been the cherished objects of kingly 
aspirations.^ Tilt Oath js as foHoavs: Tfl (the kingl ever 
do you (the priest or perhaps the Br^ms^as gensraUy) any 
harm, may I be deprived of all pious acts dene b>' mo 
from my birth till death, the spiritual worlds acquired by 
me, my religioua mcrti, life, and offspring.' The AAhwi-j^ 
recites a mantra in which the king IS called 'upholder of 
the sacred law’, upon which the ^niaptiltiii-BT^mB^a ex* 
patiates by saying that he is so indeed ’bccmsc he is 
not capable of all and CvCry speech nor of all and every 
deed, but that he should speak only what is right and do 
what is right, of that he as well as the Snlrtya [the Br3A- 
minjfl versed in sacred writ} is capable; Ibr ihae two arc 
the upholders of the sacred taw among mcn.’'^ 

Five dice are handed Over to tlio king to be thrOivn hy 
him, different stgniflcatioTu being nitachcd to tlic results 
of casting!, such as the king's victory in ail tbc quarters or 
the dominance of thc,Sral[ age (representing the king) over 
the three otlior agcsd 

The next rite crystallizes tbc idea that the king can do no ^ 

wrong. The Adhoarja and hia assisianSs alrikc the king oncin Ja no 
the back with sticks (putiishmcnt), thereby putting him 
beyond the reach of judicial punishment.* 

After the rites O'! ehoO-Ung a bosn, aild eolisqajy between the The fining 
BrahftUtrt priest and the king, is held the roundqf 

jocTjjfeMl stfjerti. 'The Adhsjya, Or die royal priest, makes 
over a wooden sword to the king with a mantra, thereby 

I Tbid.,viii. LZ.23. => wii. 15. 

J Ibid., viii. 15-19. + i Ef., V- 4. 4, 5, 

s Tbid.j V, +.4-6, ^ Ibid., V. f. *, ?. 
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rendering the iattCr weaker than ^ Srahtnapa but jlrdngy;r 
than his encmicB. It ij tJic]i handed over to the king^s j 
brother, who pasSCR it On either to the SUfs [cliariotccr} Or to 
the SthapAti^ fgoventor of a district}, who Eigain tTansfeirs i C 
to the GrJflurirF (vibage-lieaidm an) to he taken over by a 
clansman each making his successor weaker than 

himself, This rite gives an insight into tlie order of preoc- 
dtUec of RCvcrat orticials.* 

One or two tninOr rites coming next tonclutlc (he jiMf- 
ikttAtlipa. 

After the five days of AMiikttAniya follows in 

which arc induded ten oblations. The whole rltuaf 

occupying ten days, is intended to impart vigour to the 
king who takes part in its prOceodingSr^ 

The PsiitAl/ila^taTiit or offerings to several gods in five 
plates^ arc rncant to remove from the king^g mind any 
feeling of arrogance that might arise from hia symbolic 
ascension of the regions^ seasOna, hymna, and metres.* 

The object of the ^fayt^dui oblations is thus laid down in 
the Safapat!iA-itrdhttia^a 

'The anointed thereby yokes the staaons, and thug yoked 
those Reasons draw him alottgj and he folltiwR the scasoUR 
thus yoked/ 

After a year is held Lh.c K’e/apapuniy^ for cuLtiug the- hair 
of tile king's head, which ts allowed to grow during (he 
interval after the consecration. The belief und^rlyii^ the 
ceremony was that it was the hair of his head that imbibed 
first the vigour of the water gprinkted during the Conacera- 
tioHf and ir it was shaved the vigour WOuld vanish. The 


' On tbc mcanirTg m brlftur. 

* B^,^ V. Vl 4. ] J-]9. Tlifi (lljertiwncjM- TjcLwecn lliie dctcfiptiorl jj^v^n 

in Li»e InJa-At^oMi, vtd. Ji, ^Ki|uc (Siltc muon thiE Micf* 
fbllin<.:i EIk irid noi ilbr Ssiap^I/a. 

3 •1- Br., V. 4. S. Thf l^lapi^ ij ■ raDdiTicHDQri <rf th; /iinuhtma wUh 
lilt' ebblinnr Bddnl. 

^ Ibid., V.th, 1. ^ Lbgd.tV.-S', 

* Ktfiraps^rfya ii n flf AtirStra/ wliidi u igurt i modili- 

C^ciarv vf rfjnMMv. 
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present riluiil^by clipping hair atthcprcscril>cdlLmc> serves 

to preserve 

♦Tlic foUowing two rltunls, viz. Vyasltfi-diiiriira and 
dfifli* art not mentioned in the Satafiatim bccftusc the)' 1 n- 
volve no features different from the orclinary JfltrJfi sacrifice^ 

Thc former lasts for two nights and Is meant tD purge the 
king of aU 5 ins,^ while the latter, occupying a appcan 
from its name to be a rite for the support of the king’s 
power.* 

The is then performed as an expiation 

excessr-H in the drinking of joiw^jmec during th* whole ofi^r. 
the preceding period of the foliowed by die 

closing oblation called TrauUiataoL^ 

The description of dte UnJmUya as given in the Msiftfifia- 
rata does not detail the Htuais, but lays down a condition 
precedent which makes it peribirmablc by very powerful 
kings after they have completed a df/^piJajNi* (oonquest of 
the ciuarters). The Vedic Rdj&iuj>& does not depend on any 
such conditiorip and can be celebrated even by petty kingJd 
In the epic as tvctl os later periiidSj tltcrcforcH the sacrifice 
must have been a source of great unrest, though of course 
it was, by the above restrietion, of infrequent occurrence. 

tC) (il> Vdj^p^. The rituals of the perform- Visp^. 

cd, according to the Sstupaifni-, by an emperor for instaHa- 
tion U> hU imperial pooition, DP by a ^ird^jiMipj for in- 


I J JJj V 5 3 Ttc tirtsi* tf Tmoi Liu tuii' 

“■t'Siw-n.nitiwSr.ta -hi- 

“".“sf iniSrSiiSS-iL it. <■«-*«< 1 2“'- 
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Dblaticffu wiJi oT■.niHwl*. .. 

C i Bf^V. 5. 4r5. 1 u. 

Ypimm sxrraflfl >aJ « fafralraf^^, 

^tU rt )jrt-<iWcw jiTpa rf>!CPO<"t V. vicsIVi. 

Sti sLi* ibid.. It:. 68, && vdirrr 

|uJ i[vipriio[i.cd * nitmlMr cf pri™*, ViHi (iin»dtfrf Ju miciUrtL to On: 
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AUgunitEon to his supremt position as suchi arc identical: 
ivith Lhosft of the jl^JthA/owia with certain additlOJla. The 
legend upon which thij sacriftco ia based is thac^ once upon, 
a time^ the gods and the antraj, both children of Prajapati 
(the lord of cxeaturcs), Cried to be supreme, Bach antra 
In Jui arrogance thougllC htitiself supreme^ and^ as he 
recognised none superior to hinij nuadc offerings into his 
own month as the token of his presumption. Each godj 
on the other hand, timdc offerings to his IoIIowsl Prajapati 
for this reason sided with the gads, and the universe 
became cheirs. But a jrtvairy set in amens the gods^ each 
of whom wanted Co have Prajapati or the univcrac all to 
himaclf. To set It at rcatj they ran a race in which Erhaapaci 
impcilcd by Savitr hceantC the winner. This rate furnished 
the nucleus of a saccince, namely^ the Vajap^Si hy which 
Indra sacrificed and hcearnc supreme. As Bfliaspati 
was the PnfflAc'io of the godij and Indra a divJJie KshairiyA, 
both Btahanfiai and Kihairiyas are eligible fhr the perform- 
anco of the sacrifice,' 

After Sortie preparatory rites for some days, th* rituaig of 
the firit four days of the Agithhti}m‘f ate celebrated on as. 
many days^ followed by the pcrfornianrxs or the fi [Hi day, 
among which arc found these additions or dllTcrertces: With 
the morning pressing of n?ma-pEants are drawn the iohhi- 
jroAa, Amiihlerna-gTah^is up Co the three 

five Vajdptjn-, SCvC-ntCen jnrd-, and mudhlt- 

and Ukihya- and Jitntim-gratias for various objects jucJi As 
long life, superiority, winning the worlds, tmdi^ prosperity, 
and liglit. With the exception of tJic saflia-, Jjsra-^ and 
madhugrahas, which are used at the mid-day jiHiic-fcajt, the 
rest arc ofTered and drunk along with the evening cetemo- 

nies^s 

The principal animal victijna are four, lo which are 
added eighteen subsidiary ones, namely, a spotted sterile 

’ /ty., V. I, J. ]-[], 
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cow (liie earth piebald ’with vegetation) ofEcrcid to the 
Manjts jcpreacntmg the peSUantS, tor ensuring the supply 
of f<H>d in the kingdom, and seventeen goatJ of a particular 
description offered to PrajJlpati for the same purpose-’ 

At raid-day., before the MoJifrulfa cup ia drawn, takes place 
the ehariot-race* the sacrificer oorapiiting widi sixteen 
rivals. The saertficer’s chariot is taken from its stand to 
the north-eastern part of the Mafidanii^ four horaea to be 
harnessed to it arc sprinhled with wiitCr accompanic^ 
with m&JtiTai in order that they liught win die ratx for^cheir 
maatcT. A rice-pap is prepared for Brhaapaii, the winner 
of the first race of this kind, and taken to the horses to be 
smelled by them for the same purpose. 'I'hc-ffraAwan stands 
on a cart-wh&el fixed to a post and sings a ^dwian to gain for 
his client the air-world, the terrestrial world being left to 
be won by tlie chariot-race. Seventeen drums put in a row 
from the Agnidlna hearth ’westwards are beaten for making 
an auapictous sound favourable to the sacriflccr^j purpose. 
A post is fiKed at the end of seventeen arrows' to 

indicate die farthest limit of the raceeeursc. Tlie sacrifice^ 
prays to Ea’irilf for impulsiDii oud mounts Irit chariotr 
as also do his sixteen rivals. During the race tlic 
utters Bianlfai addressed to the horses of the sacrifittf S 
chariot. The cars riiH up to the post round which they 
turn and come back in such a way IhuE the sacrifict^ 
Jiappcns to be the first to reach tire altar. It is this 
winning of the chariot-race by the sacrificer as an emperor 
(nr by a recognized aj supreme by virtue of his 

qualities inborn and acquired) that formally proclaims 
aud installs him to the high position tliat has been already 
his by general coiiscui. The horses art made to smcil 
again the Bhrhaspatya rlcc-pap witli the thought that the 
establishment of the Eacrillcer’s superiority upon the 
Icrrcstiial world Is ilow an accoinplisbcd Eset- The 
and the sacrifice! next put the rMdAu-grafitJ previously 
mentioned in the hand of a Viijya or AjAoJry a competitor in 

■ Ibid., V. I. 3. 
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makes it over to the Brafunan^ vyhi Ic tht: 
JWi^/r {nn assistant of the Adhoa^u] a mra tup in the hand 
of the same person. By tlie former ritCj the rcciptcnt obtains 
long life and other benefits, nnd by the latter the Mcrificcr 
is imbued with 'truth, prosperity, and light,' leaving wiili 
the or Vniiya 'untmch, misery and ttarkness, hut 

enjoyment of all benefits.'' 

It is supposed by some authorities tJiat the Vajap^s 
sanrifite grew very probably otit of the 'oharlot’racing 
transformed into a ceremony which by sympathetic magic 
secures the success of the sacrificer.’" 

After twelve Apti and sin^jf^ii ofFeriligsOn the A/Lmittija 
fire for procuring for the sacriftcer all that the twelve 
months of the year and tbe six seasons can bestow, the 
sacrificcr climbs up a ladderpuc against the post at the end 
of the racecourse Jollowed by his wife, who has beer, led up 
to the place by the JlAsA/y. The company of the wife is 
intended to malt* the sacrificcr eompIetE by addition to 
him of one-half of liis own self A lump of wheaten dough 
fijccd On the post as itg head-piCCc ig then touched by him 
with the 'Wc have gone to the light, O yc gods,' 

the touching of the dough symbolizing the obialnmcot of 
food and drink that give him the strcngtii to reach the 
supreme goal. He then rises over tlie post by the measure 
of his head saying, 'We have bceomc immortal,' wiicrcby 
he wins the celestial world. Then lie adds 'Ours be your 
power, ours your manliood and mtclligcncc, ours be 
your energies,' fer by the Vdjap^, the celebrant obtains 
PrajUpaU, who is everything here. Seventeen; packets 
of Ahailha leaves containing salt arc thrown, up to him by 
the VaiJjai to indicate that die>' would never fail as agents 
for supply of food. Homage is then made by hi m to Mother 
Earth in order that she might not shake him off. A goat's 
skin with a gold coin On it is spread by the Adhva^ for the 
sacfificcr to step upon after dcsccTwliiig from the ladder. 
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Gold being ihc symbol of immwtality, the sacrificcr is sup¬ 
posed lo take his staiul on immortal UFe by this ri tual' 

A throne of udumbara wood ii placed behind the Sfidn^linflr 

tityc fire in front of the cart-sited, and a goaVs skin IS spread 
on it.' The sacrillcer is seated on the throne with tliis 
nt^tra ptlcmd by the Tliou art the ruler, the 

ruling lord 1 Thou art firm, and steadfast! {I scai^ Thee for 
tilt tilling! Thee for peaceful dwelilng! Thee for wealth! 

Thee for thrift r* The Mrhaspatya pap is now given to 
firhaspati, hut its sfjiwAtUity/ is left to be offtred later on afte r 
the NjrjEll oblations. Several kinds of food arc brought to the 
sacrificcr tobc tested by him, and those tliat arc not brOiljlh C 
are to be eschewed by him through life.* Out of these 
articles axe offered with formulas seven Vdjapmtuani^ 
Oblations to increase hi jstrcnglh. The reinn ants are^nlnklcd 
on the aacrificer with a maitha which declares hh supre¬ 
macy and enlrustS him to the protection of the deities. This 
is Ibllowcd by tbe ujJUi oblations which arc supposed » give 
him control upon life, men, three worlds^ cattle, five regions, 
six scastms, seven hinds of domestic antmals, &c., in short 
prajapali hiniiclf. After one or Iwo Other rites, the Afdhtndra 
cup is drawnj and while the fVji^^Nro is dtauted, to be 
followed by the ledtation of its ibt sacrificcr comes 

down from the throne and attends tn the chantinff and 
recitation.* 

[C} (jii). It is agreed on all l^auds m die 

VedJe texts that the performer of the AJramtdh^ sacrifice 
should he a Kihatrija king. The achievement of the politi¬ 
cal object of assertion of power no douhE rcquivcd that he 
should be very powerful, but this requirement is not Kt- 
presaiy mentioned in scvcrul of the aforesaid tCJEt-i. The 
clearly points out 'Ut him who holds 
royal sway perform the horsc-saccifice; for^ verily, whoso¬ 
ever performs the horsc-sacriflce, without possessing powers 
is poured (swept) away-Were unfriendly men to 


1 2. I. ]-llr ’ [hid., V.2.1.2I-+. 
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gtC hold of [he horse, his eacrifice would be cut in 
twain,’^ and the warning iJius conveyed k aho found in 
the Tailtiffya-BrdhxTia'aa^ The SSirjt of this work gives 
rather a vague dcTmitian of tht eligibility by laying 
down that it can be celebrated by a. s^abhatma fting 
ruling the whole land] as well as by an asdnmbitanns {ting 
not ruling the whole land]. The rest of the Brahm^j^as and 
named in tlic following paragraph are silent On 
any dLsttnolLvc qualities Other than what has been tneo- 
tioned at the outset. Eggdtllg^ elucidates the point by 
remarking tliat die performance of the sacrifice involved 
assertion of polidcal ntllhoricy which was poaaible only for 
a monarch of undiapulcd Supremacy a.blc to face with 
confidence the risk of humilEatiosi; far the entrance of tli* 
sacrificial horse into a neighbouring territory impLied a 
challcrigc to its king. Tfie necessity of haviiag a hundred 
royal princca to guard the horsc while ranging about per¬ 
haps indicates the wide political influeniccof tliesacrificcr. 

Over and above the implied object of asserting political 
supremacy, various Other objects Were kept in view amt 
believed to be achieved by the sacrifice. Wealth, strength, 
male progeny, and freedom from aitis are prayed, for in a, 
hymn of the relating thereto. The chameteristica 

of the sacriflcic according Co the as 

interpreted by Sayaija arc [1} tlit presence of all kinds of 
riches in the kingtlom, [2] the existence of all sorts of wel¬ 
fare, (3) abundant fbod, (4^ abundance of yields from cattle, 
its centinuoui flow of benefita, {6] its gpccially abundant 
benefit.i (7j its stcadmcsi^ fS] its glory, (O') its power to pro¬ 
duce fame for the of the country, {10) its power 

|c remove sins, and die corresponding ability of every 
in the kingdom to kill the cnCiny, [11) its power to 
ensure long lifc, and (12) to secure acquisition of property 
by the sul^Kts and prcgcrvatlon thereof; according to the 

‘ tbld., xili. I. C. 3. H T'rtiitifgfo-ifWAnaiki, 111.8.4.4-. 
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Sutapaiha' fulfiimcnt of all dcslrte and attairtmcnt of all 
attainnnccitg, while Jta ^uir^ as well as thata of the Hg- 
Veda mentions the Ibrmer alone. 

The AspamedJia occupies in. fact one year and n fortni^ht^ Thr Ai^ 
but 13 regarded notwithstandiAg as a truhtum* the last three 
days covering the essential rituals proper and the preceding jAPtr-werififlE 
pcrlad [he preparations. 

The prdiiTLinaricR commence either in summer or in [■rtpurailwj. 
springs but preferably in the litter season six Or seven 
days before the full moon of P/idiffom. The four chief 
priests mee t together and eat a mess of rice prepared by' Mhs* of ri«- 
onc of them. The king and lour of his wives pass the night 
in the sacriricinl hall with setf-rcstramt iincnding to reach 
succcasfntly the end of the preparatory year. This IS foilOvH - oi,uus„,. 
cd by the morning offering and pnr^iuH ffull-olTcring) by 
the Afiiwar^u and oblations to Agnj fmfiuth of the jacriflce] 
andPushan (overlord of mads), the objects of which arc the 
aecornpEshment of the sacriilccr^s desires and the safety 
of tlic sacrtflcLB] horse while roaining for a year to follow. 

The hoi^c posseting supreme cscctlcncc and other preserib- 
cd^ qualities is tied up with a jfopc of tfarbiia grass twelve or 
thirteen Cubits long with proper t/jARirar and sprint Eed with jiprititirw <if 
water to ma-kc it acocptable to the gods; while the water twHriciii 
is dripping from its bcidy^ a rite is performed for averting 
SCL7 urc of the horse by enemies during jta year's journey. 

In this rice a dog jj put under the horse and tilled.* 

Three offerings are made the next morning CO Savitr SiTiif 
Prasavitr, Savitr Asavitr, and Savttr Satyaprasava for 
speeding the saerifice, the fore-oflcringi attached thereto 
being succeeded by snngs sung by a Br^Afn/i^ to (he 
aecompaniment of a lute played by himself These songs 

i Jlr . dii, ^.[L E l,lt, 
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l(J;g bardic rccLtatianSj related tbe past UberaKtiei of 
****' the Idng now oelcbu'atin^ tbe Aivurrudhay and tlw sacrifices 
perfermed by him. 

Hone Eel brought Eo the grounds in front of tht 

twifl ESicrificial hall alld let loose among a himdred wOnlHJiit 

horses to he guarded by four hundred armed men, name¬ 
ly, a htiJldrcd princes did in armOUr^ a hundred 'Warriors 
witli swords, a hUEldrcd sons of heralds and headmen with 
q^ul'vcrs and arro'WE, and a iiundrcd sons of attendants and 
charioteers. Xlic with the aacrificer^ just before 

letting it loose, whispers iato its right car certaia 
in which the horse is liudod and entrusted to the care of 
the guardian deities of the quarters and the four ctnsscj 
of human guardians of the four regions just coumcrated- 
The dudes of these human guards arc not only to protect 
the horse, but also to keep it away from waters suitable 
for baihingK and mares. It was believed that the succch- 
ful accomplishment of these duties by the hundred princes 
for tlic prescribed period of a year made them king^, 
while their failure in ihis respect deprived them of this 
higii position and made tlicm mere nobles and peasants, 
instead,- A number of forty-rJliC PrakranUi 

oblatioru {addrcMed to die different qualities of ihc horse) 
are then made in order H> matte up the wear and tear 
that it, as an object of offering to the gods> will undergo 
before il iS sacrificed.'’ 

The Imrsc set at large is to roam about in whichever 
Rnnardn* sf jjrcciioin it likcs, wlthout Ehc slightest restraint being put 
ibE i.irtt y supposed that the oblations offered daily 

for a year at the sacrificial hall operate is the chiin that 
bring! it back to the sacrificial grounds at the end of its 
journey. These obluEioia nrc offered to the same as those 
already dcKrihisd. namely, to Savitr* Prasavity, Savitr 
Asavitr, and Snvitr Saiyaprasava, fiavitr being here 
regarded as the earth, the bounds of which the horse can- 

■ llud., xili. 4. 3. 1 Ibid-. Mil. I. 5. 
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pat crcKB. Thcst rJtu^ are accompanied as formeriy whh AMruiUui 
the son^ of the lute-player.' (««!.). 

The a.ftcr the obtacionsj takes his scat upon a coshicn ^ ^. 

^wrought of gold, threads^ surraunded by the sacrifice r, the lejt^ 
BraApi&rt, the Uiigdif^ jeated OH sirtuhnr CLishianj^ aitd the 
Adhuarja on a gold sEool Or slab. Addressed by the AA^n-m- 
^u, the/ZiJJi/ tells the above listener as well as some house¬ 
holders unlearned in the scripture^ the first P^plspa (revol¬ 
ving) legend about King Manu Vaivasvata^ whose sub¬ 
jects Were Men and during whose rule the R!c Tormulas- 
were the Veda. TIlUS saying tbe Hoir^Ois over a hymn of 
the Jtfir On nine successive days the IPotf relates nine 
legends about (1) Kitig Yacna Vaivasvata whose subjccC^ 
were the Fathers, and the lujuJ formulas [lie Vtda; {Sj 
King Vurtiua Aditya^ whosfi people were Canand 
tile AlAarvam the Vedd\ (3) King Soma Valihiiva, whose 
people were Apssras, and tllC the Vida; (+) King 

Ar-buda Kadraveya^ who ruled Over 5fl*Uf, 

(science of snakes) being tlio Peda; (5) King Kubera Vadra- 
vapa, ruling over the Rohfflajy die (demonO- 

lagy) being the Vedai (6) King Agita Dhanva, lord of the 
Aiurai, inagic being the Veda; (7) King Matsya biimmada, 
having iVatfT-duitSitTS as his subjects, the /hfiarfl being die 
Vtdai (fi) King T^rhshya Vaipoiyata,, whose people are the 
iJiVdr, the PardBa being llic Veda; (9) King Dliatma India, 
ruling Over thegods^ the Sdmatt fcbant-lcxts) being the Krjia- 
On each of tlicse days the additionnl listeners arc sEiniEar 
to or belong to the same class as the subjects of the various 
kings,^ namely, (1) householders unlearned In the seripturea 
as already pointed out, (2) old men, (3) handsoTuC youths, 

{^) handsome inaidcuH, (5) snaJic-chamicrs with snakes, 

(■&} evil-doers such as robbers, (7j usurers^ [fl) fishermen 
with fish, (9) bird-catchers (or tnowtra of the science of 
binds) with birds, and (lO) learned /rairi^m [theologians) 
accepting no gifts. Likewise the iftl/ reads a hymn of 
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thjc qn the Sfst day, a chapter faMMcwIa) of the 

Tajitr-Vsila OQ the accemd^ a scetkm f^rmn) of the AtfuirvistT^ 
the Atisirais the the on the 

Siirttj fourth, fifth, and stKth respectively, pciforms EOme 
magic trick on the seventh, tells aome JMwJrt, and SOniC 
Ptira/M on the eighth and ninth respectively, and repeat* 
a decade of the on the tenth.' 

Lute-pbyci^ aing of the sacrifiecr every day, aisodated 
with the righteous kings of yore, just after llicsc rites. The 
ten days on which the ten legends are related Rffimi a cycle 
which is repeated thirty-six titnes during the year the 
hors* is abroad, Each of the different gods or mythic per- 
sonagM is regarded as king on each successive day, with 
the special elass of beings as his subjects and theparlltular 
tcxls' as the Vtda, 

The telling of these legends, sayj the ^atapAlha, covers 
'all royalties, all regions, all FfiftU, all gods,all beings; and, 
verily, for whomsoever the knowing this, tells tliis 
revolving legend, or whosoever ever knows this, attains to 
fellowship and eommunion with these royalties, gains the 
Bovereign rule and lordship over all people, secures for 
himself all the Vedas, and, by gratifying the gods, finally 
establishes himself on all beings.’* 

The DfirH oblations made, like those to Saviir, at the 
sacrificial hall every evening for a year, are believed to give 
the sacrifiicial horse saic-dwcllings at night.* 

Havirtgnotiecd the rituals connected with the roaming of 
the horse and the belief in their control and benign inllu- 
ence upon the animal as well as the benefits accniiing to the 
sacrificcr and others, let us turn to the practical complement 

t Bfr, HiiL 4-. ,3. ]-L4. 
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of these TituaSa, The horse is let loost m the cempjiivy of a Afeamifta 
hujudrcd other horses^ and though there is a/crmji prahitf- 
to pul TiilTamt Ok of ihi. fttmir as regards the 

course of its roamingi tkt iatitr can bi JfUfjf manured. This 
may have been a good cjtpedicni for keeping thcsacrJScial 
horse ^vithtn dcsirablo bounds and giving the intended 
turns to it? tourge.’ The guards watching it have to spend 
every night at the dwelling of a carpenter ntU along their 
journey. This injunction may be easily practised so long 
ag they do not Cross the limits of the sacrifiocr’s doniaiii» 
but may present difftcuULes in foreign territories 

Not merely the entrance of the horse upon a foreign The 
territory is a ohaLengc to its scrvercignj but also the mere 
release of the horse is a challenge to any one that ventures to 
capture It arid Erustrato the object of tho sacrificcr by debat¬ 
ing him and his people JO the fights that ensue. Jlut, ag 
it is not practieablCH as a rulc^ for any of the sacnRocr^s 
subjects to take upon himself the risk and its fatal results, 
or for a rival king to use his Iforciss successfuLy vritliln the 
sacrificCr's terxiEOry, tho house is practically secure so long 
as it docs not go beyond its limits; nevertheless the mere 
release’ of the horse is as much a cEtallcnge as Its setdog 
foot upon a foreign soil. In view of the restraint put in 
practice upon tine roamings of the steed, its course was 
perhaps made to suit the particular purposes with which 
the horse-sacrlUcc was performed on particular occagioni. 

If the obtainment of children were the object, it was not 
necessary to allow it to enter a foreign territory, where 
needless carnage might be the CDnscqucncc. Uaiaratha^'s 
horse-sacrifice* for the above purpose is described in the 
ilamfljflpB wilhso littio emphasis upon the wanderings of the 

1 Inib^ dCKriplkn^ if AiremtJJia, IIh bone ie oIIkI kSrna- 

Ajudct At iviIi— MSit.i jcLv. ^.2) but Uiie pr^VKUE iTiiiuEcA tbe 
i:Auiiiliv« verb w to pjxKBotbj Yibidi lAiiV rbifW !h»t ibf 

i/Uunerjesi -of nofi-ratnlDt wu ant liliifsllr ' 
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■horse that it mi^ht wcU be talwi ai londln^ coiour to the 
above inroi-eno^. ^Vheji Cko assfjrtio-n of sovereign authiority 
was in vlcw> thcwaKidcriugswercffladeto agRiiTncadifferient 
character. The sacred aj^imal had to pass through those 
States upon which thesacriftocr’s juacrainty ivaa intended 
to be asRCTtcd, for its roamijigs within a liniited area round 
the sacrificial grounds could not have achieved the desired 
ends. Should the practical direction of the rangings of 
'the steed be admitted, as it should be, though from the 
orthodox; point of view it was either ignored or not 
believed and attributed to the inHucnee of the ritual, 
we gee a due to the solution of the questionas to how the 
hora^ could be managed while "wandering at wih% and 
made to return to the sacrideial ha.l| neither a day sooner 
nor a day later than the prescribed period. Had the ftced 
set free byYudhishfhlra for his been permitted to 

stray within a few miles of Lndtaprastha^ the intention of 
having the formal submission of the numbers of princes 
upon whom the imperiaL sway was sought to be yoked 
would have been rendered nugatory. It was looked upon 
as cowardice and a sign of submissLo-n on the part of a 
king not to take up the challenge implied in the progress 
of the hone through his State,, and those kings that cap¬ 
tured the horse to keep off the stain, upon their bravery 
paid for it dearly. The king of Manipura> the capital of 
‘Kaliiiga, was poit to shamO by Arjuna for not Opposing 
■him like a true KiAatfij/ar"' Thus the horsB-sacrificcs, when 
performed for assertion of political powcTj evoked bloody 
opposition, and proved to be a prolific source of iritrcst to 
the many kingdonis that had to draw the sword in order 
to preserve their independence. 

Just after a year from the release of the liursc is held the 
initiation (Diksft^ of thcsacrificcr. The object of this ritual 
is the same as that of the.d^irfr/i>j7]a already dealtwlth. The 
ceremony lasts for seven days of which the first six arc spent 
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in lliC daily oJTcrmg o^f four (clcvatory) and n^/s*r*tri^ 

three Vaifvadtw oblatloifu for the upholding of the Aiva- 
nttdAa. The of the Agnisktoma is peiforniiCd On 

the Rc^mh day with an incTCMC in the number of the 
aforesaid daily olTerlngs^ which are followed by one or iwo 
rites of the After thij, some meijiw arc uttered 

praying for the birth of Brahma^ with spiritual lustre; 
for ArAainyoTj heroic, skilled in archery, mighty car-Rght- 
CTS, and good shots; for well-favoured women, vLctorious 
warriors, blithefnl youths; for mUchcows, draught OKcn, 
swift racers, and rain whenever wanted; and for an heroic 
son to be born to the aacrificcr.’ In the evening the lute- 
players, whoRC work continued for a whole year and ceased 
just before the co mmencement of the l>thhi ceremony, arc 
again caUed upon to sing of the sacrificcr along with the 
gods in order that he might Rharc tire same world with the 
gods. These songs arc repeated on the three days of 
the AgniiAbjma of which this DiksAd is the beginning and also 
on the Ruceeeding days up to the end of the saeriRee, On 
each of the three upamd days, forming, as it does, a part 
of the AJtfmudha, animal victims are onTcred, the tliird day 
having a larger number of victims than is usual in the 
Agnishfuma* 

The upasad days are succeeded by the three days that^‘ *™" 
make the AiimmdAa a triduuniL The rituals of the first arc 
identical with thoseo'f the last day of the AgniiAtmo CKoept 
for the manner of chanting hymss, number of victims 
quieted, and food-oblations 

The Bteond Jffino-day is the most important in view of 
the ccrcmomca it involves, Like the preceding ^unu-day 
modelled on the last day of the ordirtary this 

iSfl?JW-day is a modification of the last day of the ordinary 
UktAjfSy to which the following arc the addititwis:—When 
the B^kUkp^WiSlotra is chanted, the sacrifical horse ia 
taken to the place of chanting. Its sniffing or turning on the 

^ S. JJr., nil. J . > J. fir., Kill. 4. 4.2-4, und ^ fl. ^.p kHv. 371, a. I. 
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occasiim is interpreted M a taVta that die Bacrificc has been 
successful* The HiOr then sings the merits cf the horse, 
which is yoked to a chariot along with three other horses. 
The sncfificiiii horse is ideatified with the Sun—a conception 
to which the roaming of the horse for a year was but a 
corollary corrcaponiling to the annual couirsc of the Sun. 
The present hamcsitng of the animal to the chariot is meant 
to put the sact'lficcr in the leading of the Sun, irC- the horse 
for the gaining of the heavenly workl . The animal is anoin¬ 
ted and decorated by eke wives of tlie sacrificer, afler which 
the horses are driven to an adiaeent pond where certain 
are uttered by the sacxificcr. After their return to 
the sacrificial groundj a theological colloquy is held between 
the Brahman and the Hiij' sitting face to face with the 
central aacriftdal stake in the rniddle to imbue the sacri^ 
ficcr with fiery spirit and spiritual luStTC-* 

The number of animal victims in this sacrifice is very 
targe. Two classes of thcBC should be distinguished, name¬ 
ly, those that arc killed and tltosc that are symbolically 
sacrificed by fire being taken round them, the former 
numbering 349 and the latter 260.® The sacrificial horse 
with sixteen other animals is tied to the central staJtc 
while to the different parts of tJic body of the ho«c are 
leashed ioalvt similar victims called Par;Fan${u [circutn- 
corporal). In each of tlie twenty interspaces between the 
stakes is placed a set of thirteen wild victims. The sacri¬ 
ficial horse is compared to a chieftain, the PaTyangas to 
heralds and headmen, and the other victims to the peasant¬ 
ry. Tlte C)'lng of the ParynAgai to the different parts of the 
body of the horse serves to make the heralds and headmen 
subservient to the ehiefcain or the saerlHcer. The killing* 


t IbW., 3ull. 2. J '■ ® ^ 

3 Ttrt V3jaia<^i^S2Ah!t£, mW, nMiwi [fit vatkvi ffudi '"hom UuH 

Scs {l™ic3 E«l. , , . J ■ 

* SiswRlVtrirtp-kPLvtifJlhKtdittrtnt 

h«K ukJis VitI tbfi iht atld die Olhtr VKtimi 

rapMdvtly. 
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of the staked animals was believed to cucFt beneficent 
influences on the means oF communEcatioiij ckmarcadoji ' 
of villages, and the attempt CD ward oJTbcars, tigers, thieves^ 
murderers,, and robbers, even in the forest, but the Blaugb- 
ter of the wild victims would have produced the opposite 
results. JBitt aa the sacrifice eould not be complete without 
the slaughter, symbolic slaying was resorted to as the po 
tnttHa. 

The staked victi ms included domestic anim ail of various 
descriptions, viz. horse, goat, sheep, antclopt, cow, and 
suchlike, while those in the interspaces might well be said 
to have ranged from the biggest born,on earth to the tiniest 
worm that crept on the ground, from the tawny lion, scaly 
crocodile, and treacherous serpent of sinuous trace to the 
soff-cooing dove and liveried peacock, from the dwellers 
of the deep or burrows to the rangers of the densest forests 
or the highest hill-tops. The sacrificial ground assunn^ 
at this time the appearance of a wcll-smeked menagerie 
that could have regaled the cycsi of a zoologist or aa orni¬ 
thologist. As all these creatures, some of which were rare 
or dilTicult to entrap, had to be prraerved alive, a good deal 
□f cire and naoney must have been spent for the purpose.' 

The sacrificial horse and other animals arc sprinkled with 
water with the utterance of appropriate formulas. The 
Adhrigu lUany addressed tn the slaughterers is recited by 
the Hfitr and a eloih and a big upper cloth with a piece 
of gold on them arc spread on the ground under the 
horse for slaying it thereon. Three oblations arc 
made at the time of quieting,' after which the wives 
of the sacrificcr turn round the horse nine limes and fan 
it, the object being to make amends for the slaughter 
and put nine vital airs into themsetves, Uext follows a 
ceremony in which the four wives of the sacriliccr, 

1 S«= TS^oioriiin^aaMtiy rfiv, 

Tlie ilnigHLcTiflf tlvs Sfbtr miiiijts l*Wld Iv tbe JnScUlopI Him 
aSlci place ulOtc. 
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a dam;«1, and t]ie principal priests take part. The sacri¬ 
ficial horse Is looked upon as Prajilpati, the lord of crea¬ 
tures j and the place rthcrc it is lying as heaven. The object 
of the ceremony is to bestow fertility oit the sacriJicer's 
principal wife, wJio takes the chief part oji the occasion.’' 
Eggcling’ says that this was evidently a primitive custom 
that had norhing to do with Vedic religion and was 
distasteful to the author of the BrahTtUl^t as evinced both 
hy the brief way in which it has been referred to, and by 
the symbolic cKplanations attached to the fornaulas and 
eoUoquies; but It was too firmly established in popular prac¬ 
tice to be GJtcluded fr<^ the sacrifice. Decorum does not 
permit mft to give here its details, which may be gathered 
from the rcfciCiiocs noted bclow.* 

Knife-paths [aji-pafAfl] are then prepared by the wives 
of the sacrificer by means of needles of gold, ailvcr, and 
copper. They are intended to servo the sacrlliccr as bridges 
to the heavenly world and secure for him people and royal 
power, the needles standing for the people and thed^n- 
sacrifice itself the royal power,* 

The priests repair to the SadAt^ where they take their 
seals and enter into a theological colloquy of which only 
our questioits are asked and answered at this place. It Is 
resumed in front of the Havirdftdna shcd, where tlic priests 
remove and add the sacrificcr to their company. Here the 
rest of the questions, five in number, are asked and 
answered,’ 

After the dra^ving and olfering of the first MoAiraiiK 
fgreaCness) cup to PruJ^paii by the AdhcaT^ti in the i/arar- 
dhdria shcd for conferring greatness upon the sacrlficcr, 

' /)>'., nib. 3-7 *nd 8. 1-4. S. R. R.y jtliv. 332 a. 

s 1 S. Br., kUU 3. Q uud Xiil- 2. 9 

4 S. Ar..kni. 2. lO. 

A Ibid.. xiiL. S. 3 . []. 33 . Tg ^ve m [dci. of the dulwuei, I put bdow 
iwo-quCilioei. and ittiVttrti 'WtiA ii Ll ttuu wiilbeU EiOglv^' ^tunW. 

'Sllryi fthr mn) '»i[ke 4 'lt {^iuiUutt. ’Whoi? lijIiL ii tbere equal to 

the lurt- Ansurr, ‘The ilAbnijn U the equal te the tua.' .Set S, fir. 
xiu. 5. 3. 13, 13. 
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the cooked ometiium jintl gravy oblations arc made to the Jinn^Aa 
deities in an order about which there art difTcrcAces of 
opioLon.. They are favoured by tlie olTcrljiKof the sccqjid 
Muhimaji Cup to Frajapati.’ 

Attiong the additions to the rituals cf the iJkthj/& sacriflec 
performed on this tiiwt important day of the dfnamifrffla 
none other worthy of note are left to be mentioned than 
the large numbers of obiatiojis such as the three sets of 
jjranve-'nifgMJj two lo Death, six calkd Dnipatid- and the 
SvuAfakjft* 

The rituals of the last day of the aretllCSame 

as those of the day af an Ailratra sacrifice except the 
larger number (about twenty-fbur) of bovine victims/ 
and a few additions to the concluding rituals such as the 
oblation olTcrcd on the head of a deformed personduring 
the purificatory bath of the sacrificerj preparation of 
the tsvelve messes of riot for the: priests, gifts to the riaifut 
and seizure of twenty-one barren cowSr'^ 

The sacrifice practically comes to a close with the per¬ 
formance of the rituals of this day^ but as a supplement sk 
animal victims arc ofTered by the sacrificer to each of the 
six seasons during the next year,’ 

(C) {iv] [a), The objectives for tlifigr^^^- 

performance of the sacrifice arc(1] The installation of and 
a qualified ErShmaifa to the office of the royaL priest,® 

(S) The formal declaration of the supremacy of a ^rdifijiuiM 
who is regarded as lit for such a position by the kings and 
’ (3) The acquisition of streogth and spiritual 
lustre by a Rr^ji?anfl * (4) The attainment of prosperity by 
a VaUjKl acoording to onc of the ^rUtitaSHtras.^ (5) The 

1 Ibid-, nil. i 2.23 *ndl 5.3, ].T. ■ * Ibid., liil. 3. +J *nd 6. 1-4. 

5 Ibid., ipii. J. 2. 3 and 3,11.1 liiVE left out sf ia my dnCriptEodl 

rtdE Uk mariy iMrdf widi [hffr vtrtcd [LmCi and *fJingaiKEiti. 

I IbU., xiiL 3. iSr 5. 4Er<l 7, nnd jdil. 5r 4. * tbld., sj|. 5.4.20, 

6 il, 7, I, 2. fdScmijiiHffraAfliflyff, x™. JI. 4 iJKl 5, 

7 viii. J. 4. 

i xv. 4 . I. Uld 3 , 

* Apoiiwaia-^f^t^^^ay xxiL, 25.1. 
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iaataUatiiGn of a Stliap^ii (Gt>vcrrnjr of a district)' to his 
olTtce." 

In some of the already pointpd out, the Vajap^n 

ij incjitiDned as an adjunct to the BrknFpalimvay* the iSdfj- 
paihn^ merging the latter in the former. The iSwiia^ of the 
Salapalfut does not follovf the iSr^ma^ia in this respect, 
prcscrlbutg that the is performed a fortnVght 

before and after Iht t'djap^a. 

The Brfiatpatisaw, as usual, lasts only for a day, its prin¬ 
cipal riluai being the Sprinkling of the performer Twith ghte 
(a symbol of strength) Vr'hilc scatodl ou the skin, of a black 
antelope.* 

(i) The Pj'fflirrjM take? its name from its first pcrCbrincr, 
Pfthi, son of Vena. The object achieved by tliis japa is the 
attainment of supremacy upon all beings, including men. 
A few rites of the i?^'aji3ya compose this satrilice.^ 

fr) The celebration of the was intended to 

restore’ a deposed king to his kingdom, or procure the 
allegiance of the refractory subjects to a reigning king. 
The noteworthy ritual of this ceremony isLhe.diAisfijia,in 
which the celebrant is surtounclcd by the eight I^rdj and 
sprinkled, the Vlrar being (1) king's brother, [2) king's 
Son, (3) royal priest, (4) queen, [5] Sdta (charioteer), 
(6) Grimatfl (village headman), (7) K'shsiir (gate-keeper 
according to Siyai^l), and (3) SarngFahHj' (collcctor- 
gcncral). 


' Atcanling la Miraicr tyjLIiinij.' JflUjJnif-aiiiJ'A dl Kf., 

ii. ISO. 

* Stvti. U, 6; Jjrhi, sjdL 7. G, 

The eott* U in. vievr Dt in piTlibllac pUipMc da ihc 

MCWinti. 

3 kv'. 4. 1; Afsulifona-iSTautt-Slltfa^ Ix 9.1. 

4 V. 2 L 1'^ 

5 JfiJWniT’J/iinitit-JflJVT, kLv, 2, 

. ® TorifJ'ilJfk'nrlAjTidpij i[. J, ]. ^. 

I rb«a., ii. 7. S.. mill Saj^s'l comniinLiry. 

® FflSrapwfu.fll^iWIW, lifi- 7. t'4. 

'P HfumSoFlhie vritli tbe^ one next RilJovnna, 

bU IrlSfr Ear ill ab^E rexLarjdna of S kintf. SAd. AS-oT FOw 

vi ofitic uaw Vtlla nie rLinxEoi] toW>r4i extabluJiir^ a liag [n uverc^giitV, 
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u late Sanskrit ^varkf gives details of the ceremonyj accord* 
ing to tEc Gopaiha-Etahrit^^ of the AlAdrcfl’as alS-O 
particulars not dependent on its authority. The existence 
of the corojiadon can be traced mucll earlier than the 
Go/wiAfl-JJrdAffliagj. The TtfifftrJjkJ-ilr^ireana^ gn-cs ita dct^ls 
as an independent performance in three sccdona ivl^kh are 
separate from those devoted to the Rajaiiijs. Wilson and 
Goldstycker observe^that the rites ofthc diAij^ifatjTvhich is 
not pan of a Sajt^jQ saeiihccj, but a ceremony performed 
ata king’s accession to the throne, art similar to, but not 
Identical rvilh^ those of the PvnAjAbiiii^i^a ; tlity arc founded 
On the proceedings which took place when Ijidra was 
consecrated by the gods as their supreme ruler, and whkii 
farms Ihc subject of tliC thirty*eighth chapter of the 
AitaT^-Brahmi^ar"^ If the he older 

than the dtiiiwjra, as Macdoncll* suggest*, then the 
Hiinjlarity between the dSAtfAifraandthc AjflflrafrikAtfia can¬ 
not be tahcji as indicative of the derivation of the one from 
the other. The diAuAeJtffl appears thercEbre to have been an 
independent ceremony existing side by side with the 
Rijapiya. The AbkisAtka as detailed in the Taitlinja- 
Erdhma^n hcgiiis with seven ta be uttered by the 

priest For performing a Huifia belhre the ritual of aprinkling 
takes place. The first man(M speaks of the prince’s re-birth 
as the son of the rhjitf (sacrificial priests)* with his vigour 


1 JAtimnUif, by NLlttijristfr BLmllJ (W5. m S. p"" 

covMr W HfHMiatian Jo 'IIhi BWS'b, by 

Strxn. ritet a. ibML tuusig^^ from ibc- wnLl*(W[ 

to iu kM<ion in I rW 'rtet U n(li=r id 

DT the ^ ^ ttodmCirtf why, unlm 

th(r puuer bai Ehidjrt] my KitidL, it ilifllflJ be oJuilEM i“ . j 

tow ImailflS [bf tiq^ Wi sTito by llU ^ c^tiin U o 

TtotcleiT whHhef they bivE aity eenntelkiD vrftli tbo iT a«y, 

pfevallirttf it that LbDC. . 

S CnlffatatVer"! Jiiuinl P- 277, TtoieMUirAebr. 

Hylfl. tl^ ^«lb'rf>a eaeiBony ■MjcriflCiil DOE miJ^nhne. 

* A. JJdwdJuw, p. 2 ( 13 ; ^ 

ti tnien by HSrfle<t»tc Keith, T^tlerfya JiWUliJ, pjt- W™ *t‘F «(™ 

£rd&IB4$4f, pp-4d CT. 
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immensely increased by his symbohe entrance into the 
Hotm fire and exit therefrom, and wishes him capabilEty 
to keep his subjects from sinful ways. The second wishes 
him an cattended kingidcn[nj.a JtouE physique for Ju efficient 
administraiiCHi, and a good supply of tattle for the perfor- 
manceof the sacrifices I The third wishes him to be the guide 
ofmeUi and wants him to solcmJiily s ay tliat he would pro¬ 
tect the good and punish the wicked. The fourth and fifth 
mvokc blessing on him for prosperity^ vrliilc the SLjsth and 
seventh for the glorification of the castes by his power^ the 
prosperity of his subjects^ and the extension of Prujapad^t 
protection to him. 

In these TnaniTm, two points are noteworthy: {i) The 
belief of the prince's K^birth it the for af tfnt tiicn^eial prititt; 
which appears ahin to the re-birth of the twice-born by the 
upaTuryoRa sacrament for their initiation into the study of the 
reiftf. The prince as it were becomes a totally dififcrene 
beings with his faculties and physical vigour renewed 
and incTca.S6d for the discharge of the new duties that the 
assumption of kingly office will devolve upon him. Such 
a belief perhaps made the performance of the coronation 
ceremonyan impcrativcneccssity to every prince i for, other¬ 
wise, in the cEtimadon of the people, the prince will stand 
bare of the 'kingly fitness'which he omits tg formally bestow 
upon himself by the ceremonial and for which no natural 
capabilities of the prince, however greats could perhaps 
be an adequate subsdtutc. After the death of a king or 
after his retirement, some time ntnsi have elapsed before 
the coronation rituals could be performed by bis 
successor; and hence, the question naturally suggests itself 
whether the latter could exercise the rights and dudes of 
a fuL-ffedged king immediately after the end of the pre¬ 
vious regime without formally going through the ceremony. 
In the case of the initiation sacrament,the uninitiated boy 
had no right to theacquigiiign of sacred lore before he went 
through the necessary rite; but not so, perhaps, in the 
case of the coronation ceremony, as will appear from 
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evidence later on. tii) The aolcmn asserlLon by the prince^ 
which loots very much like the fierfli?ajjcn oaJfi^ to protect 
the good and pnnUh the wleked h that IS lo say, the para¬ 
mount duties of the protection of life and property of his 
5 ubjectJ and An impartial administration of justice. 

After the performance of the Hema, a ligcr-sldn is spread n f5prinlilici*^ 
with the manfru 'Thou art the ity* thou art the earth’* and the 
prince is seated thereon. The priests bless him saying, 'May 
you be unconquerahlcj may the varices quarten protect 
you, may youf subjects be loyal, and may the Icirvgdom 
never slip away from your rulc^ and sprinkle him with 
water in which barley and rfiiritJ grass have been steeped— 
the ritual being accompaided with blessings. 

The prince is then asked to repair to and ascend a 
chariot standing before the fire of the sacrificial 

ground where the ceremony is taking place, appropriate 
benedictory formulas fsome of which arc repetitions of 
those used in the sprinkling ceremony) bring uttered during 
the time. Tlte object of this ascension of the car appears 
from the last formula addressed lo the chariot to be a 
symbolic expression of the desire that the prince might 
achieve success in his rule. The king next prays the royal 
priest to help him by a (alchful discharge of his duties that 
serve to keep the realm free from danger* and contribute 
to its weU'bcjng. He then asks the charioteer to sit on the 
car and hold the rrins. The ting then recites tp the effect, 

'May I never hear within my doinimonthe sound of bews 
of my enemies covedng my kingdom, may that harsh 
sound change into a sweet one by making the hostile army 
friendly'. 

The as well as the ting's friends and relations Sme^rlns. 

embrace him, after which his body is smeared with un¬ 
guents. At this time* the king has to look towards the sun 
and the royal priest addresses him ihys: 'May this king be 
lustrous like the noonday sunt may my hlesaiugs be likewise 
powerful in their effects i may you (king),—glont^s 
attain prosperity by my blessings; may my words be in a 
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special degree; diseriminatory of right and wrong i may my 
i™*')- bicssLngfi be firm in their efficacy; may the rivers {in the 
Icingdom) bg full, clouda rain in time^ and crops frucdfy; 
may tJic king be the lord of a rich country veritably llowijig 
with milk and lioncy.* 

Hurwcuuln^L After obiatiDn to the fire Intended for the i. e. Agni, 

Vayu^ and SOryaj the king is asked to sit on a tlirone of 
ujfijffltjra wood, when the Farohila says, ‘Oking^subducyour 
enemies completely. Nov.' that I have Hoistied the con¬ 
secration bearing dtt two names of and Ugrd* pay 

fees to the Furofiila. May yOu attain long life and he freed 
firom VaTu^’s snarcs.’ Then the priest shaves the king’'s 
head with a mantra, which Indicatea that it is an imitation 
of what Frajipati had done for Soma and Varu^^a. The 
hair Is collected on a tuft of grass, serving thereby te 
preserve the king^a atrrngth * The king is then anoirjted 
with a mixture of milk and g/tee with the same object Invlew, 
with a formola which asks the Aivins to have the king's 
beauty devoted entirely to the queens. 

KcfcKdOH The ^ama^ans and the MaAdiftarata speak of a few coro^ 
nations of princes; the former mentiom those of {I JStigrtva,* 
(2) Vlbhlshaiga,^ [S) Rama® (4) KuJa and Lava,^ (5) and 
Angada and Gandraketu,® ^atrnghijia^s sons Subahu 
and Satrughfitin,” and the latter those of (1) Janamejaya," 
(2) VioLlravirya,” [3} Puru,'^ "V udhiahthira,^^ (5) Sara^ 
bba, son ofSisupala’^'^^and {6)ParIkshitr'* Full ritual details 
are given nowhere in the epics. The common features of 
the rituals, so far as we can gather them from their frag- 
mentaiy deserlptions in the firsbnamed, epic, arc the 
collection of waters from seas and rivers in gold pitchers, 

-I ji t^Cnl Eieciliuc Itie □rrEmony ir baliEvnl t-o bfinf IluC KibjfCli 

undEr tbE lung'l «>[lLrfil, iidd ir sIk lubjufftlwq 

fflSeSr 

1 A sirailiiT b?ricf [| IKHiwd Lft HHaueewm vUb iht ritual tf 

[he Xifoidja. 

* jjn,, jy, S6, s Ibid,, Vi, m. 

^ [bid., n. ISB, «nd vu. £3- T & S [bki., vJ. lOT. 

V 106. ‘P MBh., U '14. 'J [bid-, «01, 

Ibid., 85l laibld., !di. 40. > 4 IbLd., in. 4ti'. mbid., jwii. I, 
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the spriJfikli^g of tlltiTL (m the pnjiicc seated on ^ throne, Orn{ai{^ 
the crowning, and the prince’s gifts to Srafistapaj, while 
tlicir disiingLitshillg features are (1] the pcrroimance of 
a Homa (in Sugriva^s coronation'), (2) presents oiTcred 
by the Eubjeets to the prince (e.g.inVibhishana’s corona- 
tioji]* (3) proentj offered by the prince {as in R^nia''s 
coronation), (4) a differeitec aa tq persons ^vbo sprinlde 
watci^ and (3) a difference as to those who put the crown 
on his head. 


The MaMbk^tia furnishes some details of the ceremony 
ofonlyoneprincef Yudhisli^hira, who sat on a throne made 


of gold surrounded by othera Ecated likewise. To begin 


wtth^ he touched white tlowcrs, auspicious symbols 


unhuaked 'barley-corbSj. earth, gold, Silver, and 
jewels. Auspicious articles^ such as earth, gold, gems, and 
other things necesaary for the coronation were brought by 
the sul^ects, who came there lieadcd by the potest. Jars 
made of gold, adumtara wood, silver, and earth, and full 
of water, as wdl fls (loweis, fried rice, kuh grass, cow's milk. 


fdjtJL pippaia and paiSM wood, honey, jfin, ladles of 
adurnbam wood, and oouebes decked with gold were there 
for the ccremojiyr The royal priest, Dhauinya, made an 


altar sloping north and east and marltcd with the neces¬ 
sary signs. The prince with his consort EraupadT was 
then seated upon a hrm and-effulgent stool called sarwi- 
Htblunb-a' covered with tiger-skiji, and Dhaumya poured 
libations ofgftes upon fire with appropriate muntfas. Kfshna 
poured water from a sanctified conch upon the prince’s 
hcad^ as also Dhrtarishtra and the subjects. The 
presents brought by the people were formaLy accepted 
by Yudhish^bira,. who in turn lionoured (hem with presents 
in profusion and gave a thousand nithkits to the 
who uttered benedictions for His welfare. 

Most of the features of the coronation as found in the 


I cr, fuUiJJfw-rjrti (sJiled by ripjit I|v*r Cudrt SHoil, iimliiF 
yliunMldd*, p- 36, i\k. 442, 
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Epic 3 have been reproduced in the .■ifni-PbrafU’ which^ as 
usual wjt]\ the PjirJjifljH adds to thecti new rituals mak^g 
the whole ceremony much mere elaborate. The main divi¬ 
sions of the ccremeny may be marked out into [1) dtaJrf 
Sdiiti On a day previous to that of (2) (On the 

AifhUitkad3.y) [fl) Performance ; [fi] symbolic batliing 

(i.c. toucliing the prince’s body with earth brought friqni 
various places—; (f) sprinkling of liquids on 
the prince by ministers; (d^ iprinkhni; of liquids by Rg- 
Vcdic and Sima-Vedte SrShms^at, and the royal priest; 
(f) sprinkling of water through a pitfJlor (perforated with a 
hundred holes) by the royal priest; (f) rites by the Yajur- 
VcdicandAtharva-VedLc Brilitsinjias; (£) seeing auspidous 
things; (A) Crowning; [tj presentation of oStcials to the 
prince; (j) payment of fees to SrSfirna^iu and coronntiun 
feast; [k) royal procession through the metropolis; [;) return 
of tlie procession 6o the royal paEacc and gifts to the pcoplc- 
Ifthe ndgning king instals his successor on the throne just 
before his retirement, he may have the Aitkishekn performed 
under hia auspices on a day prescribed aa appropriate for 
the purpose. If, however, he dies without performing this 
eftremony for hLs successor, the Agni-Ptn'd^a’ allows for the 
latter a provisional which can he celebrated irres¬ 

pective of the auspicious or inauspicious nature of the day 
on which it is held. The reason for such a provision is 
obvious; the formal voting of regal powers in the prince in 
order to enable him to discharge kijigly dudes cannot be 
long postponed; for such postponement may lead to diffi¬ 
culties. The rituals of the ceremony are succinctly mention¬ 
ed as symbolic bathing of the prince with sesamutn and 
white mustard at which the royal priest and the astrologer 
offioiaic; the hailing of the: prince with the cry of victory, 
aflcT which he sits on a bkatirdsanay proclaims safety for hiS 

1 jJnn-fwvtJit, Knvilif CMix. 

*Ttir yliwiKPimJafl, cneviiL, djsvalCi w. 6 is ihril prSlf<,isrvi[ JWriirta, 

arid tbc roil nmnuig sf tin panije f»i(v etuds tlu K^drr urilsai Until 
be-Cwuwd m ic frOiTi oitisf Wfkj, |ut;ti>jthD iU 
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subjects. 3nd i«uK order to hh ollictK for rclcasins pri-cifl*«tf„ 
ionerg. The coronation, whether perfonned under the^^ 
supcrviaiQn of the reiiring king or,b the cmc of hig death, 
after the provigionnl coronation, has to bt held on an avj- 
ingious day winch 13 feed iji accord ance ^vith rccommenda- 
Uons of the texts’ on the subjeet. 

The detailj of the aforesaid maiji divisions are;—^The 
Agnt-Purj^a does not furnish the ritual of thc^ffifr; 
which, iiowevcr, arc given in later worka like the 
AAfl." which may be summarised thus: After the forjnat 
dMlaration of be king'a intention to perform the iinlr. 
the officiating priests are formally entrusted with thcjc 
dudui—A Vtdi faltar) is constructed ajid upon it a dJailJ- 
Stdi {great altar) oji which three lines are drawn on sand, 
a cavity is made ami refilled with sand, earth is bowed to' 
and fire is ignited. A gold, silver, oir copper pitcher full of 
water is covered with a piece of cloth, and an image of 
Indra made of gold is placed on two eight-leaved lotusca 
drawn on the eloih. This is followed by ofleringi to Iiidra, 
five oblations to lire, and the seating of the Br^h^na^ priest 
who wi 111 the Iloif nest engages in the oifering of the follow¬ 
ing ohlationj, vi^. eight to the four cardinal points, and 
seventeen to Agnl and other dcitles^followed by samrdditi, 
jjfljiBh, vfiastirfa, 

jamiffla, and sai^riM-hAsga //erflar. Then fellow offerings 
to the ten presiding dtdticsof the ten quarters of heavens, 
and to demons of various dcscripiions. The cornea 

next, and then the throwing of the remnants of 
into holy water. In the concluding ritcof for avert¬ 
ing evil, the king with his eonsori, relatives,and ministers 
is sprinkled by the /fety with water from the Sdiiti pitcher. 

Then both the king and the queen take a bath in water 
miKcd with herbs, wear white dresses and garlands, and 


, \ s«, ii. [fi. S-Hi GDi]d»iiB(^er’'i JW 

*tn(.£n|tuA rtftti lu ajii on 

thu mini, ^ 

* (MS- m A. J. B), pp. ^-Ja. Mimi 4tlaih istj 

bivc E;iefib4iDi[CDU hiiuiE-BWiV.pijenrruir^,. 
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with the paate ef white sajidaJ. GiEia 
t™t> arc made to the priests, and the gold itrLage of Indra 
after symbolic relinquishment ia given to Asitya. ihe 
whole ceremony is then brDii|ht to ciosc by the feasting 

of 

The object of this ritual is no doubt the welfare of the 
Icing, implying that of his relatives, officials, ^4 subjects, 
but the central idea in it is the coronation ^ indra, the 
king of the gods. We have seen in connection ^vith the 
ffdwywvfl tliat the FiMtifw for the are uttered 

in uniaon with those of 

upon the supposition that the Mng of the goda waa mstaUed 

on hi 5 throne in remote antiquity with the setf^aamertafU w 

which appear in the in connection with 

the Aijtdr^-mMhijhtkJi, and which, wlicn uttered at ^ 
PimaramhtAd, ensure tlic special well-being cf tlic subject 
of the in »he coronation ceremony with 

which we arc now deahng, much more prominoicc is giv<^ 
to the idea by devoting a special day with its spcpalntua s 
to Indra, who is worahippcd to make the coronation of^ 
mortal king as much fraught with potcniiahtiea for good 
M his own coronation was in the remote past. 

On an auapiciousduy fijeed for thekmg h^ 

D»;f, PkU. to declare his intention to perform me 

the ienition otfitc' =nd the offering 

ol)]arions as previously meniioneil in MnnecMn with Ai«iM 

Sm. the Fta^hii^ has to perform Homis with five sets ol 
^ AikuTv^Vah JiMittKtfj, viz. /flriHiio-iMrirtfl, juasiyajana, ajfaihys, 
and which are intend^ » «*>■'“ f=' 

king welfare for hirriEelfpcrsonsillyaiid his kingdom. On t c 
southern rideofthei/iwna fire is kept a gold pitcher 
btb^nfmlata) in which arc dopotited the residues of offerings, 
learned in the as weL as 

fir gikMCr 
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Euid SnJfa miniatcrs are hcmourctl with 
presents itrid seated a.t tJie place where the Dcrein-ony is t^^O- 
to taltc place, TIlC royal prieg t, who haa to fast on that day^ 
puts On a garland ajida turbj^jij and enters into the bathings 
house, where he has to put nine gold pEtchcra with water* 
front vatiotu plates of pilgrimage as well a* an earthen 
pitther with watcr^ a gold picehcr with jA«, a sliver 
pitcher with miUtj a copper pitcher with curds, and an 
earthen pitcher witli water in which fioin grass has been 
soahed. A gold pitcher with a hundred perforations as also 
an earthen pitcher filled with water from a well and the 
four seas arc also to be there, 

(6) The prince is then bathed Symbolically with various Sym^k 
descriptions of soil. This bathing consists in teuehing hss*’*'“®' 
head with soil from the top of a hi 11^ ears with that from the 
top of an arit'hill, face with that from a temple of Vishnu, 
neck with that from a temple oflndra, chest witli that from 
a royal palace, right arm with that dug up by an elephant 
by its tusks^ left arm with that dug up by a bull by its 
horns, back with that from a lake, belly with that from a 
confluenee of rivers, sides with that from the banks of a 
river^ waist with that from the door of a brothel, thighs 
with that from a saorificEal ground, knees mEh Eliat from a 
cowshed, shank* with that from a borsostablCj and feet 
with that from the wlioel of a chaTiot. This ceremony Is 
concluded by the final abludon of his head with 
(a mixture of milk. Curds, clarified butter, and cOw^S urinC 
and dung), 

(s) Four vessels made of gold, silver, coppw^ and earth spriiitijfig 
arc filled rcspeclEvcEy with clarified butter, milk, card,. 
and water. The and ^udra 

ministers take the gold, silver, copper, and earthen vessels 
in succession and sprinkle their contents On the prince's 
head from the east, SOuthjWCSC^ and north respectively, 

(d) After the ininigters, a ^-Vcdic sprinkles 

lioncy and a Sima-VcdSc Jirffftmajia water (in which iu/a ^1 

grass has been immersed] upon the prince's head. Thejtitii, 

14 
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royal priest comnills the aacriEiclal fire to the care of the 
(assistancs}^ and sprinkles from the aforesaid 
pitcher, with the nmrUfai’ that were uttered in 
cojincction with anointment forming part of the aitkuhtta- 

mja of the ihyaniyii. . 

fe) The prince is then taken to the base 01 the aitar and 
scacfid upon a bfunUdsaM. The royal priest sprinklo water 
on his head through a gold jar perforated with a hundred 
holes, uttering oshadhl^, Si.c\,^ as also perfumed liquids* 
and water in which flowers, seeds, germs, and kuda grass 
have been dipped, with the recitation of other formulas ^ 
Riifl kv ti« (f) TLic Yajur^ and Atharva-Vcdk touch with 

fyellow pigment) the prince’s head and throat with 
v«ii= iMA^the jmnifa, ‘Gandhadvara, This rite is brought to 

a close by the aiscmbled sprijikli ng on ilie princess 

head water brought from various sacred placesr* 

(jr) Auspicious things sucli as a jar ftlfod with water* 
chowry^fan* mirror* clarlEicd butter, and herbs arc brought 
beforb the prince, tnujic is played {eulogistic songs being 
sung by the bards, and Vcdic psalms tbanted by die 

= Th^ (ceavLiL. 221 HP^ sT 

, r Trr I ml Ohm thft Adwfl HI CW™™i'y U Wt cIeIj fcflnri ttlH- but 

HmI thr Jim ve™ cr tbn DtiuiJlci 
H:^jHnscn«d wath lb? wcnJi n£ £a inJ-lcid oTvriLli rVDWr^HisMa 

^ iJjjt mciiDui^ ivouUi Lavc tioert clciircri 

'* S 5 = XV.. ^ 97 . 

> Sflcnfi CNpt*niitiw^ dctuli hart been taktn ff jm the MtpiwStAa. Thf 
fsnnulir rrforred Itj Irtrt b«,il borfflwed Al ftllawi : ^ 

(1) "Chluidhayilj pr^lJjrh^Jta (tyjtipivilTt* -Sw.’ VS., xi. +6^ 

(ul liiDo RV; K. 103 - I. 

4 S.V, Khila. V- 07. 0. 

IhJI al» Ibe Mteinblirtl StdrSi, »4li peraru ffT iiii«d cjUci 

tprinkle WJcer hi ibiwe - 


BUipiCltMl'l 


ihei_ 

hciTCTily baflici, flioydi, caruinenti, hiH* imd iMudUinj. pl^ (. 
grkittECi MCrtd fwrvt, Wfd*, hinV3, ckpluiiLi, unlrtrial mtfKl^Hjhj of iMWC* 
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{A) Thq royi&l priest^ in Ihc meantime, m^kes qfFyriiVgS t>f Cwwfjaa 
milk and hojicy to the divinities and iin on a ehair coverod 
with a tigor'sskijir So seated lie binds the prince's head with 
a fillet nnd puls the trO-wn on ilj with the Idrmulaa "EhrUva 
dyauh, &o.\ an Engiish rendering of which is given below; 

'Firm ia the htavcn, firm is llie earth, firm atc tllCSC 
JTiDun tains , firm is thia oniiie world, ao may this kin^ of men 
be firm.’ 

"May the royal Vaniijnj the divine ^liaspati, may Indra 
and Agnl ever give stability to thy kingdom.’ 

'With a constant obJatioji wc handle the constant 
therefore may Indra render thy subject people payers of 
[their) taitcs." 

The throne^at,’’ on which the prince is next seated, ij 
covered with the skins of five animals, bull, cat, ^volf, lion, 
and dger. A symbolic meaning, not given in the tcKts, was 
no doubt attached to the spreading of these skins one over 
another. The tiger-ghjn, as has been sccnin counncetion with 

previous rilunl, indicated kingly power. 

(i) The Agio^Fwra^ noxt speaks of the frtf(EAai'd present Pf«i'ni^iDQ 
ijngofBeials to the ting. It is added by [he Jifilimsjifikha that ^ 
dislLnguLshcd townsmen, merchants, and other subjects 
are also admitted to thig honour. 

fjf A, and fl. The king now presents Ihc royal priest and 
the astrologer with cows, goats, sheep, hotiscs, and 
honours the other Br3hma\^s with similar gifts and a jump- 
tvous feast. After going round the sacrifidal fire and 
saluting the Gam and ojic Or iwo minor rituals, lie sits on a 
sanctified horse, but gets down the nmt moment to sit ou 

MWict, Vtdat, fcxirtErn br^clm ciF hnmitx^. WEapnni. lupfrAitEUral beiiifpij 
in dicrC EO quiet i iLcin^ ef divide, 4r HpEmauifAl vrlLh 

pOMtff lor <K evil, ui vdEf Out tl>cy muht iLl ba |Vinitla1t;d Lh« 
priiiDC above tn br ciwAod. Thv loftltkw of tIw ojalra tq (lie csraiyray it 
not tnabiTtlC ir [Ik ApirPitr^^, but tui bnn iadLcalod. by WOriit liltc tbC 
JifSimujTilkha, 

I JiV., JL 173- 4.6 ftTanalalLoo by fi. ti. WlbtHt). 

^ IIk Mf'Uuirii it] qvVttfl iq (iiiltULEUIta, £aiultnir.£f«^^ Dtritmar^ 

(p. £84, uqdcE rtmoi IVKt oQjCctt lASpwii to8 ititdpaiJi '^king 

part in m. fiuWlkta nOL dnti^kd in tlw teiu used ab^vn- Tbfl qve«l Ji allb 
riMIEiOnctt a> litling-^ a thiigaF atoqg wIeIi the kiqp. 
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the stan^^ephant limilarly s&uclifiicd, andridta through 
th* prijicipal thoroojglifarK of the metropolis amid a gor¬ 
geous procftssioiir After return to hia palace, he acoepta 
the prescjfits made hy his aubjeets, T^vhom he reedveB with 
honour and atEcrtddna to a fcaRt. Presents in rctorji are 
also made by the king to his subjettSr 

It will not be out af place to recount succinctly the princi- 
pal features of the English corons-tjon of the past in order 
to show the degree of parallelism between it and that of the 
Hindus. Tht early English coronation had many features 
found in those of other European countiits in the patt, 
and may, for thU Tcason, be taken for OUT purposes as a 
type of the early European coronations generally r 

(1) Thc prince, attended by a large number of nobles and 
government officers, made a stately progress to the lower 
of London, where he resided a day or two to dub as 
Knights of the Eatfi a number of candidates who had (o 
perform vigil and other rites preparatory co this honour, 

(2) Amid a solemn and gorgeoua procession in which th e 
new Knights of the Bath, nobles, govcmmcjit officers, and 
clcTg^Tnen oociiptcd the particular positions allotted to 
them, the prince under various marlts of honour displayed 
by the citizens rode to Westminster Hall on the day pre¬ 
vious to the day of coronation.. 

(3) NckC morning, the iiobics and Others, marshalled 
according to their regpeedve ranks, accompanied the prince 
to the adjacent Wcatminsicr Abbey, some of the regalia* 
being carried by certain persona having tith; to this honour, 

(4) The first rite performed within the Hall was Recog¬ 
nition, in which the Archbishop declared to the people 
assembled there the pri ncc’s rightful claim to the thnorit and 
asked them whether they were ready to give their assent 

I F« thf IbtlJJwirug intwfflsLisn on [liC [ftJcope“i kcC4(^ 

oaCerm^tlani, nutlior □*[ mnitiLm^S Ctffl Jf Tiywrj. uid 

Bfitamifa, 3 lUi odilifini vnJtr ™ ^ r, 

pf^dEnJ ! St. ChUr, St. ICrmwi, 

Chjwru *Dtf drcEu., Opb with ttwOoti, Sa:(MW MWied t 

Stiff, ArapiULl, laarv Rjod, Pttep, Swcrdl, BjqgJ, bpVfl, tiiruna 

t Or pwntltB iwOfd Op nwrqf), ird the Dibic. 
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thercCo. In ttiia rj.Cc ^wcrc laid the traocs of dcvdopmcnt offtrwujrM 
corojutiaji from an earlier form of clcclicjn. 

(5) Next catnc the Fir^t Oblationj the essence of which FJc« 5 tilatHifl. 
was tlie rite in which a ^p&ll of cloth of goldj and an ingot 
of gold of a pound weight’j received by the prince from titc 
Lord High ChambcTlaiJiK were made over to the Arch¬ 
bishop of GanterburVi who placed them on tlic altar. 

(6) In the Proper Service of the Day^ prayers were said 
for blessings ijpon the prlncc- 
(V] At the conolusion of the sermon forming part of t:heo»Lh. 
previous rite> the Coronation O ath was aclmimitcrcd by the 
Archbishap. The prince swore to govern tlic l^lngdem 
according to the established la^vs and uiagesj administer 
j uStice tempered with mcrcyi and uphold the rcligjim of the 
Land, and the rights and privileges of the members of the 
church. 

(IS) The Dean of Westmijutcr anointed, vritb oil from Arwiniirnr. 
the Ampulla, the palms of the prince's hands, his chest, 
shoulders, arms, anti the crown of his head. 

{9) The next rite consists in investing the. prince with lewdiiw- 
vestments^ girdle, buskins^ sandals, spurs^ s^vord, tc., 
which were made over lo him On this ocCMion. Two not^ 
worthy features, of this function are chat the Archbishop 
(fl) while passing die sword to the prince requested ]rim to 
protect the church, people, widows* orphans, restore things 
gone to decay and maintain tliose that went restored j 
and (i) while dohvering to him the Orb with the Cross, 
he uttered the formula, ‘Receive tliis . . , Orb, and 
remember that the whole word is subject to the power 
and empire of God, and that no one can happily reign 
upon earth, who iiath not reocived hia authority from 
heaven.’ At the tSmeofAugListiJS, the Roman emperor* the 
Orb was regarded as the symbol of umveraol dominion. The 
Cross was affneed to Et by Constantine the Great, signifying 
that universal dominion was but possible by faitb.^ 


1 Oufirrl 01). CwuAsrimf, pfi- 27, ]IB. 
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cwtMflrWw (10) The Archbishop assisted by otber cicj^mcn pu.t 
(wni.). ^ j Crown on the head of the prince seated on St. Edward’s 
t>awiirig. fiayingj 'God crowil tl^c with a crown of slory and 

righteousness^ with the honour and virtue of fcrlitudc^ 
that (thou) by (our ministry having) a right faith and 
manifold fruits of good wotIih, thou maycst obtain the 
crown of an cvexiasting kingdom^ by the ^ft of Him whose 
kingdom enduretb for ever. Amen.’ 

Dciivey of (11) The sovereign was invested with the Ring of faithj 
held the Sceptre of kingly power, the Rod of virtue and 
nna [lie JtiWt. equity, and the Bible. He then received the Archbishop's 
Benediction in appropriate words. 

Einhmrung (12) The sovcreigu was conducted to the throne by the 
ukL HoinBflf, Archbishop, who was (bllowpcd by the bisliops and great 
officers of state, After lie was seated on the throne, the 
Archbishop delivered aji exhortation and look the Oath 
of Fealty. This Oath was also taken by the bishops and the 
premier Duke, Marquess, Earl, ViscDuni, and Baron, 
each of them reprcacj] ting himself and the rest of hU rank. 
During the performance of the Horn age, medals of gold and 
silver struck for the occasion were thrown among the people, 
and if there were any general pardon, it was read pubLcly 
by the Lord Chancellor.' 

Holy Cam- (i3) Jn thc Holy CommuAiond the sovereign advanced 
towards thc altar after the comTneucement nf the Gommu- 
jdion Serviee and made an oflering of bread and wine. 
Then a wedge of gold, called a mark, weighing eight ounces 
was rcocLvcd by the Archbishop from the sovereign and laid 
upon thc altar. This constituted die second oblation. 

The sovorcigii then returned to Westminster Hall 
attended by the clergy and others marshalled as before. 
Ooffltfiatiwi (1+) A noticeable feature gf the Coronation rcaBt held 
in Westminster Hall was the proclamation of a challenge 
to the effect that if any one dared deny the rightful claim 
of thc present sovereign to the throne, he was a liar and false 


T Ttic ri!n iii whlcli ibd Quecii Conieri tvoli pan ha-^'C iKcn Himlucd. 
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trMtor, and tht Champioii was there to fight a duel with OirtTi^ 
litm to prove the falsity of his assertion. The Champuiji 
threw down his gauntlet, which after a short ti me vi'as taken 
up by the hcraid. Until til e completion of the arrangemejits 
for the feast, the sovereign reposed in the Court of IV^ards. 

Several tables were placed in the Hall, the royal table bclnff 
set on a raised platEbmi. Special duties in connection with 
this ftast were allotCcd to gpetaal ofnccts or noblemen: the 
royal table, for instance, was covered by the sergeant and 
gentlcmiui of the cwory; the first course of hot meat was 
served up with the combined assistance of the sergeant 
□f the silver scullcryi and two gentlcmcn-at^rms or two 
Knights of the Bath, and other dishes were brought with a 
procession composed O'f several o^^Lec^F^L A full dohnealion 
of this coronation being outside the scope of this bcciion, 
detalts of this as WCU as other functions, which may have 
value for Other purposes, have been omitted. 

In the evening were held a general illuminatioin^ a 
display of fireworks in Hyde Park,, the principal theatres 
being Opened free to the publie. 

The features common to the two systems of coronation Oammon 
of India and Europe may nnw be summed up. The '' 
oommonneas is dut in some instances to the very nature of 
the ceremony, and in othcre, to other causts. 

Both ihu systems arc endued with a religious character, 
differenco lying only in the degree. In the one, God, His 
Son, and the Holy Ghost were solicited by prayers and 
offerings to bless the sovereign and secure the welfare of 
his kingdom, while in the other, the divinities, together 
witli various natural and suptrnaturat forces credited with 
powers for good or evil, were for the same purpose entreat¬ 
ed DT propitiated through a multiplicity of prayers, ofier- 
ings, and otlier rchgious riles. 

The coronation cf the Hindus, in its later form, lost all 
traces of its connection with the elective principle pointed 
out in a previous chapter' to have teen operative in the 

' Sve diC^ipier,'Fwinj BOtlTnwtofSLHW'r 
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epic pcrieMl, in which it could be traced lit the nagnitim 
forming par l of the JnstaUadon ceremony. In the European 
form of coronation, Lt was traceable in the formulary of 
election, cKpunged in later times, as also in parUcular 
functions incorporated in the coion^tious of various 
European countries pointing to some form of election as 
their origin, e.g. the practice of elevating a sovereign on a 
shield among the later Romans^ and the custom of having 
stone circles to serve as scats for electors and a large stone 
m the centre for the sovereign.' 

The practice of taking an Oath to protect the people, 
and perform other regal duties existed in the Hindu core- 
nation, as evidenced by the but it 

disappeared later on. Therefore, the similarity of the 
European and tlie Indian syjtema in this respect IS not 
found all along their respective Jinca of devclcpmenc. 

Smearing with unguents in the Indian type may be taken 
to correspond with anointing in the Western, sprinkling 
of liquids obtaining greater prominence in the former. 

Crowning, blessing for universal dominion, presentation 
cfnohles and oliielals,jail-delivery, stately progress tiirough 
the metropolis, fca-^t aod the devotion of a day or two to a 
ceremony, preliminary to the coronation proper may also be 
regarded as points of similarity l>ctwccn the tsvo types. 

^ It ia in the epic 

Liwcffumatfiy. period that wc Imd the tirst mention of the ceremony for 
the inauguration of the crown-prince. Goldsthckcr is 
dcubtfol as to whctlier this ceremony is hinted at in the 
passage of the Aitar^a-Brahma]^'' relating to the ‘hlng- 
maken^ (rajahirl^rah) in the chapter on the Ma&dbAhMa. 
These 'king-makers' refer, in the Aiharpa-Veda^ and the 
to 'those who, not themselves kings, 
aided in the consoemtion of the kbgh According to 
Sayana s commentary on the aforesaid pas^^c of the 


StaChDpieci 0(1 chin. chin. w. □ 99, 

vJiJ. ] ?. 5. ^ Jt fl,. iti. 5, 

J. iU 4, t, 7. iuid jdii. 2.2. 18. See i|. ilO 
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Aitar^-Brdhrna^^ the ldiig‘g r&thcr is ime of the ting- JbufhtJ. 
inakcrs^ ajld this wSh a Erouiidfor Prof, GoldstLitkcr's 
whether the cerctiiiijiy inwhidi the father teoJ; part might 
be that lor the insUUiiton o( a crown-prijicc,' A cinscr 
exiLTninadon would, however^ make jt clear that such a 
doubt is ba-scless, for the following reasons r 

(1) The Mshabhiikeka is not an independent ceremony, 

and the chapter devoted to it is meant to bring out thatj in 
days of yore, thc/l&/jij:Aeitfj ofl ndrafcaltcd AfaA Ali^Aq) took 
place on certain lines with certain mainJw i£c] lowed later on 
by several emperors of antiquity on the occasion of the 
celebration of the Jtyaiuj/itj and if thcBt rituala and manifai 
arc woven i nto the Fwtsrabfihhtiia (i.e, the sccoml Abhiifttkay 
the first liaving been performed at the time of imtalladon 
to a simple kingship'] of the celebrant of a of late f 

times, they will be of great clTlcacy. 

(2] The inclusion of the king's father in the list of king¬ 
makers by SSyana is not bome Out by the Vcdic tCstta 
themselves. 

[3) The presence of the father in any installation cere¬ 
mony cannot of itself raise the pTCSumption that the sen 
pcrforining the ceremony must needs be a crown-prince, 
for, firat, the father might not at ail Jiavc been a king, and 
possessing therefore no kingdom to wJiich be cculd choose 
his son as successor; and secondly^ he; might be retiring 
from his regal position,' making his sen a full-fledged king 
by the ceremony^ 

(4) The question of installation to crown-prlnceship 

cannot rise at all in view of the getting, in which the ting- 
makers are itieotlonetl, namely, the delineation of the rites 
and formulas of India’s M&habMiJuka intended to be WOvCn 
into the of the 

Hence, there is at prcstUlt no evidence by which the 
ocrcmcmy of the installation of tlie crown-prince can he 
traced to the Vedic period. 

■ Stf Cokliiedur, CnrflRCta*o'j wvicr Jlihiihiia, jil 2SZ, 
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References are faund m the Epics lo the T'auparsJ^s-^ 
ifAishtka of JLama^' Aigada,^ BhajaCa,* Yudhishthira/ 
^Ji‘shinaj=’Ehima= and Salyavat.» 

Detaila of the ccTcmO'ny arc not forthcoming from any 
of the works confiu Ited by me. The furntshcs a 

short account of the preparations made for Rami'a Ttunvtt- 
Ta^obfitilitis, but [hey arc nDt perhaps Cichaustivej. we 
cannot draw from them any correct inference to cither 
the tilings needed for the ceremony or the rituals and 
functions in which they were used. The sliort accouxit is* 
however, striking in that it docs not include water or aotl 
brought fram various piacts, whicli form a prominent 
feature of the coronation ceremony and as such receive the 
first attention in the preparations for Rama's coronation.® 
No ap: liraLi. Therc wlB no restriction as to the age at which a succes¬ 
sor to a sovereign was installed as the crown-prince. R4ma 
was twenty-flvO* years old at the time of his proposed in- 
stadation to croivJi-princeshipj and Bharata about forty'* 
when he was so installed^ both Yudhiah^^ira and Eatyavat 
were young" when they went tltrongh the ceremony, but 
Blilma was far more advanced in years when he became a 
crown-princc. There was, therefore, no hard and fast age- 
limit for this ceremony, though it seems to have been the 
usual practice for the king to choose hi;; successor as soon 
as the latter completed the prescribed period ofsludicjand 


was ready to share as crown-prince the i^ponsibilltLeE of 
rrtflfjrfl- a ruler. 

No instances arc forthcoming to show whether JflUzMtra- 
WHS a bar to the subsequent celebration of the 
raionLian COrouatiOn ceremony when the crown-pnnee bccamO the 
in Yudhtshthira^s COrOnaiion after the recovery ofhis 

DCdHan for kingdom and subsequent to his cannot be 

^ ^ point* in view of its merger in that of 


I JiiBt., iL3, IrfF. * lhi(J-,iv. S6. 13. S llitfJ., vl. 130. S3, 

* AKA.,:. J3S. J. 1 Ibiid,, i. ](W. 43. S llnil., uJ. 41. 4 

y IbW., Bl. £98. ][, S vi. I3t 48-57, 

B IbkL. hii. 47. ID. m 10, 

" A/aV.J. HI. 27, Jii. 393. 35, 
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restoration to a loat kingdom.' That the recovery of a lost 
kingdom waa an occasion for a fresh Coronation Stands clear 
frcun tho case of Dyumutsena." Prof. Goldstilckcr incljtvcs 
to the view that the performance of the YitmardJyaifhUiKkB. 
held good for the i nayguratiOn of the prince at hSjacciagion 
to the throne, after the father's death, since no mention is 
made, in the ejiic poems, of a repetition of the ceremony. 

The object of the inaugoration of a prince ss rurard> is to 
secure to him the right of succession^ and, besides the ad¬ 
vantages supposed to arise frejni the religions ceremony, as 
mCDtioncd before, a share in the government, or porliaps 
all the privileges of a reigning king. For when Daiaratha 
intends to make his son Rilma a raMr^ja, lie addresses him 
with these w ords [in the AyodhyU-kanda^^; 'Rama, I am 
old; . . . 'T'o-day, all my subjects want thee for their king 1 
therefore, my son, I shall inaugurate thco as j unior ki In 

the above argument, stress is laid on the words spoken by 
Daiaratha to the effect that the subjects wanted Rama as 
their king (rear^Aipfl), but the force of the very nex;t words 
uttered by him, vil, 'therefore, my son, I shall inaugurate 
thee as junior king'^ is ignored. IMiatevcr Da^aratlia might 
have said on the occasion, the ceremony was nothing else 
chan Tsuvarajydbhishtia and should be viewed asstich. 

[ Cl (v). (c], IiuiUguratitA of tkt CwsutWNdfr-iB-Cfii^ iMiaffursikii 
References to this ceremony arc found in the MohdhSidrala 
in connection with the inaugurations of Bhlshma,* DrOna® Cliitr, 
Kar^a,^ Salya," and Ai£vatthhman,<’ as the military heads of 
the Kaurava army. This inauguration ceremonyIJmodell¬ 
ed on that of K^rttlkeya, “ the Cum mand cr^in-Chief of the 
gods, whose inauguration again followed in some respects 
the still earlier Edj^dbhisktf-^ of Varupa," (he wnter-god. 

Details of the ceremony aggregated from the several des- 

1 AfJ*., lit. 40. " Ibilr lit. M. ] L. a JWWi., J. 

4 GaldOitcket', uixln' .JAAi'iiiiti, p. 2B2. 

a Afjffii., V, ]H. i6.3!2. * Tbid., vii. 5. 

^ Ibid., hrJil. J . ] [. 12. B Ibid., ix- t- G. 7. 

[hid.,t5. 38.43. Ibid,. 45. 1. tf. Ibid., 45. 22. 
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criptloDS arc scanty. Those that are expressly menilaiicd 
arc oblation to the iffljnfl-firf;, seating of the Commander 
on an appropriate seatj sprinkling of water' on hia head 
from a vessel^ the utterance of the big formula ‘snT^ (Dam 
abhisfiificaniu, which liappens to be the same as chat 

used in the coronation ceremony jujt before crowning 
and gifts of coins, bullion^ cows, cloths, to ^rd^jna^. 
It is superSuous to mention that the rituals were accom¬ 
panied with music^ eulogies sung by hards, and joyous and 
benedictory t^aeuladonaL The inauguration of the several 
commanders-in-chicf mentioned abcft'e was performed on 
the battle-field. In times of peace the same ceremony is 
likely to have been celebrated on the occasion of the 
assunipticn of his olfiec by the commandcT-in-chicf. It is 
probable that in the former case the exigencies of the situaF 
don compelled a cortailmentor abridgement of the rituals 
which could be allowed to be in thdx full form in times 
of peace. 

REsobia 

If the mental oonatituciDjior the Hindus concained in its 
-composition a preponderance of religious or ether beliefs 
which left their Impress upon their polity, vague surmises 
as to their qriantity ought lO b* replaced by an exact 
estimate. Surmises on this subject, dtlEcult as it is, can 
hit die truth but rarely, and are very often made the ground 
either for wholesale condemnation or indiscriminate 
eulogy of the whole system of andent Hindu polity. The 
Only means to avoid this pitfall is to take a COmprehensEvc 
survey of the various ways in which the beliefs of the Hindus 
iniluenced their political system. Such a survey has been 
attempted In the several sections of this chapter with a view 
to focussing light on the various branches of the subject and 

^ Ifi ihu; she wxter tltC SsraiiiEE mu sprinkled iqd KSirttikepjt 

fwin a noldcn jif, 

^ In Ell? kjgcsid Af KirSlikcJ.i'a iniu^TrUian tn ^QErAUliLp. thic 
tcufmoLi wnt not recl*e(t *E flU; tt»r dolHw ba eIlc Ednujlq perttnn- 

qlly nppEjred tuETcrE him Ig leike pari is; [hr ^irJnklinf . 
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facilitating reasoning relating tlierctJO by supplying the facts Wauof 
which mightbfinsedMabaEis for dr awing correct inferences. 

It hag been seen that the fourrhld division C-f caste which 
ctincr;ged so curly among the Hindusj perhaps tJijough 
rehgious cxigencic-i, and which branched out iciLo cjuEtc a 
number of ramilications later Hn, has through thq whole 
history oftheir polity stood out asa iroch, determbing more 
than^ any Other factor the entire Structure of their public 
administration. The general digibility of the members of 
the second caste to Itingship, the placing of the ^rahma!^ in 
the highest rank of the social, and hy reason, of that, ijimany 
respects, of the political hierarchy, the gradatinn of lights 
and privileges according to the particular positions of the 
people in their caste fratnetvork, resulting in. a diCTcrcntial 
treatment even in die administratLon of justice co them^ tlic 
gradual deification of the king and Ihc^mAmajta by magni¬ 
fying step by step the respect due to them sooiaJly and poli¬ 
tically, the mutual public relations between the ting And 
the castes or amemg the castes themselves, arc the principal 
results issuing from the caste-iystem supplying (he frame¬ 
work of the polity, It is difficult to strike a balance between 
the net advantages and disadvantages of such a system of 
polity, especially in view of the fact lEiat the pcriotl ofwideh 
we arc speaking is a long one, during which the beliefs 
themselves as ^vcll as the numbers of their adberents under¬ 
went changes which introduced factors varying the actual 
net results of its working, or its subjective estimate by parti¬ 
cular classes of dtiicju- If an implicit faith svas placed Sn 
the beliefs by the majority of the people—ajid it is Jiot un¬ 
reasonable to suppose that there was such a period at least 
in pre-Euddliistic times—many of the aforesaid points in 
the ancient Hindu body-poUtie whieh might appear as 
unjust, productive of evil, and subversive of pniilical peace 
and happiness in the present dry light of reason, cannot 
have appeared as such to the people immediately alfectod 
by the system. Eut even after making allowance fer a 
difference in the angles of vision of the present and the 
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pa£t, itwouldbc crrftXVCDU& tu put nothing but advitntagcs 
an its cfc(tit Eitlt 3nd no dis advajicasci oji iti debit. Eclicrs 
g^jrved ilO doubt, to a gfcat cxtflntj to dull the cdgics of those 
fcatofCS that otherwigo would liav-c been Itetnly felt j but it 
should be borne in miiid that, while cyn the one hand the 
degree of this belief was not uniformly deep in all classes 
and sects of the people* the worldng out of the letter and 
apirit of the customs and regulations of the system in actual 
practice inuflt have* as in all times, their own drawbacks 
which also varied the cffcota of their operation in difTcrent 
times and iotahtics. If we leave out of account these oom^ 
piieations, confine outsclvcs only to the already recorded 
featui^ and provisions as they appear from the banslctit 
wortg* including the iaw-codefi and works on polity* and 
judge tftem by the stale in which th* majority of the people 
must have been under an administratioji faithfully reflect¬ 
ing in ptacliee tho features and provisions as they stand, 
assuming this majority to be partisans of the politieo-rcU- 
gious beliefs and conceptions enumerated already—look¬ 
ing, for instance, upon tlic king and ihciJraAwflgaj as deities 
but with responsibilities* for breaches of whidi there were 
both secular and religious aanctEom, ajid considering their 
own caste positions ajid the rcladve treatment meted out to 
tjicm at the hands of the Slate [e.g. in the ier/ying of taxes, 
innictlou of punishments, acquisition of learnings* appoint- 
mctil to state olficcs* collection of wealth* &c.) as inevi¬ 
tably issuing from thcit own actions in thdr present and 
previous births—we can safely draw the inference that the 
working of the system could, so far as Lts religioua aspect 
is concerned, bring contentment to the majarlty of the 
citiEcns- But if they had only partial or no faith iji the 
beliefs, they would no doubt have rcHonted government by 
laws that required in them a framcof mind without which 
they could not live contented. In the history of India there 
were periods when people with shaken or no faith in these 
beliefs were in the majority, ind in such circumstances we 
have perhaps no ircssoi' to think that the discredited provi- 
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siom of the Hindu law-ccdca of Manu nintl otters i^'crc (**«.>. 
forcefully imposed upon the unulUtn^ mSljiJrity 'vvithou^ 
modifications or, if necessary, radical changes, If, however, 
filch a foreibte imposition took place nt anytime, the ease of 

the maj ority thus yoked against their wi II and Caidi must have 

been hard indeed. Changes in early Indian laws to adapt 
them to altered cErcu instances were not a new phenomcnem 
in early times in spite of the coruervativc cliaracter of tJic 
Indiaju. Eailh in the creeds forming the fundamentals of 
the laws was a sine qm nm for their ehecrful reception by 
the subjects on the one hand, and also for serving, on tlie 
ether, as a safeguard againit abuse of power by those placed 
in positions of authority. Given this faith. tlJC whole machi¬ 
nery of administration might have WOtkod well—perhaps, 
in many respects, mudi more smooitily than those govern¬ 
ments in whScJl rOEison and not, faith supplies its wheels; 
but lake away the faith, and the whole apparatus would be 
out of gear. Many of tJie numheriesa points of friction that 
crop up frcquenity between the dilFerent groups of interest^ 
or between the government and the people of the present 
day could not in those days arise at all, and the few that did 
arise met with ready solvents in appeals to faith and its coui- 
positcs. Or to rcadjustmenLs of interests seen in alight not 
uncoloured by faith in its various shapes. Tlic Hindu reli¬ 
gion. it should be remembered, was not a col lection ofcreeds 
with certain futidamcntal rules of conduct superadded- 
It supplied not merely articles of creed but complete codos 
of conduCL, moral, physical, social, and so forth, intended 
to regulate not merely the faith hut also the details of COH' 

■duct of every individual withi n its fold. The mica of conduct 
laid dowm were either suggested by, or at least were in 
general harmony with, the creeds, and hcncn the nlcrncnts 
of fiiith permeated more or less the whole life atid coudunt 
of the individual units composing the society upon which 
they Operatedr The political actions were not outside their 
purview, aild the ways they were inflticnccd by religion, 
as already shown, were very various and far-rciiching. The 
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main distinguishing feature of thn 

ca^tc-syslem, which, ^ith its later 

tnilatcd into the body-pchtio and 

cause of the diffusion nf the 

which the duties and the mutual relations o _ 

of the castea were intimately asBOCiaied, It w , _ 

system that made the members of the 
rule, eligible to kinsship and segrega^ them for devo^ 
tion, lifclan« and hereditary^ to th^ir onerous military 
duties. The members of the two other higher c^tes could 
generally partieipate in the higher administrative dil^* 
fhough rare instances ofSidr^ filling up government po^ts 
are met with in Sanskrit literature. There was hard y a 
country in which the people did not come to he classed into 
more^r less sharpV one above 

another by intclUgencC, riches, faith, proCcMion pov.cr, 
and so forth. The features that distinguished, in 
pccL, the ancient Hindus from other peoples were that the 
n^t important groups, by being reduced into caStM 
became, as evidenced in tlic law-codcs, much more rigid 
than those in any other country with a more or ^s rigid 
location of each in the caste scale and with poliU- 

Kil and othei' rights and privileges of 
advantage arguing judieioui choice may be adduced f 
the primary divisions of the society for social, poUheak, and 
other purposes into four castes i but the mulLiplmaiion o 
these divisions into numcrouB subdivisions, each more or 
less rigid and stereetypod-thonEh it may receive favour 
with many Hindus even of the present day—proved, ^ 
it has done at present, a source of wcakncis m the whole 

body-poHtic,caehsub-castcbdiigarrc3h centrewithitsj^n 

pardcular inwrcsls of various kinds, with its sl^ng hkcs 
juid dislikes, and with its surrounding rigid of partition 

that hinders a real and practical identification of own 
self with that of the other castes and sub-castes, and with 
the broader self of the wjiole body-politic. The early caste 
divisions, so long as they were small in number, might have 
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proved a source of strength to the whole society. It may be 
argued in opposition that the numerous functional castes, 
by ministering to particular branches of skilled labour or 
artizanship, did much good to the country from the econo* 
mic standpoint, but what was an economic benefit for a 
time contained within itself the seeds of political banc. 

The Atharva-Vcdic rituals arc an index to the frame of 
mind of the people who performed them for political pur¬ 
poses. There was hardly, in ancient times, a country in 
which the people were completely free from the mental pro¬ 
clivities betokened by the ritual practices, which in them¬ 
selves are harmless so long as they do not prove an obstacle 
to the performance of political duties or arc not carried out 
for baneful and mischievous objects. Astrology, as we have 
also seen, played an important part not only in fixing the 
^ auspicious times for political actions, but also in giving rise 
to the idea of the dependence of the affairs of human life 
upon the heavenly luminaries, which in its extreme form 
I stops the spring of actions by deepening fatalism. The Hindu 

lawgivers and statesmen saw this danger and tried to 
counteract it by preaching the doctrine that human effort 
was superior to fate, and that exertion could make benign a 
malignant fate. But the mental current, set aflow in ancient 
times, could not be completely stemmed, judging from its 
efforts in the political and other fields of action of the Hindus 
in later times. This defect was perhaps shared by the 
Hindus in common with their brother nations of the East, 
and it was this that made Burke refer to it in his own brilliant 
way: ‘The Eastern politicians never do anything without 
the opinion of the astrologers on the fortunate moment. 
They arc in the right if they can do no better; for the opinion 
of fortune is something towards commanding it. Statesmen 
of a more judicious prescience look for the fortunate moment 
too; but they seek it, not in the conjunctions and oppositions 
, of planets, but in the conjunctions and oppositions of men 
and things. They form their almanack.” The striking 
I ■ Burfcc, Lntsr t» a Mmktr (/ th* 1791. 

I IS 

I • 

I 

I 
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ilffuBjf(#«(.), in which Kau^ilya tried to chcch the said mcntlil 
Lerid<^d« of his feLow countrymen art well worthy of 
being memorized by their prc 5 cnc descendants ^ 

‘Nakshairam atiprcchaniajit baiam artho "tivartatc, 
Artho hy arthMyanakjhatrant karishyand tarahah. 
Sadhanah prapnavanty arthin nari yatpa^atair api, 
Arthair arth^h prabadhyante gajah prati^jair iva.’' 
(Wealth passes away from the simpletons who consult the 
stars, too much. For wealth is the Star of wealth 1 what can 
the constellations do? People by energy can secure wealth 
even after a hundred attempts. It is wealth that captures 
wealth, as hostile elephants elephants.') In early timcs^ no 
fixed boundaries were recognized as tnarlting out the res¬ 
pective provinces -ofla^v, politics,, rchgioiif Ssc., and in spite 
of their mutual conpccdon in certain respects* there were 
chances, unless they were carcfuliy avoided* of attribution 
of occurrences in OltC of them to wrongly supposed causes 
Ln another. As illustrations of this mis attribution, we may 
refer to the Vwo legends, one in the and tlie other 

in the BAsgatPOia^Purd^a ■ In the farmer* a accused 

Ramacandra of remissnCSS in his regal duties for the 
reason that his son died a premature death, E.amacandra 
consulted his councillors, who attributed the occttrrencc 
of the premature death of the ilraAnjana boy to the making 
of penance by a S^a ^vithin Rama’s kingdom—a proedco 
not allowed by the for were not eligible to 

perform penances for the attainment of their cljjcotS-^ Tltt 
instance in the BhAg^^oata-Pujai^a is similar: a 
accused the king of Dwaraka of breaches of regal duties 
for the death of his infant son-* 

Trials by ordeals in courts of justice may be cited as 
another instance of how aji incident belonging to the pira- 
vince of law or morals was supposed to be capable of 
causing a physical phenomenon to be used as a conclusive 
evidence of guilt. 

1 |r«.pTC«, IX, Lv, p. «9, ■* Vii. TSJfr. 

s K. A9, 2L*3. 
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The practising of the magical rituals of the Athana-Vtda, 
as well as other such rituals, is as much an evidence of the 
mental cast of the people as it was at the same time an 
agency that helped the above misattribution of an effect to 
a wrong cause. The illustrations serve abo to show that the 
duties of a sovereign of the times were much more onerous 
than now in view of the fact that he was held responsible 
for many things besides what may be called purely 
political questions. 

Regarding the more or less elaborate ceremoniab, two 
only engage our attention as sources of political distur¬ 
bances. I mean the Rajasuja and the Aiwmtdha. They were, 
however, of infrequent occurrence, for, of those that were 
performed, only a few were intended for the acquisition of 
political suzerainty. 

The end of the State, in its later full-fledged form, 
as already pointed out, stood influenced by religious 
ideas. 

There are the aspects of polity in which it was influenced 
by the beliefs of the people. The criticisms of this polity in 
connection with thu resume have been made in view of these 
aspects alone, and not in view of the whole polity, though 
remarks of a general nature have sometimes been necessitat¬ 
ed in the course of the criticisms. It must not be supposed 
that, as beliefs influenced the polity in so many wa^'s, there 
was no scope left for the Hindus for actions free from the 
above influences. On the other hand, there were wide and 
various fields of political actions in which the Hindusshowed 
considerable judgement and acumen, undeflected by the 
force of beliefs. There w’ere, again, many political deeds 
which they performed much more smoothly and elliciently 
under the influences of religious beliefs than perhaps could 
have been done otherwise. Inspite of the political errors and 
aberrations, therefore, theHindus could claim to their credit 
many political actions that were far in advance of their 
age or can well bear comparbon with their counterparts 
in modern times. These actions, which should be detailed 
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jji their apprapriaic p!a*ts^ need, not be ejrumer&tcd at 
present. Suffice it to say^thm the religious aspects af polity 
gummed up \ji thia chapter had both advantages and dis¬ 
advantages, and, mere aspects as they are, they should not 
be mistaken for the whole of polity. 
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Anaift-nSijn ublationt, 199. 

Ara(pM, 6. 

iVrbudn K&lravrfa, kinc, 191. 

Arjutia, 96, 194. 

Airian, 5. 

ArtiaiiOra at Kau(Uyn. >, xi. I, 2, 22, 
3M, n-6, 78, 80, 83. 86.91, 157, 
159, 161,226. 

Aryans: srr fndo-Aryaiu. 

AaamSii, 41. 

Aiita OhAnvn, kanff, 91. 

AtsakS, 3. 

Assrmblies.23,24.26, 27. 36. 158,164. 
Sn CouaciU aim. 

Aslioki)n-, 161.3. 

Awras, 191. 

AitiUffaitlm. 89. 
Asraltfaaa-^taida^^ttra, 166. 

AiraaaMa; Sn Hone.taciifiee. 
AiraHka. 186. 

A<«aitli]Unan, 219. 

Aitariiffi, 74. 

Ah-HM, 160. 

Aivins, 176. 

Afaiita, 8ft. 

W/eiipnAt, 07. 

AlWsit.lVdi. 46. 147. 157.61. 191, 
1%. 201, 206. 210, 216. 225. 

Aiirii^ lacriBcr, 199. 

Athkfha, 14. 

AtUlik 22. 

AtynrSii, 17. 

AmiatfaiAafat olilatiofU, 195. 

Amimaia, xiai, 2n. 

Australian aUiriginies, rrlHpoa of the, 
126.31. 
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/uUtfliUl b&lh, 

SSCKmliMVj I®. 

AviBtE, 

AvikihU, t7. 22. 

Ayodhvi, 

2l5r 

HaWirti (Viathf^Ti), 151' 

fidhvMnMJtd, viil, in- 
11«.laj|[lTHr 49. 

BllllSkli 54. 

lUllulrarrJllip^JI- 
Jiitkvpa^, viiiKVr»r 
I^AH^aslrtLy^ ricc-papj '"r- 
Sytlltilig, ij^buliGj 208. 

DrIUICIj ISI. 

Kcttg»L, ea, 71. 

BltXfi^ug^a, B3, 9ftj 176- 

JCUkSfatcIa-ti^Siir, 14, 23G. 

lUiag^ flan,, 3. 

BhftgT«aEEii, 22. 

BkuadvM*, 30, «, , „ „ 

Bharaia, I7j 20,25, i3, 54, », 5fl,62, 
2L9. 

B^acaLa DauhllilhAti, 20. 

ShaHintii*, 17- 
JSUittuJMW, 13, k4. 

mirfVMiw,3D- 
Fhrilimi, 27^519, 219 l 
|5. 

BA(ihiT, lBiCi^fi«« to, 160. 
uiiupt^r, eg 71, 

BHrdi. 144, 191, 

W^L^fjrfd. PhJ. M., ]LB. 

Bombay, ] 21. 

BraEiniK, loii, 2 a. 
iJ^uluBarfrrr, 24. 

ibotiuaH,4fl. kT7, 3 45. 191, l96, 207- 
taoLfl, ?4, 27, 4l-5, 4fl, ®j. 
C% 7(1. 73, *2,1», t] J, I L7-Hf, 149-?, 
IW, HJ, I54-.5,145,106, 177. LTIlJl, 
IftS, 194, IStt, IM. I», 203 2ftJ-T, 

208-12,220, 22A1 Irammf, x. Ki. 31, 

OO. B1, Ilf, 120, 151, 131, 299^ 
Liifiii<'n;K'in QOuDcll. ZS, 29, 36, 37, 
45.50.54,175, 211; eaflluded TiAm 
liiMltik]>n 45-4,; ocCupaiiMM, T2 b., 
140; ihc lAwd. flhfArttflM, 119, 142;. 
dilftfltiuin of, I5E. 152, 154,221- 
BfluidnilJia, 2i, 

Brbatluklbn, 17. 

BrKaipal'i, vili, 2n..j. 33j |51, 176,17?, 
1B4, 115, 107, 211. 

£lj5aj'/dJLunr teftiRcf, IB, 39, I99-2DD'. 
BrhalYiail VE(, 177. 

IW. D. G., 123, 127. 


Thiddlio., 3. 

Itud^Uklai. iradilion ec41«ni?nf luns- 
diip, 9fr8, 

Bull dan, 3- 
Bundclcund, 117. 

Cf^norfiir, 10, 21, 

CiilMd, Ct- W., Ill, 142, 

Cnlktil, ^ 67, fS, 

Cb.Tikl.>a>illii, 11^ 

CaiUMpati, US. Stt QomEmiidcr'in 
CBkr- 

C&q'i&ltyn, 13. 

Candia, 24. 

CojKlugupEa Mnurya, 4, B, '3. 
Cbiiilrolflu, 204. 

Cmts, 42-4,48, 72, ?3n., 77 142, 148, 
149, 152, 153, 155, !M, 2M,224. 
CShltk, di^ufs or fpidtmta of, 110. 
nrtjffoaTcAi, If. 

Crdmu (Ccdiaiioi), i. 

Grra, 23. 

Ocrntto^ialx: mJoor, |47,157.86; 
pdtLlco-nlif E&UI.J 147, ]6i7-223, 

C^i, 3. 

Cliaritri'Tikft, |SV6- 

tlwcarpiP, 117, 14]. 

Chinciiv^j 321, 

Cilmnlhnj 9, 21, 22. 

Citntntluij 9. 

Claiu, jrlfrRuvrtfli^E’, 2, 3. 

CiJn,2i. . , . ^ 

Comjriuidtr-ift-Q'irf, mioSufalWO oT 

llif, 219. 

Ctenjorini, Capo, 06- 
Olrtnillw occrmofly, 201-12 I, 
tie Eodiab 212-5; 

icutibna of IliS Hindu and 

Engliih rjatcmi or^im^nalrarV, 215-6^ 

CbiTMrtCBsii, 7, a. 

Cntmcili, 23; Iht SliWC-Couniilj. 24-Sfl, 

45. ift, 

Ccnv-nid. mining, 179. 

Co-Yt, I GO, ] SB, 169. 174, 175, ITB, 
180, 105. 

OtTiA'llauKlief^ 91. 

CTtKwn-pritbco, 56, fO, BB; 
inaugumtitin 41^ 218.9. 

Oinin^ 5. 

Oyavfliia Bhltsava, 17, 

DnVxhBi IS, 

I®. 

BaiihvA^snM, 179, 

DA^BlHdlilu.va, 22 . 

Dan\fti. [ldScalt4i1. of, 351, 154, 

Bli«Ja^ 22. 
vilj lx, a; xl, S9i 74. 
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87, 88. 

Dnq^pint, 49. 

Dap^in, 83. 

173. 

Dminkmint rtriit, 93. 

D»Ufw^, 182. 

Daiuatha, 22. 47, 48, 33. 38, 38, 39. 

193. 219. 

DAbs.23. 

DmMka, 88. 

Deification! of Brikmn/mi, 131, 132, 
134; of lunca, 120-1, 130-4; of the 
royal pricM, 131, 132. 

Democracy, xii, 23, 37, 109. 

Drmoiu, ritci for the dmructioa of, 
161. 

Drvahh3ga Srautnnhi, 43. 
Dneytao-M^nf, 191-2. 

Devi^, 10, 42. 44. 34. 60. 
Dtri-Aml^ 83. 

Dtiarru, 26, BS, 149; deificiition of, 
131. 

DJkmmidlp*kslNi. 87. 88. 

Dhanna Inrfra, 191. 

DkMrmtiiOn, 74, 137. 

Dhatiinya, 27, 47, 48, 203. 

/MiMnw, 170. 

DbruriUhtn, 27, 33, 60,61, 203. 
DhrtartUijM ValcUiavIiya, 43. 
Dhvaaan Etaitavana. 20. 

Dkinit. 26, 27, 90, 181. 

DikM ritual, 194-3. 

193. 

DilTpa. 22. 

Diodoma, 3. 

DirRhalravaf, II. 

Dli^atamas, 17. 

Dttcam, propitiatory and expiatory 
rite* Tor, I60i 
Ditl, 179. 

Divod&sa, 40. 

Draup!^!, 203- 
Dravidian racei, 71. 

DiaiyaaMtapudyf, 86, 88. 

Drooa, 27. 219. 

DropieSrya. x. 

Drupada, 49. 

DurctpSl^, 87,88. 

Durmukha, 17. 

Duryodhaaa, 22,27,96. 

Duthmanta. 20. 23. 

Dmlitartu Pauifat&yaaa, II. 

Dutt. M. N., 35n. 

D\ trak8. 83. 

Drfrapdfe. 86. 

Dtipiu ohtaiioiu, 199. 

DtirUrt, 9. 


Dyiunatiraa, 60, 81, 219. 

91. 

Ejrlinx. Prof. J., 19,91, 188. 196. 

Sktnt, 21. 

Elephanti, rite* for, 160. 

34, 38, 59. 149, 204, 20.3,218. 
Epidcinics.profMtIatoty and cxpiaiory 
rit« for, 160i 

Fire, 170. 208; ai a fuaidian drily, 
131, 132, 133. Stt .'NgnL 
•Five Crtat AiarmliUra*, 23. 

Fleet. Dr., 8, 16». 

Fraarr, Sirlamn C., 64-8, «9, 104-22, 
126-30, 131, 133-43. 145. 

Gambling, 26 27, 91. St* lacing. 
Capapali, 121. 

Cai^. 6-& 

CAodhSra, 62. 

OandIi3rtl people, 3. 

Candltan-as, 16^ 173, 191. 

GaaRft. wonhip of, lOU. 

Garga, 48. 

GArfaapatyx, 168, 172. 

Githint, 43. 

CAupiy-anas, 41. 

Gaurafiras, viii. 

Gautama, 49, 137. 

Gaya, 22. 

GSyairt, 168. 

GeUner. Dr., 10, 26, 44a. 

GVirr,l69,1714, 200,203, 209. 

Ghom, 21. 

CMMttCik^iUn. 140. 

Godt artd goddeiora. 118-21, 1504, 
ICO, 163-4. 167-9. 170-7, 181, 192, 
199, 207, 208. 222. 

Coldttflrker, Prof., 201, 217, 219. 

CipalAa- 8M lwwy«, 201. 

Gtritma, 89. 

GttikMrttM, 89, 91, 176. 

Crnrca. 89. 91. 

Cntlmt. 1714. 

GnhMpf. 23, 89, 90. 176, 182, 200. 
Grerk*. fat- 
Cuildt. 7. 

Gmr.48. 

Haihaya Arjuna, 22. 

Hair-cut line rite*. 182, 204. 
Hamilton. Alraander, 66, 67ii. 
HariiTMdra, 21 
HarimiiBm-irmka, 174. 

Htstirmi, 74. 

Hm ir j U i m ihcd, 199. 
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Htrotlt^ry manartln-i 33, M-- 
FPOf-p 3^1 
Hirauy»lin4ipn, 31, *!5- 

f/ir^maualt Iw. 

/W, Iflfl, ICSj 2K, 303, 20i4> 

Kdrikiivl, P«rf.- xii‘, 3,S, 2&1-H 
50, 63n.j OCl, GJ, W5. . 

Hi>fxf>-!(JKrificr; fni, xiii, 

IS-JO 2l-3p 4fl, 14a, 337- 

JiMw, IS3, I90p ]4(3, tLIkh. Car, 

W<^?p''39^45, ]TI, IfiO, LQLp IWj IM’ 
307. 

HutiiCT', Sir W. liVrp 46. 


Ilblivriku d;^Uyi, 22, £5, 
l^lwEIkui, 41. 

liidrpfmlfqL jwnfiEA]., aikCiePI, 3- 
Ir'j(lyb-j\r>'Aiis, ili, 13, 23] 43. 71, i3A-l i 
-CIivIuiIm eTliiiftjriliip omami, 33-146. 
Tivlrq, viii.SiL., L4j 41.] 1L7, J52, 153, 
13^1, 174-T. laO-L] L64, |0S, 
307-3] 317. . 

Indm j3F«li(ha. IT7. 

Indrapraxtho.] 1 bT. 

JmtrtiInTfff, 135. 

IiKliyita. Uaiv^pa. fuurtaknj 20, 
/(Ufu, 74, 19], 133. 

/n'4fi«-TWfl, i!(- 

//kffin, 74] l57. 

Jil^li, 37- 

S ahnur, '43. 

JaLubti^yii. 45] 

tnQmlm^Lvji] 32, 

MiqnK'Jayj, 17,32, 4 L, 60. 3&4. 

uinin^ri'p 30'- 

VUMfiiiTfl, 14- 
JJrflhu, 116, D0. 
jawwlraitu, 31. 

Juifc?-!.] '16, 6T] 156. 

J'ij^l3r4;^l uvtrfa, 2li- 

36,4601^ 90] 656, 156, 326. 

X'^rhf/i/r-Je^a’nr, tSO. 

Kalbtyi. 53, 55] 50, 53, S9] 71, 
Khkhitittlu, 21, 

K5l5iil4 rlqii, 5, 

KBir, llO. 

K*]SrtB^, 104- 
Kflmaiidaks., 33. 

23, 33-4] 35, ISO, 157] 

161,3- 

Kumluja] clan^ 2. 

4;a;inb(^, propl^, 3. 


Kiuulbmb1i4i. V., 32, 23. 

Kstlisieft] 70, 7L. 

Ks^ka, 27. 

. 3 . 

/Ttfu^jpJViAAlr^iirj'it] flfi, Kfl- 
A'rfrmfiHilM, 60- 
Kar^a, 96] 210. 

KOrU^viryo.] 31- 
415[ttik.i:ya, ISl^ 310, 

Kampiitru, (a. 

A'dArrou^dtu;^, 07] 00- 

Iv51j tin^ &r, 3>4, 45. 

6 , 

Knljsifi*!.] ] 7- 
Kiily.apaj, 41. 

K5lFin.itio, G, 

A'djMtvh^rAAirJ] 40, 90- 

I'^tira’V*, 260- 
ITaBJiLaJlitfa, 1 L6. 

AWrJb«s-.4f7A*i«U'rs: ^ JlrfJiaJdiliv. 
KailtiKa, :c, I, 2, 30-7, 73-0> 76, OO., 
91, lifln., l-IOn.] ISO, 225. 

Kavruha, 44- 
lui\4: nr Uiitiin*- 

K^^ich, !>hjr- -A, IS., nii, 14K 12, ^ 

32, 44, son., 303d- 

Krjrtli^La, 3- 

Atiaraflan^, 192. 

AVj'm, 264. 

Kid^-iunl^, II, 03] 176, 215> 2L7- 

KldKiltip; nfr IvIdtdlKlvy, 

AJjWi 106- 

KDifT'pslln, ISO] 

Koliyh .clan, 2, 

Kotialj klmgdofTk, 5, 45; norili^rn, 
63; G3- 

K.TTih']^. 20. 

KrOnjn, Si, 121, 2M, 

^7, 36. 

I Oft. 

AVAnr:^ ciulr. in, n, 41, 43, [56, ] 56, 
I6 S,'l73] 170, 170, 151, I05, 103, 
30!1; [Hwr «r,37,33, 36, 195; Jutkt, 
72, 110, I'lEl, 156; ondiitiiTily 
raiti', 72, 7a,4, L42] I6 Ia 

16(j, 167, 

659,90. ! 76. 300. 

KiGiutmlui#;, 5. 

FM, 1,53^ 

Kubrm VnUr-i^'iicia, lOE. 

Kukura rhd, 2, 

Hum*. 3, 3, 13, 1L, [5, 33, 45, 40. 54. 
Kiirutivm'aon., kirtiit^r, 44, 43, 
Ku>n]^'ihkiin<idt, 110. 

Kiah, G3] 304. 

Kidja Aitfav'd] 41. 
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I iJilctluiMot, S3, S7n.. G2>3. 

Lwtg, Andrew, 124,1^, 128, 129. 

' l4l/^fa^-Amita-SBira, 166. 

Lava, 63, 204. 

, Learning, four brandies oT, 148a., 

I49n., ISO. 

Legends, revolving, I91-2. 

Liwbari clan, 2, 3, 4. 

LiAglrat priests, 121. 

! ***' *“"•'* tw)«tmem, 177, 

■ Local adcninisitaiion, 3, 4. 

] Logan, VV., 67. 

I Ludwig, Dr., 2S, 44. 

’ Lunar dynasty, S3, S6. 

I Lutc-players, 192, I9S. 

I Maccht, 3. 

I Macdoocll, IVof. A. A., xili, 9, 10,12, 

26, 32.44,90n.. 201. 

' Madhrurt, 62. 

Aiodra, IS. 

Madraka clan, 2. 

MagadhS people, 2. 

Magadhon empire, 23, 29. 
MaghcMat, 2S. 

Magic, 104^, 161, 191, 192, 227; 
theory of evolution d kingship 
through. 109, no, 113, IIS, 131-41 
AfaAMMrnta, vii, vifi, lx, xi, 6.8, 21, 
26-9, 30.31, 32.34. 36-7. 49, 30, S2, 

I .85, 86-8. 96, 99-100. 1S6. 161, 183, 

I 204,203,219. 

Mamkidtika, 164, 181, 217. 

' MaUkaetka, 160. 

MahAkarpin, 29. 

MaM-mmika, 67. 

I MaMnteaf, lie, 140, 141. 

! hlahSpadiu Nanda, 43. 73n. 

; MahMja, xii, 12, 13. IS, 17. 

Mak i b k/ i Ai r^, 16. 

I Makiiammata, 96, 97, 98, 99. 

Makirasta diWiiiM, 97a., 99. 
j A/aLfMtf, 170. 183, 207. 

AiAtmira cup. 178, 185, 187. 

AfoksBUM cu^, 191. 

MakiskI, 89. 

Maine, Sir Henry, 102, I03n. 
Maitriianaa, 172, 178, 180. 
Maiidfyaff^SaikkiU, 89. 

Milavas, 6, 8. 

Mnlla. 20d., 21. 

Malla people, 2, 3. 

Mallalui clan, 2. 

Mallinttha, N. . 

Malloi: ua MAlavas. 

MaKra, 68. 


MiaAlika, IS. 

Mlndhlir, 21, 22. 

Mapipsua, IW. 

ManthorS, SS. 

Af«urai,,ircital of, 47, 118, 119. 
Maatra-iattrl, 119. 

Maatri^ikai, 3.4, 36, 37. 
Maabi^itkadidlmlkska, 88 . 

AfaaCria, 86 , 88. 

Manu, viii, 2n.. 21, 35, 97a. 

Mmm, Lmxat tf, 7, 31. 32, 77b.. 80, 
116,120, 138,131,133,137,161,223. 
Mamiseriplt, calalugues <if, », xu. 
Matett, Dr. R. R., 123. 

StiajMtja, 170^ 172. 

Ma^s, 176, 183. 

Manitia, 17, 20, 22. 

Mnrutia Avikshita, 20. 

Mairiaiehol sysum, 103. 

Maisya SAmniada, kbg, 191. 

Xfax XfAller, F., |39, 


McdMinc-man, the, as an origin cf 
kingship, lOJ. 104. 

Xfegastlirnrs, 4, 5, 9t 84. 
Xlcgha-RAia. 117. 

Xlrsixies, Prof. A., 123.6. 

Xlill, James, 43. 

mrnua, xi 

Miira, M. 

XCthilA, 4. 

Mitra, 172, 174, 177, 179. 

XTitra, Dr. R. L.. 17, 49n. 

Xfitra .Saiya, 177. 

Xfonarchy, 2, 9-23; bow far 

rirctnr, 2, 10, 213; Mnereigns 
deposed la rxpcilnl, lO-l; titles 
assumed, 12-6; rpilfacts far para¬ 
mount sovereigns, 16, 17; names uf 
parsunount suvrretgns, 20-2: hrirdi- 
tary monarchs, 22. 63; relnlirns lirt- 
vieen king and council, 27-8; regal 
succcsskn, 33-71; excluded princes, 
62-4; terms of kingshbt, 64-5; ‘nnaol- 
nal' kmgs, 64, 69.71; khrn killrd 
when old and frvUe, 66-70; nlura- 
tinn of the prince, 7241; rnv.il duties 
77, 133.4; daily routinr, 78^3. 160; 
thenries of the rvnlutkm cf kingdiip, 
93-146; deiScation of kingt. 119-20, 
130-4: the king's anoininimt, 177- 
80, 204, 210; the curonatoa cere¬ 
mony, 201-12. 

Xloon, as a guardian drity, 132, 153. 
Moriyan clan. 3. 

Xtote-halls, 3. 

Xfountains, wgrdi^ of, 160. 
hlucukuada, 21. 
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?j&blLl«a, 22. 
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Naltujtia.t 32| 53r 

NuikJau, 

NAnuLi, 17, 

Niriy*i>». I6&- 
JIS. 

Jfahir, IS6- 

Nk)m]Ijd«, Cfllcr^l, 131, 143, 
Krcy*», 15. 

KiUuil Sfu; tit Hrtlfinlspn,, 
MilaJKaijIhi, 6j, 37, Bli, 

.NLlgiiil, ]3U, 

174, ITfi, 

Ntri^ft, 42, *3, 

JOL, a<W, 3ICin„2ll, 

Myx^ani^ 5-, 

Oldailm*. H.,+4,'^5 q.j lie, 

01iEC4*Elibn, a, 9, l^. 

OrtHtaL, 
e>i4.ia, 13I. 

OzydiakaU Itt 

PilSSaia. ea. 31. |7S. 

/Wiwii oiTffinfli, laa. 

Pafcctlln, 2, 15, 

PnAtnUtrir^ 97, 

i^oOrJnirUta, l75. 

4a, 99- 

rttijdaviu, K, 47. 48, G4, 

a?, is, M- 

Pd^ai, 28, 

P«e()y«, 33, 

FjrA. A^5ra., 20. 

iS, 17, 

Pierapneira/a. I9, IT, 

P^HJajr*. 90. 

FiiriksliiE. 284, 

PotMrtm lc(pvilt, l4l, 

FiiTiW, 24,25. 35-7, 
iVjr/JW,»9, 176. 

Paijun;^';*, 119. 

ellUtUBUj I7B. 

Farvatj., 17. 

196. 

l78, 177. 


Paiala; i(4 TftHiala, 

Clbra. 6l 11, 

PailiyJ Sv«Mi, L5B. 
FaOi^ajdb^Vrj cflcrirKi, 171. 
Puiriarthiil 192-2,145. 

Taurb^k pcriodi 49'. 

aa. 


JtauihfiHa. 49. 

Atiftio iawifcJ, 167-8, 174. 

PlMiii, ritn Fbr tbC nf,] 6CK. 

mlRunn, IG7. 174, IS9. 

Pipphalivana, 1. 

Fiiuna, 3n, 

PnliLicaJ work]., Hjtidii, 3 a*id n. 
Fbllock, Sir Ftftkrkk, 163. 

■ptiflrtn.ni rivrr, 67. 

FWirfffJlJir. 87. 68. 

PyuAflrnjiflrWjdJ, 74. 

I^iIOhIA, 40, 

Pi^apnii, 151, ]7l, 173. 184, 166, 
186. 19a, 199. 262, 7(H- 

cWfllionOj l99. 

PraJSitft aa. 

311. 

FhiEWj^ DElVrlDg, I6R 

166. 174. 

oblaEkni., 192- 

JulKl. and qiiiliactLiInnr tnF, 

46- 9; poliErt^ pMwtr, 37-9, J4, 4(^2, 
49-Sll tacrificifti [JfifiEi, W, 41.49. 

aim Piinittt- 

Frlmlilv-E'' niAri, 11^- 
|67. 

1‘rEhf, 266, 

lacrLIkC', L9n., 269. 

PfElwi.M 2L, 22. 

Pnm wlnilial YtliEnibOii*. riEEr for ilia 
prevfrttwtT' nr rema^'nL sJ. 169,7. 
JVmjnffiAi'jArJtia wiremnny, 160, 26l» 
269, 717. 

Fimiiiiin(i4E, IS5, 156- 
Punjjl). 6. 4J. 12 i. 

Fimfonr, li. 29, Sft 31, 12, S3, 62. 74^ 
7Sn., 157, 19J, 192, 

F^aAuIli, 174. 

AirjkUEa (twnl priCiili, 39-52, 86, 93, 
' ae, 151, iTa. Itt+, 2641 emmony for 
Afqirtlntnnmil, 19, 99, E99'; 4uE i<4.19. 

47- 9. 137, 1S9, ISS, 268-11; i^lrJEual 

pflivef, 99, 40. 43. L20l atlviKT W rh* 
tint, 29n., 3Mi, 269i limiE. In hnt 
(XnlilVnt power. 39,40, 42. 130; 
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